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PtlEFACE. 


Such of the following papers and maps 
as a»g official documents, are made pubB& 
by the liberal permission of the Noble Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonial Department, 
and of the Honourabfe Commissioners ofHis 
Majesty’srJavy. Such of them as are part 
of the Transactions of the Philosophical So- 
ciety of Australia fde printed by the per- 
mission of their respective aiAirors ; for I am 
sorry to add,, that that infant society.soon 
expired in the baneful atmosphere of dis- 
tracted politics, which unhappily clouded 
the short administration of its Presi- 
dent, the present Governor of New South 
Wales. Let me hope that it is only a case 
of suspended animation, and that our little 
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society will be resuscitated by the new co- 
fonial government ; for much every way is 
ejfpected from the guliesmatorial expe- 
rience and decision of 'mind of the Go- 
veriior-dect, the wisdom and learning of 
the Archdeacon, and the natural science and 
business-talent of the Colonial Secretary, 
■^om tile Liiinman Society will miss as its 
Secretary. (The present, legal officers of 
the colonial government I had not the good 
fortune to meet; but ! hear from, all quar- 
ters of the sound judgment erth^ Chief 
J^ustice, and the professional knowledge of 
the Attorney General.) J.et me hope that 
the progress 5f Australian discovery will still 
be stimulated by association, and fostered by 
power. In maritime geography, our Go- 
vernment may again avail itself of the able 
services of Captain King,, who is anxious to 
complete his survey of the Australian coasts ; 
and in interior geography, Mr; Oxley , would 
engage, in tli^ winters of three years, to fill 
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ujf the map of New South Wales, from Cape 
Moreton tQ Cape ilowe — and that withotlt 
prejudice to the duties of his office as Sur- 
veyor General. Such indeed is his ardour 

to finish what he has so successfully begun 

• ^ . 

and continued, that* he would sdoner resign 
that valuable and important office than 
suffttr another to bear away froni him fSe 
honours of New Holland Interior Discovery. 
Of wood like all this, surely the Mercury of 
a scientific body might be made. 

The zoology of New, Holland is a still 
more untrodden fiftld than the geography 
and the geology. 'Fhe littlier'^lossary of its 
aniyial kingdom at the end of this voliune 
is all that I have been able, with the assist- 
ance of the museum and my friends of the 
Idnnajan Societ)', to compile. Some va- 
luable papers upon the ornithology of Au- 
stralia have recently appeared in the “Zoolo- 
gical Journal,” and one still more compre- 
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heiisive is now in preparation for the Lin- 
nhian Society ; but this science as no longer 
the study of dfied birds : dead animals tell 
few tales : Austrahif is the land of contra- 

• * t 

rieties, T^ere the laws of nature seem re- 

^ f 

versed : Jier zoology cftn only be studied 
and unravelled on the spot, and that too 
only by a profound philosopher. Such an 
one is among us; and every circumstance 
now seems to point him out to a government, 
which is taking advantage of the^^eace of 
the world to turn its’ attention national 
collections of science and art, as the public 
zoologist of our colonies in Australia. Tliere 
is no delicacy ’ill naming a man, who will 
rank with Cuvier and Lamarck, — I mean 
the author of “ Horafc Entomologies.” Ever 
since the establishment of these colonies, 
our government has employed a botanist in 
New Holland; and it is to such public 
munificence that we owe the masterly la- 
hours of Brown. England ^as always en- 
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couraged professors^of botany at home, and 
employ ed botonical collectors in her colonies ; 
but in zoology, i!o public instijaction can be 
obtained in this coiintr/, and many of the 
private specimens, that are introduce into 
it, are suffered to be purchased ffonr us by 
foreign public museums. It is surely a 
national disgrace that we should conquer 
and acquire colonies, and that other nations 
should reap the honour of their zoological 
history. j!^,t this moment, the interior pro- 
vinces of Aidia, the spicy groves of its 
islands, and the terra incognita of Borneo, 
are traversed in all 'directions by foreign 
naturalists, employed by different European 
poweiPB, to gather, that scientific harvest, 
which the valour or policy of England has 
rendered accessible. To show that I have 
only expressed the general feeling upon this 
subject among men of science, I will refer 
to a note in the “ Horas Entomologies,” 
p. 4.57,, and to tjie “ Zoological Journal,” 
No. .% p. .309, and No. 4, p. 463. 
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The most important discovery, which the 
following pages record, is certainly that of 
the navigable river in »M'oretoh Bay, four 
hundred mil^s to* the northward of Port 

* c 

Jackson, since this is the direction in which 
it is desimble to extehd the colony of New 
South Wales. The honour of this discovery 
Im fortunately fallen to the lot of Mr. Ox- 
ley, to indemnify him for his double disap- 
pointment in the termination of the rivers 

S 0 

Lachlan and Macquarie. The .wonder is, 
hot that he has discovered it,*mit that this 
adventure should have been reserved for 
him ; for the master of one of the vessels 

i 

belonging to the colonial government had 
bedh to Moreton Bay 9nly. a few months 
before Mr. Oxley, for the very purpose of 
survey ; and Captain Cook, as long ago as 
the year 177*0, suggested, that “ some on 
board having, in addition to a small space 
where no land was visiWe, also observed 
that the sea, looked paler than usual, were 
of o})inion that the bottom of Moreton Bay 
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(^ned into a river and Captain Flinders, 
in the year<1799i in an espledition from 
Port Jackson fof the express purpose of 
ploring this bay, says, fhat'in Glasshouse 
Bay, the bay witliinMoretonB|iy, “alibve the 
sixth island, the east*and west sliores, from 
being nine or ten miles apart, approach each 
other* within two miles, and the space 
between them takes the form of a river ; 

but the entrance was too full of shoals to 

• •* 

leave a hope of penetrating by it far into 
the interioi^, w that it could be of import- 
ance to navigation ; under which discou- 
ragement, and that of a foul wind, all fur- 
ther research at the head of Glasshouse 
Bay was given up/’ but he add^ that * lie 
judged favourably of the country on the 
borders of what Seemed to be a river falling 
into the head of the bay, both from its thick 
covering of wood, and from the good soil o£ 
the sixth isWid, which lies at the entrance” 
It was in neither of these openifiigs that the 
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.Brisbane was at last discovered, but at the 
first islands ; but these inflacnmatory de- 
sjpriptions were enough t© |frovoke perpetual 
^riosity in the whole of Moreton Bay. 
This part of, the coast did not lie within 
Captain King’s instructions from the Ad- 
miralty. When such a river as the Brisbane 
has been discovered, after the skilfid and 
investigating Flinders has pronounced it 
“ an ascertained fact that no river of im- 
portance intersected the east coast of New 
Holland between the 24th and S^9th degrees 
of south latitude,” it seems advisable for the 
colonial government actually to enter by 
boats every inlet of its neighbouring coasts ; 
aind encouragement is held out even to 
private adventurers, like Mr. Berry, to take 
nothing upon trust, but to explore with 
their own eyes every creek and cranny of 
the coast, that may lie in the way of their 

I 

little vessels. The increase of the colonial 
coasting trtide, to the nqrthward, in coals 
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and timber, and to tbe southward an opem 
ing of the spermaceti whale fishery to smaM 
colonial craft, by repealing that^^port-regula- 
tion which says that no ship, having made' 
sail, shall again come Jo anchor within the 
heads or harbours of Port Jackson and the 
Derwent, which repeal can only be made 
when fewer of the convicts are kept at o5* 
near Sydney and Hobart-town, would be 
highly favourable to the discovery of rivers, 
the want ol which is the. only defect in the 
colonies of New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land. “ Thou hast given me a 
south land ; give me also spring>of water.” 

BARUON FIELll. 

London^ Fch. 28, 1825. 
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Sill, 


Surveyor-ljcncral’s Offic(.‘, 
Sydney, lOtli Jan. 182-i. 


I HAVE the honour to report to you, 
for the information of his Excellency Sir»Thojnas 
Brisbane, my proceedings, in the ^execution of the 
instructions «ontained in your letter of the 19th 
September last. 

I sailed from this pdirt in his Majesty’s cutter 
Mermaid on the. 23d October, «nd on the 5th 
November following I anchored in Port Ciirjjs, 
after a tedious passage, occasioned by adverse north- 
easterly winds and strong southerly currents. 

From the description of the islands forming the 
N.E. side of this port* by Captaki Flinders, I con- 
sidered that the purpose oj my mission would be 
best answered by commencing the examination of 
the country on thp S.W. side, or Mainland, and 

B 2 



4 < SURVEY OF PORT CURTIS 

I now respectfully submit, for his Excellehcy’s 
consideration, the result of a minute examination 
of the S.W. coast of this port, extending from the 
north head of ^yvstard Bay to Mount Larcom, and 
iR which I was occupied sixteen days. 

Port C-'rtis is a veigr difficult harbour for 
shipping to enter. Numerous sand shoals extend 
off from the mainland nearly to Facing Island, 
and these are not' distinguishable until nearly low 
water, the rapidity of the tides causing the water 
to assume the same turbid appearance in the deep 
channels as on .the banks. The best and most 
marked channel for large ships is ihij one close to 
Facing Island, whjch must not be approached 
nearer than five fatliomsf From that depth the 
water shoals' suddenly to the bank or reef whicli 
surrounds the island, and which does not show 
itself except at low w.ater. When Gatcombe Head 
bears north, the channel widens considerably, and 
ships may anchor in security. A S.E. wind and 
ebb tide however cause a considerable sea, and 
there being no coves in which small vessels can lie 
out of the set of the tides, it cannot be considered 
as a good harbour for vessels of small burthen. 
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The coast of the mainland is covered with 

• 

mangroves, extending in some places more thjn 
half a mile back, anti the shore /at low water <is 
rendered almost inaccessible by extensive mud- 
flats. South-shore Head is the only ^int, where 
a landing could be efiected at any time»of tide. 
The country between South Trees Point and 
Mount Larcom is broken into low stony ridges: 
in the valleys the soil is a poor sand ; and in a 
space of fight miles by about four I di<^ not see 
two hundred acres of etefl tolerable land. The 
stony ridges terminate in mangrove swamps on the 
harbour, and the whole of this range is bounded, 

m 

in by steep rocky hills* covered with quartz and 
coarse sandstone. Near to Soql;h .Trees Point, 
the hills appear at a distance somewhat better, 
as they are thihly timbered, and thickly covered 
with grass: tlie principal rocks are of slate, and 
the whole surface is spread with small pieces of 
quartz, granite, and » sort of shale. 

On the west side of South Shore Head, a small 
rill discharges itself into a salt-water creek, acces- 
sible in boats at liigh water, when the stream can 
be approached within a quarter of a mile; and 
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riearly four miles wfest from this, is another smaller 
oqe, but it is lost among the mangroves. 

*On the bankd^of the first 'stream a few acres of 

the best land I saw are to be found ; and a low 

• • • 

range communicates \yith the harbour at South 
Shore Head. 

Both the stress I have mentioned derive their 

source in the rodcy hills to the S.W. Their course 

is very short ; but insignificant as they are, they 

appear fjfom the fiood-marks to be, in ‘the rainy 

season, Ae channels** of considerable torrents. 

With the exception (tf these rivide^s, I saw no 

other fresh wat^, and as the country was strictly 
« 

examined between the haad of the inlet round 
.South Trees Poijit (which proved to be an island 
half covered* at high water) and Mount Larcoin, I 
feef satisfied no other waters^ exist in that tract, 
except during the rainy s^son, when a few ponds 
(drywhai I saw them) in some of.the valleys will 
necessarily be filled. *^ 

The- timber in the tract of cmmtry above de- 
scribed consists entirely of a diminutive species of 
eucalyptus, q«ite useless for any domestic im- 
pose, and fit only for firewood. Neither did the 
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Aiipw obtained of the more distant country warrant 
the probability of any timber of a better desciip- 
tion being found, as l saw nothir^g but rocky Mils, 
on which it was impossible for any thing like tim- 
ber to grow. 

Sduth from GatcombeTHead we discovered a rapid 
mountain stream, which received the name of the 
Boyne. The entrance is n^rly blocked up by 
sand-banks. At high water .there may be from 
ten to t\telve feet in the channel. About ‘three 
miles from the entrance the rapids begin. It is 
however navigable at liigh water for large boats 
about four miles further, when the river becoming^ 
fresh, navigation is stepped. Between this point 
(marked A on the map) and the ent]^nce, I did not 
see any fresh water. The country wSs, alternately 
on efther shore; levs forest hills of a better descrip- 
tion than before seen, but^ stony as to be almost 
incapable of ciiltivation. The intermediate flats 
were composed of a. good light sandy soil, appa- 
rently much fIcHOded, since between this point and 
the entrance flood-marks were observed twenty-five 
feet above the usual level. From the hill marked 
A, the anchorage under Facing Island w^ seen. 
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a^d sigiials firom Gatcombe Head ix)%ht be distinr 
g^hed. A flat of good laad ext^ds a short di- 
stance to the and hi bounded 

by other brohen rai^^ of aflS^diug 

very goel^pastiiip^ tl^ south the country 
rises into lo%^ rocky jxoges to the S.W., 
thoi^h consideraldy elevated uid broken, it 
seemed as if citable afiording good pasturage. 

l^om point A the rivm: urns examined twelve 
or fourteen miles further^ tim whale-himt being 
dragged over a succekdiAi ihf n^ids, s^arating 
deep and picturihiqUe r^idbies of the river. Much 
rich alluvial land was seon, and the hills, though 

■ o 

very stony, were covered vdth grass. The floods 
appeared to rise between forty and fifty feet, and 
all the flats bore marks of being deeply floodeji. 
No fresh water was found except in the river, 
which, when jConfined^wiridn its natural banks, 
is in some places an e^ldh v of a nnie the 

outor banks much wider, but both ihsilfllcient to 
afibrd a channel to the greit aiccumulation of 
watery, whiih, according to every tppoara&ce, is 
periodically discharged by this rivar from the 
moimtains in the vicinity. The hills rest on a 
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gvauite base, though in two or three places, wher^ 
the blanks had been washed away by the torrents, 
large masses of blue*^te rock ^^ere discovered. 
The timber was universally small and useless. ,A 
few large trees growing on the fioodedJ|a«nls can, 
scarcely be called an exception, as they cflnsisted 
of an inferior species of eucalyptus ; and a few 
acres «n tw or three spots on Jhe bends of the 
river were covered with vines and bru^ among 
which the* light timber trees common Jo Port 
Hunter were seen, as wefe fClso some coarse cedar 

trees, of little value or urility. 

« 

,The flat flooded lands on the banks of the river 
are of no great extent : the soil is a deep rich sand, 
and capable of producing any crop^ suitaldo to the 
clbnate. Many of the hills, though Very stony, 
did not seem unfit to>be applied to the cultivation 
of coffee, while the general op^mess and grassy 
nature of the country would seem well adapted 
^or grazing, if the apparent scMcity^o# water, away 
from the river, did not greyly dimihh^^the chaiWil 
of its profitable application to that purpose. 

Facing Island, which protects Port Ciutis from 
the sea, is so scantUy supplied with good 'w'ater, 
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aV; least at this season (November), that, hide- 

♦ 

pendently of its being generally unfertile and de- 
stitute of useful timber, it did not appear to be 
capable of affording a subsistence for more than 
half a tte^en families. There were many indica- 
tions oT mineral substances found on the island ; 
and some trifling specimens were procured which 
seemed to contain copper and tin. 

Having viewed and examined, with the most 
anxious attention, every point that atforded the 
least promise of being eligible for the site of a 
settlement, I respectfully submit ij |s my opinion, 
that Port Curtis and its vicinity do not alhR-d 
such a site ; and I do not- think that any convict 
establishment could be formed there that would 
return, either from the natural productions of the 

t; 

country,* or as arising froitr agricultural labour. 

any portion of the great expense which would 

necessarily attend its first formation. In short, it 

did not appear to me thafthe country, taking i|| 

* 

in an extended sense, could either afford subsist- 
enco, or supply the means of profitable labour, for 
a large establishment ; and even in one on the 
smallest scale, the greatest difficulties would arise 
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frti}! the scarcity of timber for biiildiiig,- and of 
bark and shingles for covering. The station tltp 
best watered, and of easiest access^ is the inlet to 
the west of South Shore Head ; and for agricultural 
puiposes, the station marked A on»the TO»p of the 
River Boyne. 

The coast between the Boyne River and the 
north head of Bustard Bay affords two other inlets, 
the easternmost of wliich, called Rodd’s Bay by 
C’.iptain King, is of considerable extent, with good 
anchorage and shelter for VeSsels of all descriptions, 
The country wg,s examined in the vicinity of this 
last, but no permanent fresh water being found, 
nor any timber fit for building, and the general 
character of the country being precisely similar to 
that surrounding Port Curtis, it will be needless 
to enter into a detailed description of it. It was 
equally destitute of any inducement to form a 
settlement on its shores. 

The length of time* consumed^ in the examina- 
tion of Port Curtis, the winds prevailing almost 
constantly from the N.E., the approachhig oiny 
season, and the excessive heat of ^he weather, 

t 

induced me to defer the examination of Port 
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Bowen to a more favourable season, when greater 
time could be devoted to it. I therefore returned 
the southward, and entered Moreton Bay on 
th§ 29 th November, anchoring the vessel close to 
.Point Siflirmisb* at the entrance of Pumice-stone 
River. 

Pumice-stone River had been so thoroughly 
examined and well described by Captain Flinders, 
that I conceived it would answer no useful purpose 
to go over the same ground ; but considering +he 
west shore of Moretoh Bay as only cursorily exa- 
mined, I determined to trace it entmdy round, in 
the hope to find, in such an extensive inlet, some 
opening which would render an apparently fine 
country of morCrUtility and value than it could lie 
expected to be, if the accounts of the scarcity of 
fresh water here were correcte. 

Our first day’s survey terminated a little above 
Red Cliff Point. The shores are in general low 
and covered with mangroves, off which extend 
considerable mud-flats, dry at low water; but to 
this -remark the shores in the vicinit;^ of Red 
Cliff Point acts an exception. The water is here 

f 

deep within a short distance of the shore, and the 
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country about it is open forest, of an indifferent 
quality of clay^land, with an admixture of san^.* 
A few miles behind Red Cliff Point, to the wesit, 
the country again becomes l#w, aj/ld is apparently 
wet, but soon rises into open forest-hills. There 
was no want of permanent fresh* wat^<^hough* 
not in streams; and in an inlet marked B is 
abundance of good timber of the eucalyptus and 
pine species. 

Early on the second day (December 2d), in pur- 
suing our examination, we had the satisfaction to 
find the tide sweeping us up a considerable open- 
ing between tlie First Islands and the mainland. 
The muddiness of the water, and the abundance 
of fresh-water molluscS,, convinced us we were 
entering a large river ; and a few4iotfrs ended our 
anxiety on that point, by the water becoming jjpr- 

t 

fectly fresb, while nd diminution had taken place 
in the size of the river, after passing what I have 
called Sea Reach. Oiu" progress up the river was 
necessarily retarded by the obligation of making 
a running survey during oqr passage. At sunset 
we had proceeded up the river about twenty miles. 
The scepery was p^uliarly beautiful— the country 
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on the banks alternately hilly and level, bvtt not 
flooded — -the soil of the finest description of brifsh 
laud, on which grew timber of great magnitude, 
of various spec^^s, so^me of which were unknown to 
usf Aipong others a magnificent species of jiine 
was in^-'at abundance. ^ The timber on the hills 
was also good ; and to the south-east, a little 
distant from the river, were several brushes or 
fprests of the common Australian cypress-tree 
(Callitris Australis) of large size. Up to this jioirit 
the river was navigable for vessels of considerable 
burthen, if not drawing more than sixteen feet 
water. The tide rose about five feet, being the 
same as at the entrance. 

The next day the exaiftination of the river was 
resumed ; atid, with increased satisfaction, we jiro- 
CQp^ed about tliirty miles farther, no diminution 
having taken place either ih the breadth or the 
depth of it, except that in one place, to the extent 
of about thirty yards, a ridge of detached rocks 
stretched across,, having no£ more than twelve feet 
at high water. Front this point to Termination 
Hill, the river continued of nearly imifiorm size ; 
the country *being of a very |uperior description. 
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and equally well adapted for cultivation and for 
grjiSiing ; the tipiber abundant, and fit for all the 
purposes of dome.stic. ui^ or exportation, while thxf 
pine-trees, if they Should prdt^e olf good quality, 
were of a scantling sufficient for the topngasts t)f 
large ships. Some were, measured up^OTds_of 
thirty indies in diameter, and from fifty to eighty 
feet without a branch. 

The 'boat’s crew were so exhausted by thek 
constant exertions under a vertical sun, that I was 
most reluctantly compelled to relinquish Iny in- 
tention of proceeding to the termination of tide- 
water. Aj: this place the tide rose about four feet 
six inches, the foi'ce of the ehb-tide and current 
united being little greater than the flood-tide — a 
proof of its flowing through a ver^ level country. 
Nothing, however, indicated that I should speedily 
arrive at that terrainalion ; ; and bfeing upwards of 
seventy miles from the vessel, with not more than 

another day’s provisions (not having expected to 

* 

raalie such a discovery), I landed o»the south shore 
for the purpose of examining the surrounding 
country. On ascending a low hill risingabout S50 
feet abova the level ot' the river, which f called Ter- 
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mination Hill, I obtained a view of its ap'parent 
course for thirty or forty miles, awd saw a disCant 
mountaiit (which I coigecturpd to be the “ High 
Peak” mffickedlW Cj^tain Flinders’s chart) bearing 
Sj 1^" K. distant from twenty-five to thirty miles*. 


Hound "from this point, to the N.W., the country 
declined considerably in elevation, and had much 
the appearance of an extended plain, fonned of low 
undulating hills and vales, well, but not heavily, 
WQoded. The only elevations of ma^tude were 
some hills seven or eight hundred feet high, which 
we had passed to the northward. The appearance 
of the coimtry> the slowness of the current even 
at ebb-tide, and the depth of water, induced me to 
conclude that the river wU be foimd navigable for 


vessels of bmrthen to a much greater distance, pro- 

hcbly not less than fifty miles. There was no ap- 

» 

pearance of its being floodeif, no mark being found 
higher than seven feet above the level, which is 

i 

little more than would be caused by the flood-tide 


* This cannot be the case, because Mr. Oxley places Ter- 
mination Hill within six < miles of the position that Captain 
Flinders hai| assigned to his " High Peak.’* The mountain 
must therefore be some part of the range to the north-west of 
Mount Warning.— P. P. King. 
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at Jtiigh water forcing back any unnsual accurau/ 
lation of watersfin rainy seasons. 

The nature of the dbuntry, and a consideratioi> 
of all the circumstances connected with the a^)- 
pearance of the river, justify me in jentertaiaing a 
strong belief that the sources of the river will not 
be found in a mountainous comitry, but rather 
that it^ows from some lakd, which will prove to 
be tlie receptacle of those interior streams crossed 
by me during an expedition of discovery in ^18 1*8 ; 
but wliatever may be its •origin, it is by far the 
largest fresh-water river in New South Wales, 
and promises to be of the utmost importance to 
tlie colony, as it affords communication with the 
sea to a vast extent of country, a gi^^at portion 
of which appeared to me capable of iliising the 
richest |)roductioi?s of^tlie tropics. 

Proiceding S.E. from the river, we found a 
gently undulating country of good soil, declining 
in elevation towards the south, the peak before- 
mentioned being the only high land in the direc- 
tion from N.E. to south. 

As the position of the entrance of tl^e river was 
to be fixecl, and the^diaimels examined, I lost no 


c 
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'time in returning down the river with the ej?b- 
J;ide, and at sunset stopped at the foot of a hill 
‘about ten milgs down it. I'his was ascended in 
the morning, and the view from it was more ex- 
tensivti^han had anticipated. The high moun- 
tain-range, of which Mount Warning is the nucleus, 
appeared gradually to lose itself to the westward ; 
and with the exception of the peak before-men- 
tioned, which is the termination of the north end 
of the. Mount •'Warning range, there was scarcely 
an elevation above Ihe' low undulating level. If 
any range of hills of ordinary magnitude had had 
place within fifty or sixty miles, it must have been 
seen. 

So much time was spent in examining the 
country about “Sea Reach,” that it was dark when 
we got to the enitrance of ^.the' river, which from 
respect to His Excellency the Governor, under 
whose orders the bay was examined, was honoured 
with the name of the Brisbane River. The whole 
of the next day was spent in sounding the entrance 
and traversing the country in the vicinity of Red 
Cliff Point- and we did not reach the vessel until 
late in the night of the l>th December, amply 
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gratified by the discovery of this important river, 
as it afforded every reasonable ground, for expedl- 
ing that the most beneficiiil cor\Sequences would 
result to the colony by the formation o4 a settle- 
ment on its banks. 

I feel it impossible to enter into a nautical de- 
scription of so extensive an inlet as Moreton Bay. 
The draught given of it by Captain Flinders, so far 
as it comprehends the track passed over by him, is 
extremely correct, but the whole extent of the bay 
is no liy means included in Jus map. There are 
numerous sand-banks in the bay, divided and 
separated by deep-water channels of various depth 
and magnitude. It woilld require many months 
to make a complete marine survey of^t, and this 
would pfove of little service unless the channels 
were buoyed. I (fo not think, however, that there 
would be any difficulty in taking a idtip, whose 
draught of water does not exceed eighteen feet, as 
high as Red Cliff Point* being aboyt twelve miles 
above Mount Skirmish, which is the N.W. point 
of the bay.^ Above Red Cliff Point to the entrarite 
of the river, the channels woixld require* to be well 
ascertained before vessels of large size could proceed 
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up the river. There is, however, no great danger, 

C 

ai^ the shoals are of soft mud, and the water quite 

smooth. A naiSjow s(yid-bank appeared to me to 

extend apross from Cape Moreton, at the entrance 

of the to the maini^d. On this bank I did 
» 

not find more than three fathoms at low water ; 
but as the distance across is full twelve miles, 
ntany deeper channels may have escaped my ob- 
servation. 

Pumice-stone River afibrds good anchorage for 
vessels not drawing more than twelve feet water. 

The best channel is close to the mainland. There 

« 

is plenty of fresh water in the vicinity of Point 
Skirmish ; and though tfib soil is poor and sandy, 
the country' is covered with good timber. Among 
otjier species, the C^l&tris Australis is most abun- 
dant. It grows close to the sbore, and can be 
procured of considerable size, adapted to most of 
the purposes requisite in buildings. 

Should a settlement be formed in Moreton Bay, 
the country in the yidnity of Red Cliff Point 
ofibrs the 'best site for an establishment in the 
first instance. It has an easy^commuuication with 
the sea, there is not that difficulty experienced 
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in ’effecting a landing which other situations^ in 

the bay’ present, and the country to the west of 

* 

the point will comnyinicate with the interior. It 
is about ten miles to the^nortll of the entrance 
into Brisbane River, and must be pa*^ by all 
vessels intending to enter it. Red 6lifF JSloint 
must, however, be viewed more in the light of a 
naval post or dep6t for stores than as being weir 
adapted for a principal settlement. The Brisbane 
River presents so many superior situations,* that 
although a post at Red Cliff Point may, in the 
first instance, be indispensable, yet the country on 
the west side of the rivCT, at the termination of 
the Sea Reach, appears to me a much better site 
for a permanent establishment. The river is not 
fresh there, but there is plenty' of fresh water : 
the cQuntry is open, and no*obstacles exist from 
swamps or hills to prevent a ready communication 
with the interior, either by the banks of the river, 
or at a distance from it.« The water is deep dose 
to the shore, and vessels of rsonddCrable burthen 
coxdd load or unload dose^ the bank. From a 
hill near .this last station, the entrancd of the' bay 
can be seen ; and Jby dearing a few trees, cdm> 
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m^^cation by signal may be hdid with Red C'liff 
Point The ground is dry and of moderate ele- 
vation, and it receives the fuU force -of the sea 
breeze. 

l^e ^y abounds widi what are called in the 
colony gullet, whiting, idng-fish, and flat-fish. 
The natives, in the intarcourse we had with them, 
appeared to possess a most friendly disposition. 
They are very numerous, and are, to a certain ex- 
tent, ‘superior in their domestic habits to the savages 
inliabiting the more sppthem coasts. For a more 
detailed description Qf these people, 1 beg to refar 
you to the information obtained by Mr.*Uniacke 
during my absence from ^e vessel, and which is 
appended to the accompanying Journal. 

There are several islands in the upper part of 
Mdreton Bay, to tHfe southward, of the entrance 

c 

into Brisbane River, two of which are formed of 
dry good land, with water on them : the others are 
mere mangrove swamps. 

Wd had little ^portunity of making any nautical 
corrections of the present excellfet charts of Captain 
Flinders. > ^Ve, however, discovered that the land 

ft 

of Point LodcOut is an Mand, and that’Mmeton 
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Bay' extends as fee south as 28 “, where it conj- 
mimicates with the sea hy<a E^oal dhannd through 
a sandybeach nsvigahle for boats. 

We had also the satisfadition ‘to discover that 

the high lands of Moimt Waning dischai^:^ their 

*- • 

waters into the sea, by 'means of a consij^erible 
stream, which empties itself dose to Point Danger. 
Across the entrance there is a bar, having twelve 
feet water on it at half-tide : there may probably 
be fourteen &et at high>water. I ha«^ not time 
to proceed up it beyond a few miles; but this 
was sufficiently far to perceive that the river had 
its sourca to the west of Mount Warning. The 
country appeared good, and abounded with fine 
timber. 

I derived an additional source of satisfaction in 
the discovery of ^s river, dnoe it establidied the 
point that the Brisbane Biver did not receive its 
waters from the lofty ranges of the sea-coast, and 
that as its course had passed the N.W. extremity 
of the cuast>ranges, it must derive* its waters from 
some part of the S.W. intetimr. 

From the observations of othmrs, adSied to my 
own jfimited knowledge of ^e winds and weather 
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on this coast, I think that considerable difficulty 
will be experienced by vessels bound to the nortii- 
Yrard from October to February ; and this difficulty 
increases after passing Break-sea Spit, when the 
N.E. tyifde-wmd, varying occasionally to the S.E., 
uHiioubtedly prevails, at •this season blowing with 
great strength. To the southward of Break-sea 
Spit the winds are more variable, being much in- 
fluenced by the direction of the coast, which to 
that point^is nearly north and south. The currents 
to the south of Break-wa Spit, at a distance of 
fifteen or twenty miles from the shore, set strong 
to the south. Near the shore there is little current, 
and I have there found it setting to the north. In 
order to make a good passage during the summer 
season, I .would recommend vessels to keep the 
land-dose on board., There are no hidden dangers, 
and, besides being out of the strength of the current, 
considerable advantage is obtained by being within 
the influence of the land-winds, which commonly 
blow off it dui?ng the night. As a proof of the 
general tendency ands^ set of the currents, a log of 

cedar witt a staple in it was found «n the sea- 
c • 

shore on Moreton Island, which must have come 
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from Port Macquarie, being set along shore by a 
cWent from tjie southward ; and close to it a cask 
and New Zealand caqpe, which were recognised %s 
belonging to the Echo wh^er, which was ship- 
wrecked on Wreck Reef about three y^ajs ago. 
On my return from Morcton Bay, at a distanecr of 
twelve or foimteen miles from the coast, the vessel 
was set fifty-eight miles to the south in twenty-two 
hours, and a current of nearly equal strength acce- 
lerated our return from Port Macquarie to Sydney. 

* 

The existence of this sputl^rly current at this 
season, and the situation of its greatest strength 
with respect to the coast, are points well known to 
the masters of vessels sailing out of this port. 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a Journal 
of my proceedings, together with a cdsrected map 
of Moreton Bay^ including Brisbane River ; and 
also some alterations in the coast-line about Point 
Danger. The alterations and additions are co- 
loured red. Detached draughts of the inlets in 
' • 

the vicinity of Port Curtis also Accompany tliis 
Report. 

From Lieutenant Stirling, of the ^uffs, who 
accompanied me by direction of His Excellency, I 
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derived the greatest assistance; and it is princi- 
pally owing to his skill, in the rapid and accurate 

I 

delineation of the face of the. portion of country we 
examined, that we wWe enabled to effect so much 
in so i^h<Srt a space of time. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

J. Oxley. 
To 

Frederic'k Goulburn, Esq. 

Colonial Secretary. 
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NARRATIVE, 

<S'c. 


On* Tuesday October 21st, 1§23, Mr. Oxley, 
Lieutenant Stirling of the Buffs, and I, embarked 
on board the colonial cutter Mermaid (^harles 
Penson, master), about n6oiI,'and proceeded down 
the harbour ; but the wind, proving unfavourable, 
we came to under Point Piper, where we remained 
till the next day at midnight, when a moderate 
breeze springing up we got und§r my and ran 
out of the harbour. Early on the morning of the 
23th we came td an, anchor off Port Macquarie, 
distant north from Sydney 175 miles. This place 
had been settled about two years before, as a penal 
establishment ; but the excellence of the soil, the 
fineness of the climate, and its convenient distance 
from Sydney, made Government anxious to throw 
it open to free settlers, in case we should be suc- 
cessful in the object of our expedition. 
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Messrs, Oxley, Stirling, and myself, immediately 
.went ashore, the sickness endured by the two former 
inaking them very ^nxious to leave the vessel. 
The line of coast before us was very beautiful, 

r 

consisVing of succession of small headlands 

^ :.v - ♦ 

richly clothed wdth wood ; while the darkness of 
the foliage was pleasingly relieved by the verdure 
of the grass, which here and there appeared in 
small open patches. 

About a mile to the north lay the entrance of 
the river Hastings, bey ond which was a long sandy 
beach extending six or seven miles, and terminated 
by a bold headland called Point Plomer. Across 
the entrance of the river is a sandy bar with about 
eleven feet at hjw water. With the wind at S.E. 
there are heavy rollers on it, making the approach 
to the town difficult and dangerous. We landed 
on the rocks to the south of the entrance, and 
found Captain Allman, the commandant, awaiting 
our arrival, with Lieutenants Wilson and Roberts, 
and Assistant-surgeon Fenton, all of the 48th regi- 
ment. They conducted us to Government House, 
where we bseakfasted, and then walked out to see 
the place, accompanied by Captain Allman. 
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Considering tliat the site on which the town 
now stands was two, years ago covered with im- 
mense forest trees, and thick brush-wood, it i» 
quite incredible to what a state of perfection the 
place has been brought by the indefatigable ac- 
tivity of the commandant*. 

The Government House stands nearly in the 
centre ^of the town, on a handsome esplanade, open 
to the sea. To the northward, on a rising ground* 
which comjpands the whole town, are the .milifaiy 
barracks, calculated to hold ,1^10 men, each of the 
married men having a small cottage and garden. 
On the right of the hill are two handsome cottages, 
which are used as officersiquartks. The remainder 
of the town, which is extremely clean, is entirely 
occupied by the prisoners, who are kept'as distinct 
as possible from the military, and who have each 
a small but neat hut, constructed of split-wood, 
lathed, plastered and white-washed, with a garden 
attached. The sites of the streets, intended to l)e 
built as the population of the town increases, are 
regularly laid out and fenced: the spaces between 
them are al present occupied as gardensi^nd planta- 
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tions of maize, sugar-cane, &c. the latter of which 
appears to thrive remarkably well, and will (I 
doubt not) at some^ future- period form a lucra- 
tive article of export from this establishment. We 
dined «at the Government House, and a few of us 
walkfeg down to the beach after dinner, were 
highly amused by a dance among the natives. 

These people are a much finer race than those in 
«* 

the neighbourhood of Sydney, many of them being 
upwards of six feet high. Their features are also 
more expressive of iptellect, and their limbs better 
formed than any I had before seen. Some of the 
more civilized are victualled from the king’s store 
of the settlement, and, in, return, perform some of 
the duties qf constable, in a more efficient manner 
than any ‘European possibly could. Wlienever 
(as frequently hapiiens) any of .the prisoners at- 
tempt to escape into the woods, they are instantly 
pursued by some of this black police, who possess 
a wonderful facility in tracing them ; and being 
furnished with ‘fire-arms, they seldom fail to bring 
them back alive or dead, for which they are re- 
warded wit^ blankets, spirits, &c. — but should the 
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runaways even escape the black police, they are 
almost sure to»perish by hunger or the hostility 
of the other Indians. 

Having spent another day very pleasantly with 
Captain Allman and his officers, w'e left. Port 
Macquarie with much regret, having been ^iiteT- 
tained there in a style which was far superior to 
any thing we could have expected in so recent an 
establishment, arid which could only be exceeded* 
by the extreme kindness and polite hospitality of 
every officer connected wil^ the settlement. 

We met the boat at the rocks where we had 
landed, and with some little difficulty, on account 
of the surf, reached the cutter ‘at two o’clock on 
Monday, 27th October. The wind being fair, we 
immediately got under way, and continued our 
course to the northward till Friday afternoon, 
when it shifted, and came on to blow so hard, that 
we determined to riin in shore and look out for 
anchorage ; this We found under the lee of a small 
island off Point Danger (so named byCaptainCook), 
about a mile from the land. JVhile running down 
for this place, we perceived the mouth 5f a large 
river about a mile aqd a half to the northward ; 


D 
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and next morning at daylight the master was 
despatched in the whale-boat to ascertain the pos- 
sibility of taking the vessel into it. Shortly after- 
wards, Mr. Stirling and I landed on the island with 
onr guhs. The rode which foimed the base was 
Pvrdfpitly of volcanic origin : it was of a dark co- 
lour, full of small holes and extremely hard, while 
on the western side were many regular circular 
cavities, some of which were about four or five 
yards in diameter at top, and tapertjd down gra- 
dually towards the ^ bottom, which was usually 
filled with round stones. One of these holes, in 
particular, had a communication undewieath with 
the sea, and at every returning surf threw up 
considerable quantities of water with a loud'noisc. 
The superincumbent rodts were basaltic, and those 
of a small rock to tlie N.W. of. the island, as weU 
as those of a bluff headland, immediately opposite 
bn the main, were infeiior only in extent to the 
Giant’s Causeway iii the north of Ireland. In 
ascending to riie top of the island, we sank nearly 
knee-deep at every istep in the bird-holes that un- 
derminedf the surface. The inhabitants of these 

C 

subterraneous dwellings Were sooty peterels, mut- 
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ton-birds and red-bills, the last very good eating. 
We shot many of them, as the young ones were 
full fledged and got ug in numbers round us, when 
disturbed by our falling into their holes. Oh the 
top of the island we were surprised to Se<^ some 
hundred pelicans seated quietly near their 
who, Avith the eggs, covered a considerable space. 
They did not appear at all intimidated, although 
they must have heard the reports of our guns se?' 
veral times^ However, on our giving them a volley, 
which tliey did not seera,to^ care more for than if 
it came from pop-gvms, tliey slowly took flight, 
screaming frightfully. These birds were at least 
live feet high, and from^-the peculiar formation of 

'the hill, the effect of such a multitude, drawn up 

• • 

as if in regular order, was very singula^. Having 
taken a few of the young ones and eggs, we were 
proceeding to the place where we landed, when we 
observed what appeared to be part of a wreck on 
the N. W. point of the island. We immediately 
proceeded towards it, not without expressing a 
hope that it might prove the vessel of that unfor- 
tunate and universally lamented navigator. La 
Perouse, who is generally supposed to have per- 
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ished somewhere iu these latitudes, having never 

f 

lieen heard of since he left Port Jackson in the 
year 1789- It appeared to he the larboard quarter, 

with part of the stern and quarter-deck of a vessel 

«. 

of at Jedrt three hundred tons. The plank, which 

r. 

vras<jf oak, was not yet totally destroyed. Though 
we formed a variety of ingenious conjectures on the 
subject, we could find nothing about the wreck by 
wliich we could at all determine wliat she had 
been. We then returned on board, where wc 
found the master had arrived before us: he re- 
ported that he had examined , the entrance and 
found two fathoms on the bar at low water, with 
deep water and secure M^ichorage further in. As 

the river appeared to run from the sou tli ward, and 

• ( 

parallel with the shore for some distance, it was 
agreed that the mate should go after breakfast 
with a boat into the river, uptil ojiposite to where 
the vessel lay, when we were to join him by land 
and proceed to the examination of the upper part 
of the river. Jn the mean time Mr. Oxley and I 
landed again on the klaud, to take an observation 
and examine the WTeckmore closely; but nothing 
further was discovered by wlpch we coidd in any 
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way identify lier. We however picked up a piece 
of slate with part of a name deeply scratched on it, 
and also part of a case of math^inatieal instruments. 
Mr. Oxley then ascended the hill, while 1 walked 
towards fhe S.E. end of the island^ accornpanied 
hy a native black of the name of Bowen, wiiofli 
we had brought from Sydney. After spending 
some time in sauntering about, during which I 
found a quantity of fine sponge, and a large patch 
of (?xcellen^ rock spinach, of which I took a grfeat 
bundle on board, on approq^jcliing a small reef at 
the S.E. end of the island, I observed, to my great 
satisfactimi, upwards of a dozen large turtles lying 
asleep on a small beacl^: I iifstantly despatched 
Bowen for assistance, and on Mr. Penson, the 
master’s coining up, we were fortunate enough to 
secure seven, some of which were very large, two 
of them weighing above four cwt. The largest 
was so very unwieldy that we were obliged to cut 
its throat on the spot, otherwise we should not 
have been able to have brought it bn board at all. 
Mr. Oiiley and I then returned to the ship, and, 
after taking some refreshment, landed oji the main, 
U) prweed with the examination of the river; the 
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pcort of it where we found the boat extended over 
a large flat, being in many placed above a mile 
broad, interspersed (with numerous low mangrove 
islands, and very shallow, except in the channel, 
where we fouqd from nine to two fathoms water. 

The country on either side was very hilly, and 
richly wooded, and the view altogether beautiful 
beyond description. Having wandered out, of tlie 
channel, we with some difficulty proceeded about 
four rniles, when the river assumed a different ap- 
pearance, being contracted to a quarter of a mile 
in width, with five fathoms water all across : the 
banks also wore a different aspect, beinj^ free from 
mangroves : the soil seemed rich, and the timber 
evidently jmpyoved in size and quality. The 
scenery h^re exceeded any thing I had previously 
seen in Australia — extending for miles along a 
deep rich valley, clothed with magnificent trees, 
the beautiful uniformity of which was only inter- 
rupted by the turns and windings of the river, 
wliich here arid there appeared like small lakes, 
wSile in the back ^ound, Mount Warning (the 
highest lavd in New South Wales) reafed its bar- 
ren and singularly shaped pe&k, forming' a striking 
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contrast with the richness of the intermediate 
cofbitry. . 

On the right bank of tlie river were standing 
one man and several women smd children, all per- 
fectly naked. They did not appear so timid ^ 
the Indians nsually are, but remaineS quietly whil^' 
Yve landed tOi search for fresh water, the river being 
still brackish. The man was curiously scarified all 
over tfie body, the flesh being raisdd as tliick as mj* 
finger all over his breasts. He talked very loudly 
for some time, using much gesticulation, add fre- 
quently pointing to the other side of the river, 
where we.had observed a number of native huts. 
We could not however obtain , from him any in- 
formation with regard to the object of our search ; 
so after giving him some biscuit, fvhich he tasted 
and instantly spat out again, we left him, and as 
it was now late, proceeded towards the vessel, re- 
soh ing the next day to return and follow the river 
as far as circumstances would allow. We saw no 
weapons of any description among these people, 
with the exception of a stoqe hatchet hanging at 
the back of one of the women, which was of wretch- 
edly rude,formation. It was now agreed that the 
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mate and cr6w should remain with the boat in the 

river, where #e had joined them^ all night, &d 

that Ml. Oxley and I should return on board to 

slec^, and come bach with Mr. Stirling at daylight. 

EEbwever, just as we Twre preparing; ,^ land, the 

suddenly shifted to the S.W. ; . and as it 

seemed Hkely to continue steady in that point, 

Mr. Oxley thought it imprudent to lose the ad van- 

# ■ 

•tage of itj and'therefore deferred exploring the 
river further till our return. , The signal was ac- 
cordin'gly made for the Imt to , return on board, 
■and all hauds wero emplpyed in getting the vessel 
under way. In the meJin time a number pf natives, 
amounting to- about 200, collected on the shore 
opposite ithe vessel, we could perceive with the 
glass that^lthe]^ had all spears. They continued 
quietly watching us till they «aw the square-sail 
hoisted hnd the ve^l unddSr W^y, when they set 
up a loud shout, and jcoutinued dancing and shout- 
ing while we were within hearing. The little 
island under v^hw^ we lay received the name , of 
Ti^e Island, in gratitude for the abundant supply 
of thatfish which we prociut^ from it.; We also 
gave the name of the “ Tweed” to the riyer. The 
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latitude of our auchorage is 28° 8' S. and its longi- 
tiftie 153° 31' ^0" E. 

The night: we left Turtle Island we experienced* 
a very severe gale, but as it was in our favour, it 
did not much annoy us ; and when it cease^, flTe 
next day, it fell jquite calm, and the sea appgared' 
perfectly alive with fish. The bonitas, skip-jacks, 
and other fish, were leaping in every direction as 
far as the eye could reach, wKile immediately 
round the vessel were several large sharks, but .we 
were not fortunate enougl^ to catch any. 

The next day, Thursday, November 6th, at noon, 
we came io an anchor in Port Curtis, inside Clat- 
combe Head. Mr. Oxle^ immediately went away 

with the master in the long boat jto sound, while 

• * 

Mr. Stirling and I wettt ashore at Facing Island 
in search of fresh water, from the want of which 
we had suffered sevefely durii;>g the last week, as 
all our water casks were old rUra and wine casks, 
which, noi havipg been properly Washed out, had 
tainted all the water, so as to makg^it totally unfit 
for use : we found water in ^mali quantities in. a 
little glen,, opposite the vessel, but unfortunately 
it was not* well tasted ; however, as no other could 
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be procurjBd, the casks were seart. ashore to he filled 
with it. , 

As the weather was intensely hot -(the themo- 
meter standing nighi and day at between 85° and 
9S'* in the cabin), we ventured to bathe in defiance 
Df sj^ks, and then returned on board to an early 
dinner, after which, at three o’clock, Mr. Oxley, 
Mr. Stirling, and myself, quitted the vessel with 
two boats, taking with us three days’ provisions. 
Captain Flinders had visited this port in 1801, 
but was not able, from want of time, to examine 
it closely, which was the reason of our present 
visit to it. We directed our course , to South 

Shore Point*, about six ipiles from the vessel, but 

0 ^ 

found the mangroves so thick as to render oiu: 
landi n g extremely difficult : we therefore steered 
for a sandy beach about two miles farther on, 
where, as it was lojv water,*' we landed at about 
six o’clock with some difficulty, and immediately 
pitched our tent and kindled a fire, the men 
making a con^ortable little hut for themselves 
with the boat-sails, 5?c. 

At daybreak next morning we were jll stirring, 
* Qii. Head?— -P.^P. Kino. 
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having been persecuted all night by musquitoes 
an& sand-flies;. and, after breakfast, at about six 
o’clock, we started across the country, leaving a 
corporal and three m6n in charge of the tents. 
The direction we took was about S.S.E. t»y,com- 
pass, and the country we passed over the most unt 
jH'oniisirig I ever saw, being a succession of very 
steej) hills, barren, and covered with sharp loose 
quartz stones ; the only vegetable producticm bein^ 
coarse grassl and stunted gum-trees (eucalyptus). 

We saw a few kaugaroQs, but could not get near 
enough to shoot them ; and, after a most fatiguing 
march of ai)OUt six hours, in w'hich time we had hardly 
advanced twelve miles in^ a direct line, we stopped 
Oil the bank of a small rivulet, which, with another 
hardly equal to it in size, constituted aU the fresh 

water we met with. In the course of our walk, we 

# 

did riot see a single native, nor were there any 
marks of their having lately been there. Near 
the river We found a grave at the foot of a large 
tree, the bark of which had been staij^ied oil’ about 
six feet in height all round,* and the wood deeply 
engraven with a variety of rude symbols, among 
which we* could distinguish some resembling the 
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jirint left on soft ground by the foot of the kan- 
garoo, .file emu, and other animals. This was 
doubtless tlie grave of some^ gi^eat hunter. 

After resting about an hour, we returned by the 
s’^e^trSick, one of the men having marked the 
Xree^ with an axe as we proceeded ; and at lialf- 
past five o’clock we reached the tents, the whole 
party completely exhausted. Indeed, the extreme 
iieat of the weather and the ruggedness of our 
road made it certainly as bad as a walk of forty 
miles in England. 

The next day about ten o’clock we started in 
the boat to discover the mouths of the rjvulets we 
had passed the day before, and after rowing about 
two miles, we came to the mouth of a creek, up 
which we^' proceeded about six miles, when we 
found fresh water, but in so small a quantity as 
to be totally useless for the purposes of coloniza- 
tion. We then returned to our tent, where we 
spent another uncomfortable night, arid next day 
struck our enc^pment and returned to the ship. 

Op^our arrival on bpard, the master reported that 
he had . disfcoveted a fine fresh water riv^r, enipty- 

. -I. 'o ■■■' ■ 

ing itself by an outlet, which was visible astern of 
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the vessel to the southward. From his account, 
Mr. Oxley was* induced to defer our departure to 
Port Bowen another day, in (^der to have an op- 
portunity of viewing it himself. Accordingly Mr. 
Stirling and he started early the next day, while 
1 remained behind to collect ^cimens of mineral^ 
on Facing Island for the governor. Late in the 
evening they returned, having proceeded* up the 
river to above where the tide reached; and Mr. 
Oxley deeded it of sufficient consequence to Re- 
main three or four days nwrg, in order to examine 
the cotmtry more minutely. Accordingly, the 
next morning early we again left the vessel, taking 
three days’ provision, and proceeded with one boat 
about twelve miles up the river, when ,we pitched 
our tent on a bank about forty feet above the level 
of the water. The soil here was of the richest de- 
script! on, and calculated to grow cotton, sugar, 
indigo, and all other Indian productions. There 
were however marks of the flood having reached at 
least 15 feet higher than the level df our encamp- 
ment, owing to which the vfhole siuface was co- 
vered about two inches deep with drift ^and. In- 
deed the floods here, tin the rainy season, must he 
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i tremendous, as we observed in many of the trees, 
at leaRt sixty feet above the level of the water, 'the 
lyrack which had ^been 4 Pl> 06 ited by successive 
inundations. On the banks we saw three or four 
different kinds of timber ; but the small quantity 
tendered them unimportant. The river was co- 
vered with multitudes, of teals, widgeons, and wild 
ducks ; and on the banks I shot two swamp pheasants 
^a pretty black bird not unlike the English phea- 
sant in shape*), a very beautiful species of small 
dove, not known at Sydney, and a kind of owl that 
none of us had seen before. Shortly after dinner 
we prepared to go to rest, with an intention of 
proceeding further up fhe river at a very early 
hour the next morning. But unfortunately rest 
was entirely out of the question. Soon after dark 
our tent Was fiUed with musquitoes of a larger size 
than we had before seen : their noise alone would 
have been sufficient to banish sleep, but their sting 

was intolerable. ' In spite of all the precautions w-e 

< 

could take; by covering oufselves completely with 
our cloaks* and every thing else: we could lay hold 
id", although the thermometer stood at 94 all night 

* Qu. Cuculus pLasial.us ?— EDiioft. . 
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in the tent, these little tormentors continued to 
persecute us in thfe most unrelenting manner till 
motning. We turned out the^oment it was light,- 
and went down to th4 river to bathe. Here we 
fouQd the ^ndflies to the full as troublesome as 
the musquitoes; and seeing that our only remedy 
was to leave the place as soOn as possible, we de- 
spatched our breakfast, and getting into the boat, 
proceeded about six miles '-farther the river! 

Not having seen any natives since our first 'en- 
trance into Port ©totis, did not think it ne- 
cessary to plate a guard over the tents, whidi we 
left standing, intending to return and pass another 
night in the saihe pla^, T8e a 
which we passed this day was siniilar to what we 
had seen the day before. The timber was however 
becoming larger and more plentiful. In many 
places, the right bamc Of the river was composed 
of a rehiarkably fine slate, while the left was a hard 
close-grained gray granite, knd tlie soil every where 
rich and fertile. Before we returned we ascended 
a high hill on the left, firdmsvhiA we had; a- beau- 
tiful and extensive view of the river for ^ny miles, 
through a* rich brush country, the banks in many 
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parts well clothed with timber. A very lofty range 
of hills fomied a fine termination te the scene. On 
our return we wer^ fortunate enough to shoot a 
brace of wild ducks, and catch a good dish of 
perch, with which, and many other descriptions of 
hsh, this beautiful river abounds. We also saw- 
several fresh-water tortoises. 

It had originally been our intention to remain 
another day in tins neighbourhood, for the purpose 
of ‘examining the country at a little .distance on 
either side of the rivpr ^ but the torment we siif- 
fered from the musquitoes was such, that' we re- 
solved to return to the vessel the next** morning. 
Accordingly, after Spending another most wretched 
night, we struck our tent, and proceeded down the 
stream. 

On arriving at^the mouth of the river, we found 

f 

it wanted about an hour and a half to low water : 
and as Mr. Oxley wished to see the bar at the 
entrance at that time,' we landed and kindled a 
fire for the purpose of dressing our diuner ; after 
which we once morer embarked, and reached the 
vessel at alpout half-past four o’clock. 

As we had intimated our intention to leave Port 
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Curtis as soon as we returned from the cxamina- 
tioif of the rive^ Mr. Penson sent the mate that 
morning to sound the channel at the entrance; 
and his not returning at night caused a consider- 
able degree of anxiety on board, especially a» theiS* 
was a dangerous reef to the northward, about a. 
mile and a half ^stant, among the breakers of 
which we feared he might have gotten. However, 
about £alf-past three o’clock on *the following 
afternoon, he made his appearance, having been 
down the coast about twelve miles to the S.E., 
where he had discovered a large harbour, of which 
he gave suqh an account, as determined Mr. Oxley 
to abandon altogether the idea oi going to Fort 
Bowen, which, on account of the prevalence of 
northerly winds in this quarter, would have con- 
sumed more time than we could well spare ; be- 
sides which, the increasing heat of the weather 

made us gladly avail ourselves of an excuse for 
* 

not proceeding any farther to the northward. 

To the river which *we discovei^d here Mr. 
Oxley gave the name of the Bpyne ; but from the 

I* 

excessive floods to which, it is subject, I fehr it can 

K 
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never be turned to account for the purposes of 
colonization. ■ 

The next morr^ing (Saturday, Nov. 15th) we 
got under way, and stood out of Port Curtis. 
We found considerable difficulty in getting out, 
from the number of sand-shoals which lie across 
its entrance, and which’ have never been properly 
surveyed. They are apparently formed by the 

tremendous torrents which periodically descend 

# ‘ .. . . 

down the Boyne fiver, froiii the range of moun- 
tains at the foot of w'hich it flows. However, we 
at length found the channel, wltich, though narrow, 
will be sufficient for all the purposes of, navigation, 
when thoroughly known and buoyed. It carries 
from five to seven fathoms all the way in. 

We now stood away to the S.E. for the port 
abote-mentioned as having been seen by the mate ; 
and%aVing entered it by ’S channel about half a 
mile wide lying between two sand-shoals, we came 
to itet.amffior at four o’clock P.1d. in five fathoms 
water, in a place perfectly laijd-hickjed, ^ a^ 
teredf from' every wipd. The next morning Messrs. 
Oxley mid Stifling went id % whale-boat to the 
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entTMice of the port, to take angles for the purpose 

onaying down a chart; while I set off, accompanied 

by Mr. Penson, to discover, if ^ssible, whether any 

fresh water fell into the liarbour. We were not, 

however, successful ; and after spending four hofEfs 

in examining the different, creeks,* all of which' 

ended in mangrove swamps, we returned to the 

vessel without having been able to procure a drink 
« # 
of fresh water. In all parts of Ihe harbour, we* 

» •* 

saw a great many green and black snakes playing 
about in the watet, while the number anff bold- 
ness of the sharks exceeded credibility. They 
were continually striking at the oars, and one large 
one very nearly pulled the s^er-oar out of Mr. 
Fenson’s hand. 

In the course of the day I shot a very beautiful 

* • 

and uncommon kind of ,duck, which some of our 
crew had before seen fn New Zealand, where it has 
the name of the Paradise Duck. The head and 
neck were white, the bill red, the back a glossy 
dark green,^and the wings regularly striped with 
blue, yellow, green, and tvhit^. Its flesh, however, 
was dry, and very fishy. 

On our jreturn, the mate had discovered a large 

E 2 
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pond of fresh water, about half a mile below where 
the vessel was lying : and as all the water we had 
on board was quite unfit for use, we resolved to 
start it, and fill the casks at the above-mentioned 
pond. 

The following day was spent in watering, while 
the master went in the small Whale-boat to sound 
the passage, and the next morning, the water 
b^ing completed, we got under way at high tide, 

^ A 

and stood out of the harbour. At ten o’clock we 
anchored in the road on the edge of the S,E. bank 
in three and a half fathoms water : the boats were 
immediately sent away to sound. Mes^irs. Oxley 
and Stirling went, on shore to take observations, 

r 

while I went out shooting, but without success, 
the only birds I saw being crows. The next day 
it blew very fresh, and the people were employed 
getting firewood, while the' 'sounding went on as 
before. The latitude of this harbour, by observa- 
tion, is 23°59|'S., and its longitude by chronometer 
,151* 34' 45" E. It had beeh called Rbdd’s Bay by 
Captain King. 

The next morning (Friday, Nov.^ 21st) we 
weighed anchor at eight o’clock A.M.^ and ran 
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out of the road with a moderate breeze at S.S.E., 
and continued working to the -eastward till the 
Sunday afternoon, wh^n at P.M., the water 
suddenly shoaling to four fathoms and a ^lalf, 
came to an anchor for the night Next morning 
at six o’clock we weighed and stood to the N.E., 
and at half past nine the water had the appearance 
of being shoal a-head, and all round ; we therefore 
hove to, and sent the' boat to sound. It proved to 
be a reef of*rocks ,Qf consflerable extent, running 
out from Break Sea Spit, to*the N. by W. The 
least water found on it by the boat was two feet 
and a half. We then bore away N. by W., and 
crossed the reef in five ‘fathoms and a quarter. 
Towards evening it commenced raining* and blow- 
ing extremely hard from S. by W. We treble- 
reefed the mainsail, ;nrhich was notwithstanding 
shortly afterwards split, and nearly blowhi to pieces 
before we could furl it. We then set the trysail 
and spit-fire jib, and lay to till Saturday morning 
(Nov. Sl9th), the sea runnu^ tremendously high, 
and the cutter labourii^ very much, and making 
so much water, that we were obliged to^ump her 

m 

every hour. After continuing to blow thus for six 
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days, the wind fell, and on the Saturday at noon, 
having gotten an observation, we found that the 
current, which he^ sets to the south, had, not- 
withstanding the storm, drifted us nearly tt^enty 
miles per day to windward, so that at six o’clock 
P.M. we came to an anchor in Pumice-stone River, 
Moreton Bay, within 150 yards <tf the shore, in 
the very place where Captain Flinders had alichored 
twenty-two years beforej on discovering the har- 
bour^ which, I bdieVe/lias not ‘been since visited 
by Europeans. Scarcely was the anchor let go, 
when we perceived a number of natives, at the di- 
stance of about a mile, advancing rapidly towards 
the vessel ; and on looking at 'them with the glass 
from the mast-head, I observed one who appeared 
much larjger than the rest, and of a lighter colour, 
being a light copper, while all the others were 
black. This I pointed otft to Mr. Stirling, so that 
we were all on the look-out when they approached ; 
and to our surprise and satisfaction, when opposite 
the vessel, the man hailed us in English. The 
boat was unmediately launched, and Messrs. Oxley, 
Stirling, &nd I, went ashore in her. While ap- 
preaching the beach, the hatives showed many 
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sig^s of joy, dancing and - embracing tlie white 
map, who was nearly as wild as they. He was 
perfectly naked, and covered afo over with white 
and red paint, which the natives make use 
His nanie, it appeared, waS; Thomas, PampfiJet. 
He hfid left Sydney on the 21st March last, in an 
open boat, to bring cedar from the Five Islands, 
al)out fifty miles to the S. . of Port Jiiclcson. There 
w'ere three others with him, , but the boat being 
driven out 40 sea by a gale of .wind, they had 
suffered inconceivable hardships, being twenty-one 
days without watOr, during,, which time one of 
them died of thirst; and they had at length been 
wrecked on Moreton Island, which forms one side 
of Moreton Bay, in the up^r parj; of, which we 
were now lying. He was so bewilderod with joy 
that We copld make very little out of his story that 
night ; so having distributed a few knives, hand- 
kerchiefs, &c. aiinong, the friendly blacks, we re- 
turned on board, takir^g him with us. He now 
informed us that his tw^ surviving companions, 
Richard Harsons and John jKnne^^, after having 
travelled in company with him to the place where 
we found* him, had? about six weeks before, re- 
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solved to prosecute their way towards Sydney; 
that he had accompanied them about fifty miles, 
but his feet becoi^ing sO'Sore that he was unable 
travel further, he had resolved to return to the 
blanks, with, whom we found him, and who had 
before treated him with great kindness; that a 
few days after they parted. Parsons and Finnegan 
having quarrelled, the latter also returned, and 
had since *remained with him, but had been absent 
the last fortnight ‘with the chief of *the tribe on 
a himting expedition ; ‘and that Parsons had nut 
been heard of since his departure. Mr. Oxley, on 
hearing that Finnegan was gone towards the south 

c 

end of the hay, resolvedr to seek him on Monday 
morning, and Jboped by keeping along the shore, 
and occasionally firix^ a musket, to be able to find 
him also. But on Sunday afternoon, at low water, 
a man was observed walking out on a sand-bank 
from the opposite shore towards us, and holding 
in his hand a long stick v^ith a skin on it ; upon 
which I took 'the whale-boat apd pulled towards 
him, whm it proved to be Finnegan. Both he 
and Pamphlet concurring in a story they told ps 
of a large ri\er, which thej had crossed, falling 
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intff the south end of the bay, Messrs. Oxley and 
Stirling started ’next morning in the •whale-.boat, 
taking Finnegan with then?, Jfnd four days’ pro- 
visioni^ ia order to explore it. J remained_behi<id 
to, shoot rare birds ; and this gave me an oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the natives, 
who are both in their dis^sitions and manners 
far superior to those ih the neighbourhood of 
Sydney, and indeed- to any that I had yet seen. 

The prinfipal station of 'the tribe, with vdiom 
we found these poor iheD^ Mfas about two miles 
higher lip the 'Pumit^-stofe River (so called by 
Captain Flinders, froih; the immense quantities of 
that substance found on*its banks) than where 
the vessel lay ; but as they dep^d prineipally on 
fish for their support, they have several Imts, at a 
distMice of three or fopr miles froin each other, to 
which they migrate from time to time' as the fish 
become scarce. Thfeir huts are built of long slender 
wattles, both, ends of which are ' stuck into the 
ground, so as to form ah about three feet and a 
half or four feet high. Thhse are strongly inter- 
woteh with'rude wicker-work, and the*whole is 
covered with tea-tree tmelaleuca arinillaris) bark. 
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in such a manner as to be quite impervious to the 
raiii : thus fonniug a spacious a»h commodious hut^ 
capable of contaii^big from ten to twelve people. 
Ib their journeys the women are obliged to carry 
heavy burthens, consisting of whatever rude utensils 
they may possess, togdher with a large quantity 
of fern-root, whicb.forms a part of their daily food, 
and not unfreqpently t wo or three children besides. 
The men carry pothing but a spear, and perhaps 
a fire-stick; and t^r only employment consists 
in catching fish expertly with 

a kind of hoop-net, which they use in the follow- 
ing manner : They go out in equal parties of four, 

C« 

six, or eight,, each man'^ having two nets. They 
then walk ^ng the beach till they perceive tlie 
fish near ‘the shore, which (from constant practice) 
they are aiabled to do at % depth of four or five 
feet, /iAs sooU ias this takes place, a little boy, 
who accompanies each party, creeps towards the 
water on his hands and. knees; the party then 
divide, forming two lin^-nne on eadiji side of the 
boy, at a distance of two tk t^ yards, and as 
iSGon as •the fish are sufiieiently neV, the b(^ 

c 

throws among them a handful of sand, so as. to 
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distract their attention, whai the men instantly 

♦ ■ 

rush into the water, forming a senjicircle round 
the fish, each man standing between his two nets, 
which he then draws close together. this 
manner they are seldom unsuccessful, and fre- 
quently catch more than they can consume^ As 
they never travel without fire, the moment the fish 
are ouf of the water, they commence roasting and 
eating them, which they do without cleaning or 
any other pffeparittion ; and when they have satis- 
fied themselves, should any* remain, they carry 
them home for their 'Wottien and children^ who 
have been employed during the day in procuring 
fern-root, which they call* dingniva, and a part of 
which they give the men in exchange for fish. 
Wlien Pamphlet arrived among them, 'they had 
no more idea that w^er could be made hot than 
that it could be lUado solid; and on Ids heating 
some in a fin |iiot whkdi he had saved when wrecked, 
the whole tribe gathered round them and watched 
the pot till it begah to btdl, when they all took to 
their heels, shouting at® screaming ; nor could 
they be persuaded to return till thejf saw him 
pour the water out jfnd clean the pot, when they 
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slowly ventured back, and carefully covered- the 

place where the water was spilt with sand. During 

the whole of our countrymen’s stay among them, 

tiiey were never reconciled to this operation of 
% 

boiling. 

The women weave a strong neat kind of net 
with rushes; with one or two of these each native 
, is furnished to carry fish, dingowa, or any thing else 
they may pick up. The nets used for fishing are 
made by the men from the bark*of»fne kurrajoug 

o 

(liibiscus heterophyDus), a shrub which is very 
common in the swamps. It is difficult at first 
sight to' distinguish them from nets made of 
hemp. They have also nets of a much larger size, 
which they use in taking the kangaroo. 

Both sexes go perfectly naked; nor are the 
females at ^ abashed at appearing in that state 
before a stranger. They do not seem to have any 
ornaments, though they were much gratified with 
strips of red cloth and bunting, with which we 
decorated their heads; and some of the scarlet 

9 

tail-feathers of a black codkatoo, which I gave 

t 

them, had nearly produced a quarrel among them. 
Several articles of clothing were also given them, but 
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they were invariably taken off and hidden as soon 
as they arrived at their camp; nor did we see ever 
any article again after they onc^ became possess(^ 
of it. 

" Each individual of this tribe above the agaof 
years had the cartilage of the nose perforated^ and 
many of them (especially the children) wore large 
pieces of stick or bone thrust through it, in such 
a manner as completely to stop the*hostrils. This 
operation is always performed by the same person, 
whose office is hereditary, ^nd confers some privi- 
leges, such as receiring fish, &c. from the others. 
It was held jn this tribe by a fine intelligent young 
man, who was called the Doctor by our men. His 
father held a similar situation in another tribe on 
the south side of the river. 

These tribes are distinguished from each other 
by the different cblourS they use Ih painting their 
bodies. Those on the north side blacken themselves 
all over with chafrbal ^hd bees’ wax, which, with 
wild honey, they pri>Ctire*in abundahc^ ; arid those 
on the south ride paint th4m|^lves with a sort of 
red jaspar,-^ich they buriihiid reduce to a powder. 
Other tribes make use of a white pigment, with 
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which (having previously blackened themselves) 
they daub various parts of their body. Their chief 
appeared ' to possess an unlimited authority over 
them ; he was a tall, middle-aged man, with an 
ifltjglligent countenance. He had two wives, which 
(though it sometimes occurs) does hot seem td be 
common among them. However, only one of them 
lived with him fts h wife ; Hie other was employed, 
while he ate of ifept, m the other 

huts and collecting from their inhabitants hsh, 
fern-ioot, &c. — a tribujte which, was daily paid to 
him without murniurihg, although the rest of the 
tribe in consequence occasionally fell short them- 
selves. The chief possesses nets both for fish 
and kangaroo, but Seldom uses them except for 
his amu^ment. '- Neither does his head wife ever 
go out to gather fem-root with the rest of the 
women. The same" practi^ of scarifying them- 
selves with sharp shells prevads here, as' at Sydney; 
but most of these Indi|«Bfe*ti^fe dut more deeply, 
atod all with great regnlality. The women* here, 
as at Syihiey, ah^lope of the 

little fingef of the left hand?; but the men do not 
extract a front tooth on their approach Jo puberty. 
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as is invariably the case in the vicinity of Port 
Jadkson. The ^amputation of the finger is per- 
formed by the same person wli|> bores the noses. 

Pamphlet and Finnegan, while among the In- 
dians, were regularly painted tvvice a day, ^d 
were frequently importuned to allow thefnselves to 
be further ornamented by scarifying the body and 
boring the pose ; bqt on their signifying that they 
did -not wish it, the natives always desisted; nor 
was any violence used against them during their 
whole residence. 

On only one occasion, during our stay, did the 
Indians s^ow tlie least inclination towards pilfer- 
ing, although they were constantly begging for 
every thing they saw. Our men had been em- 
ployed on shore all day cutting timt)er, and several 
natives had been with them in jihe afternoon. 
Upon returning in the eyeninjg, it was found that 
somebody had stolen the best falling as^e we had: 
this, as we had originally bptr two, we could ill 
spare; and, on Mr* Pehson’s iiifonqingrme of the 
circumstance, T resolved ; to jecover it if possible. 
I accordingly took the Jdlfy-boat, and,* wit& Mr. 
Penson ayd Bowen, pulled up to their em^amp- 
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meat. On landing, several of them came out to 
meet us, and to them I endeavoured to nftike 
known our loss signs. They soon seemed to 
understand me, and signified that they would ac- 
cdi^pajsy me to the place where it was hidden, whicK . 
several of them accordingly prepared to do. How- 
ever, 1 observed that they dropped back one by 
one, so that by the time I had advanced half a 
mile, there werfe only one old man and one young 
mfin left with me ; one of these I was determined 
to sebure till the axe was restored. 1 had some 
difficulty in making, thern keep up with me, as 
they were continually framing- pretehpes to get 
into the bush ; bn^ I at length succeeded in bring- 

C 

ing them opposite the vessel. Here the old man 
made signs thdt he and I should stop till the young 
man brought the axe, and we accordingly halted, 
while the other, was soon out of sight in the wood. 

I then happened to take my eye a irioment off my 
companion, when he darted into the bush with 
amazing celerity, and wash out of sight in an in- 
stant. We now supposed that our friendly inter- 
course with them was at an end, and that we should! 
not again see the axe; but at eight o’clock next 
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morning we found a number of thein on the beach, 
abreast of the vessel, shouting and elevating the 
axe, which, on my going on slyre, was delivered 
to me by the old man who had shown such sjKjed 
the evening before. So this indderit, instffadj^f 
interrupting odr good understanding, rendered our 
mutual confidence more Strong ; for several of the 
natives ventured oh board thaf day for the first 
time, whereas they had always before refused to 
do so with si^ns of fear. From this time forward 
not a single day passed, on which we had not ten or 
twelve of them on board at a time. They seemed 
very curious, inquiring the use of every thing they 
saw, but it was longer before we could persuade 

them to eat any thing with us. However, when 

• • 

they once began, it was by no means ^n easy 
matter to satisfy them. Otir cats and gOats struck 
the/ n with particular * astonishment. We cotild 
not prevail on them to approach the' latter, of 
whose horns they seemed to have a great awe. 
They were, howei^er, continually caressing the 
cats, and holding them up fo* the admiration of 
their compaijions bn shore. 

I could not ascertain that these people had any 


F 
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idea whatever of religion. They do not stand in 
awe of either good or evil spirits ;* no® did the En- 
glishmen we fouiAi with them ever observe any 
thing like religious ceremony or prayer among 
thesn, during all the time of their residence. 

The women are fax more fortunate than those 
in the neighbourhood of Sydney, where they are 
abused in the most cruel way by the men; and 
where the marriage ceremony consists of seizing 
the bride and beating her till she^ is senseless. 
Pamphlet assured me ' that, during his residence 
among these natives (nearly seven months), he 
never saw a woman struck or ill-treated except by 
one of her own' sex. .Indeed, save among the 
women, \ie never saw a quarrel in that or any 
other tribe he was with. The women that I saw 
were far superior in personal beauty to the men, 
or indeed to any natives of this country whom I 
have yet seen. Many of them are tall, straight, 
and well formed ; and there were two, in parti- 
cular, whos^ shape and features were such as no 
white woman need ^ave been ashamed of. 

This tribe amounted in number to^ about thirty 
men, sixteen or seventeen women, and about twenty 
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children. Their quarrels with neighbouring tribes 
are frequent, and often end fatally. As some of 
them were witnessed by Panfphlet and his com- 
panion, it may not be uninteresting to insert Imre 
the description which they gave me of two, at which 
they tvere present, and which I took down at the 
moment. That which Finnegan describes may be 
consi(^ered as the most faithful, ag he witnessed it 
only two days before we found him, and the parti- 
culars were, then strongly impressed on his jnind. 
I give it nearly in bis owA words. 


ACCOUNT OF A FIGHT AMONG THE NATIVES OF 
MOKETON BAY, WITNESSED BY JOI|N FINNEGAN. 

“ The natives at Pumice-stone River having a 
quarrel with another tribe, at the distance of five- 
and-tweuty miles to the S.W., they were about to 
set off for the latter pla<m in order to decide it ; and 
as I was then living with the chief of the Pumice- 
stone River tribe, he insisted on taking me with 
him. We accordingly set out early on» morning, 
travelling Trom ten to fifteen miles daily. Our 

V 2 
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party consisted of ten men, eight or nine women, 
and fourteen chUdren, the king, hi§ son, and myself. 
The men carried tke nets, and the women were 
lo^ed with fem-root, &c. ; all parties, men and 
wom'en, being armed with spears. On the third 
day we halted, and all the men went out fishing. 
After eating a hearty meal, they commenced paint- 
ing and decorating themselves with featliers. The 
king himself covered me all over with charcoal 
and l^es’ wax ; and, when all were dressed, we again 
went forward, and m & .short time ai'rived at a 
number of huts, which had been erected for the 
occasion. They were numerous that I could 
hardly count (hern; and-each tribe (for there were 
many tribes f^sembled to see the fight) appeared 
to have their huts distinct from the other. On 
our arriving within a small distance of the en- 
campment, we all sat down; and as soon as we 
were perceived, the assembled multitude began to 
shout, and immediately my companions were vi.sited 
by several o^ their friepds, and all began to weep 
piteously. Shortlyirfterwards the cliief of the tribe 
on whosetground we were came to us,« and having 
conversed for some time with our cliief, he pointed 
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out a place on which we might build huts for our- 
selves. I'he women of our party then immediately 
commenced building, and in lels than two hours had 
finished five or six commodious huts, in which we all 
rested that night. The next morning a large party, 
including our chief and several of his men, went out 
kangaroo hunting. They were not, however, very 
successful, having only caught one large kangaroo. 
They, however, gave me a great piece of the hind 
quarter, of,which they made me eat very hepfily ; 
and liere I mil observe, that at all times, whether 
they had much or little, fish or kangaroo, or any 
thing el§e, they' always gave me as much as I 
could eat. The same evening at sunset, the whole 
party, carrying fire-sticks, went away §bout a mile 
and a half to where tlib battle took place the next 
day, the chief leaving me with his wife and two 
children in the hut. He however returned some 
time in the night, for I found him at my back 
when I woke in the^ morning. ; The next day, 
after breakfast, the ceremony of pahiting was gone 
through afresh, and we mdrched in regular line, 
our tribe 'having been joined by sever*! strangers, 
all of whom seemed much rejoiced at my accom- 
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panying them. We shortly arrived at a level piece 
of ground, in which had been dug a circular pit 
about forty feet in 'diameter. I was how left in 
care of the chief *s wife at a short distance from this 
pit ; ‘but being anxious to view the fight, in spite Of 
her endeav6urs, I went up towards it. She, how- 
ever, followed me, calling out and weeping ; upon 
which one of the 'mien of oiir tribe came ^o me, 
and, taking my hand, led me up to the pit. I there 
saw a woman of my tribe, and one (Of another, 
fighting desperately with sticks. The battle did 
not, however, last long, as tliey appeared to be 
quite in earnest; and in five minutes their heads, 
arms, &c. being dtreadfuky cut and swelled, om' 
woman was, declared the conqueror, the .other not 
being able* any longer to oppose her. The victory 
was announced by a loud shout from all ^rties, 

f 

and the amazonian combatants were immediately 
carried away by their respective friends. The man 
Who had brought me to the pit still continued 
to hold my hefiid, and I observed his whole body 
tremble like an aspen*leaf. The chief’s wife now 
came again to me, and endeavoured' by every 
means in her power to force me away ; but 
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finding 1 still refused, she went for her husband, 
who immediately came, and. taking away my spear, 
forced me out of the crowd. He then called 
several other chiefs around me, and j^owed me to 
them. This caused great talking and iSugl^ig 
among them, frpm surprise at my colour and ap- 
pearance. The king then addressed them at some 
length, a.pi>arently asking th^ not to hurt me, 
which they gave me to imderstand by signs that 
they would not. I was then delivered up to*our 
chief’s wife once more, who led me back to the 
place where w'e were left before. I had however 
a good wnew of th<| pit, roimd which the whole 
crowd still remained, { now found that, while I 
had been engaged with, the chiefs, another fight 
had tjiken place in the pii^ for I presently saw a 
man carried out by his firiends, whe were of our 
tribe, bleeding profusely at the side from a spear- 
wound. He was brought down to where I was, 
and placed on two men’s knees, with some kan- 
garoo-fekins spread over him ; th« men, women, 
and children howling ami lamenting, much in the 
manner of the lower Irish. They supplmd him with 
water from time to, time, but his wound was evi- 
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(lently inQrtal, and in less than an hour he expired. 
The chief’s wife then took me away, a short di- 
stance from where he lay, and the. whole party 
set to work imiuediately to skin him ; but from 
thS^is^ance at which I stood, I could not perceive 
the manner in wlxich they did it. In the mean 
time tw'o more men liad ^tered the ring to fight; 
and here it may npt amiss, to observe, that 
previous to each fight the same ceremony is used 
that is described by Tht^as Pamphlet in the 
combat which he witnessed. The third fight was 
now going on, while o|jr party were engaged in 
skinning their deceased companion ; when it ap- 
peared, from a treinendons; shout, that some un- 
looked-for event had liappened in the pit. I 
afterwards learned that the spectators judged that 
foul play had taken place between the combatants. 
The crowd upon this drew away from the pit; 
and our party, accompanied by those tribes that 
were friendly to them, formed themselves in a liney 

■\r‘ « 

while their adversaries did the same opposite to 
them. The batfre then became general. Several 
from each ^ide would advance, and having thrown 
their spears, again retire to tfie line, in the manner 
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of Jight infantry. Others would get behind the 
trees, and there watch an opportunity to hurl their 
spears with greater effect. In this manner the 
fight continued upwards of two hours, during whiph 
time many retired from the line severely wounded, 
and another man of our party was killed. What 
number may have been killed on the other side I 
had no means of ascertaining. Pur party now 
began to ^ve way, which being observed by the 
women and gchildren with whom I was, they made 
signs to me to accompany them ; and with .the 
exception of those who were employed in skinning 
the body, we made off. Not being able, however, 
to run as fast as the rest,* I was soon in the midst 
of the opposite party, who, however, notwithstand- 
ing. my fears, did not attempt to hurt me, but 
merely laughed and pointed at me as they passed 
by, showing the same marks of wonder as the chiefs 
had done in the morning, I then walked back to 
the huts which we had Ipft that morning, but found 
nobody there. However, I sat dowii by the fire, 
and towards evening they b^an to return, a few 
at a time. * Just before dark I saw a lafge crowd 
approach, who (it seems) were bringing the bodids 
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of the two men who had been killed. They laid 
them down about twenty rods from the huts, and 
b^an a great lamentation over them. The first 
bjdy was completely flayed, but they had not yet 
had leisure to skin the other. I attempted to 
approach, but was immediately prevented by all 
hands, and forced to return to the fire. Shortly 
afterwards our ddef wd;his wife canie bs^tk, and 
instantly commenced packing up their nets, &c. in 
orde^" to depart. Two ^ge fires fWere lighted 
where the bodies lay, in which, as I judged from 
the noise as well as Uie offensive smell, they were 
both consumed. Inunediately after this our whole 
party decamped ; and hftving travelled more than 
half a mile, wje stopped for the night. Very early 
next morning we again started, and travelled ail 
day with great expedition, without ever halting or 
eating any thing. Among om: party were four 
women and three men wounded, the latter very 
severely. They however contdved, though witli 
difficulty, W kieep up with us. I, had observed, 
during ^8 day’s Aarch, two men, one of whom 
belongedito our tribe, and another to a tribe which 
iivas friendly to us, each of whom carried something 
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on his shoulder, but- did not keep the same path 
with us, walking through the bush at a little di- 

* f 

stance abreast of us. Being curious to know what 
it was they carried, I attempted several times -to 
approach them; but as soon as this was observed, 
I was invariably brought back by the others, who 
made signs to me not to go n^r them. We tra- 
velled that day about eight or ten miles, and towards 
evening arrived at the edge of a large swamp, 
where we halted, and huts were instantly erected 
by the women, who were sSfterwards obliged to go 
out and procure fem-root for the whole party, the 
men never* providing any thing but fish or game. 
I lodged as usual with the* chief, at a little distance 
from whose hut I observed the two jmen» hang up 
their burthens, which I again attempted to ap- 
proach, but was (as before) prevented. Here we 
remained two days, during which a, large fife was 
kept constantly burning underneath the trees on 
which these mysterioUJ^ burthens were bahging. 
On the evening of the SMiond day, once more 
attempted to find out of what tfiey consisted, though 

I strongly Suspected they were the skihs of the 

0 

two men who had betvi killed. The old chief, on 
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seeing me go near them, ran after me, calling 
loudly to me to return ; but I persevered, and at 

f ' . # 

last reached the place. I now saw that my conjecture 
.gght I the two skins were stretched each on 
fom spears, and drying over the fire. The skin 
of the head was divided into two parts, and hung 
down with the hair on it. The soles of the feet 
and palms of the hands were also lianging down, 
and the nails still attached firmly to the skin. 
Several of the men and women were^sittiug round 
the fire, under the skins, and now invited me to sit 
down with them, which I did. They then gave 
me some kangaroo-sldn to decorate m'y arras and 
head, and seemed to wish me to sing to them ; but 
on my maldug signs that it was not projrer to do 
so while ‘the remains of our friends were not buried, 
they seemed surprised, and^aftei’wards told me by 
signs* that they were much pleased at ray refusal. 
After sitting with them about half *an hour, the 
chief 's wife caiiie and brojight me back to the hut. 
Shortly afterwards, all the men dressed themselves 
ih kangaroo-skins, and one of them in an old rug 
jadiet vflbieh I had, and with one of two of the 
women, held a consultatioh round the fire, each 
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person having a fire-stick in his hand. After con- 
versing about half an hour, two of the party se- 
parated from the rest, and having taken down the 
skins, set off at full speed through the bush ; the 
rest followed, shouting and making much’iroiw*. 
After this I saw nothing more of the skins, nor do 
I know what became of them. In about three- 
quarters of an hour the party returned ; and the 
man who had taken my old jacket gave it me back. 
The next morning we returned towards the Pumioe- 
stone River by the same path which we had tra- 
velled to the fight, and the natives followed their 
usual occitpations of fishing and hunting as if 
nothing had happened.” 

The fight which Pamphlet described qs having 
been witnessed by him was not fortunately’ .so 
sanguinary ; and as the termination was very dif- 
ferent from that above described, I shall insert it 
here. 
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account of a fight witnessed m' thomas 

PAMPHLET. 


C“ ,M)OUt the time of our first arrival at Pumiee- 
stone River, the young native whom we called the 
Doctor, and who used to bore the noses and scarify 
the sMns of the rest of the tribe, had been wounded 

4 

in the knee with a spear, while out on a hunting 
expedition, by a native of .another tribe, at a di- 
stance of fifty miles to the northward. As the 
spear had broken in the wound, there was a good 
deal of infiammation in his leg, when <^he applied 
to me to cure him. Tl\is I effected by extracting 
a large splinter from his knee, and in a short time 
he was quite recovered. As soon as his cure was 
effected, and he was able once more to go out 
fishing and himting, he sallied forth, acaimpanied 
by several of his tribe, in order to take satisfaction 
of the man who had wounded him ; and having a 
great lilring fpr me, on account of my having cured 
him, he insisted on my going with him; 

“ The spot appointed for the combat was a small 
ring, about twenty-five feet in diameter,* about three 
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feet deep, and surrounded by a palisade of sticks. 
The crowd assembled to see the. fight amounted to 
about 500 men, women, and 'Children ; and the 
combatants, followed by those who were friendly 
to th|m respectively, approached the ring inliinj^e 
file, and drew up in a r^ular manner on opposite 
sides of the ciiclei The whtde assembly were well 
armed, many of them ha’n% five or six spears 
each. The two combatants then entered the ring, 
and having laid down their sjiears in opposite roWs» 
point to point, began walhing backwards and for- 
wards, talking loudly to each other and using vio- 
lent gestures, as if to inflame their passions to 
a due height. The women had previously been 
driven away, and the most profound, silence 
reigned in the rest of the assembly. After about 
ten minutes spent in this way, they commenced 
picking ' Up their sp^s with their feet, keeping 
their eyes fixed on each other, so as tb' prevent 
either from taking advantage of the other’s stoop- 
ing. In this manner they proceeded till they had 
each three spears, which they, stuck in the ground, 

o * 

ready for immediate use. * At the moiyent when 
they comnjenced thus picking up their spears, a 
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tremendous shout burst from the spectators, who 
immediately relapsed into their former silence. 'All 
now being ready, oiie or two of the friends of each 
party spoke across the ring for a few minutes ; 
arid as soon as they ceased, the Doctor threw his 
spear with all his force at the other, who, however, 
succeeded in warding it off with a kind of wooden 
shield called an ekmong^ into which, however, it 
penetrated three or four inches. The other then 
thi’ew in his turn ; hut his spear was also warded 

• I 

off in the same mannet The third spear which 
the Doctor threw penetrated quite through the 
shoulder of his adversary, who instantly, fell, when 
one or two of his frienclg, jumping into the ring, 
pulled out the spear, and returned it to its owner ; 

i. 

and the tournament concluded with loud huzzas 
from all parties. They all then retired to huts, 
which had been erected for ‘the occasion, and the 
next day they again met at the ring, in order to 
give the friends of the wounded man an opportu- 

" ' c- • . ' 

nity to avenge his quarrel. But it appeared that 
no one wished to do«o, as each, had now wounded 
the otherj, and a reconciliation took pl^jce between 
the two tribes, which was announced shouting. 
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dancing, &c. ; and a parcel of , boys were selected 
from each party, and sent into the ring to wrestle : 
after which both tribes joined dn a hunting expe- 
dition, which lasted a week; but my feet being 
sore, I was consigned to the care of the wom^.” 


Messrs. Osley and Stirling had named Thursday, 
the 4th December, for their return to the vessel ; 
but after waiting dinner till past seven o’clocl^ We 
gave them over for that nighty and were employed 
on the following day in completing , our wood and 
water, so as to be ready for sea the next morning. 
On Friday evening, at sum-set, I Vent ashore and 
made a large fire, in order to serve as a beacon for 
the boat, which, however, not having arrived at 
ten o’clock, I went to bed, somewhat uneasy, lest 
some accident should* have happened : however, 
after I had been in IM about an hour, Mr. Penson 

came down to let me know that he had heai^ 

• 

seen a gun fire. On this I rose, and jhst before 
midnight the boat came alongsMe, hamhg rowed 
with very lit^ intermis^n since five q^clodk in 
the morning. They were all much fatigued, pm:- 
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ticularly Mbssrs. Oxley and Stirling, who had not 
been well before they left the vessel, and now ap- 
peared quite exhausted, from constant exposure to 
a hot sun for twelve or fifteen howE daily in an 
open . boat. Oiur hardships were rendered less 
tolerable from our having been so shamefully 
robbed by our servants, in consequence of which 
these gentlemen had no wine or spirits to take 
with them. 

‘ IVfr. Oxley told us, that after losing the first day 
in the examination jof “a large treek, which Fin- 
negan mistook for the river, they had on the fol- 
lowing day entered the river itself, by an entrance 
three miles wdde, and had proceeded above fifty 
miles fropi the month. The water was fresh about 
eighteenr miles up, even at high wtifer, and where 
they left off, ftie tide still rose four feet and a half. 
This magn^Cent river, the fiMrther examination of 
which they were obliged With reluctance to post- 
pone to a more favourable opportunity, was, at the 
termination* of their pr^mss, above half a mile 
wide, eig^i -fiithoms from an emi- 

nence nekr it they obtained a view ef its Course, 
meandering for nearly thirty miles thtmigh a rich 
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flat country, clothed with large timber, among 
wfiich was an unknown species of pine in consi- 
derably abundaii(^, which &am its shse, and the 
apparently excellent quality of the wood, will pro- 
bably prove a yaluable acquisition to the ^colony, 
it being well calculated for ships’ spars. The 
soil on both banks was a rich black loam, and in 
every part the wild indigp was growing in abun- 
dance. 

Having been thus successful beyond our expecta- 
tions in the main object of our expedition, and the 
cutter being ready for sea; we got under way in the 
morning of Saturday, .6th December, with the last 
quarter of flood tide, and the winfl at N.E., in order 
to work out of the bay; but while we were on the 
last tack that was necessa^ to clear Moreton-head, 
the wind suddenly dropped round to the southward, 
and came on to blow with great violence. The 
gale continued till Monday afternoon, though it 
was less strong than that we encountered off Break- 
sea Spit, ami then it mc^crated as auddeuly as it 
commenced^ ^e wind, tlte» .V|eering 40 the N.E. 
we stood ais^ bdbre it, having been dyite® about 
twenty Eaiies to the northward during the ^le. 

li 2 ■ ■ . 
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The next morning, about eight o’clock, we w'ere 
within a few miles of Turtle Island ; and Mr. Stir- 
ling and I, who had, ever since we left it, been an- 
ticipating the pleasure we should feel in brii^ing 
back a quantity of turtle to our friends in Sydney, 
with much difficulty prevailed on Mr. Oxley to 
come to with the cutter under the lee of the island. 
We then went ashore ; but, owing to the late gale, 
the breakers ran so very high, and the tide was 
so far in, that though we saw numbers of turtle 
swimming round the^ island, not one of them was 
able to land. However, we procured a large quan- 
tity of mutton-birds’ eggs, together wtth several 
birds, and a large bag ctf spinach, with which w'e 
w'ent baeji to the cutter, and immediately got 
under way. The eggs are excellent, and are with 
difficulty distinguished from hens’. Indeed, one 

V 

of our men assured me that he had often sold them 
in Sydney market for hens’ eggs. They afforded 
us a dish of excellent pancakes, which, with the 
spinach, were a real treat to us, as we had been 

long without any vegetables ; and Mr. Oxley, Mr. 

’4w 

Penson, and some of the men, had become badly 
afflicted with the scurvy. T^he breeze ‘•continuing 
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fair^and steady, we ran on for the remainder of tlie 
day, and through the night, with all sail set ; and 
next day at ten A.M, we expected, acconKng to 
our reckoning, that we were oflP Smoky Cape, jibgjit 
forty miles to the north of Port Macquarie. , It 
was, however, so hazy that we could not distinguish 
the land at that time ; but in a quarter of an hour, 
on its jiuddenly clearing up, we foqnd to our sur- 
prise that we were passing Port Macquarie, having 
thus in twenty-two hours run 205 miles, of which 
distance, as the cutter never exceeded seven and a 
half per hour by the log, the current must liave 
drifted us about fifty-six iniles. 

We immediately haul^ in for the shore, and 
the sea breeze shortly afterwards s^ttiiig in, Mr. 
Stirling and I were enabled to land at about one 
o’clock, Mr. Oxley being unable to move from the 
swelling hi his legs. We were received with the 
same hospitality whidi we had before experienced 
from Captain Allman and bis officers, who imme- 
diately supplied us with fowls, vegetables, and 
every thing in their power, fvhich th^ thought 
would be acceptable to us. We dined with Captain 
Allman ; but having promised Mr. Oxley to return 
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to the vessel by four o’clock, P.M., we took ^ re- 
luctant leave of our friends, and, accompanied by 
Mr. Fenton, returned to the cutter. Here, to our 
satisfaction, Mr. Fenton was with some 
difficulty enabled to persuade Mr. Oxley to go on 
shore and remain for the night. Accordingly we 
all returned, and after spending a pleasant evening, 
and eiSjoying a good night’s rest. On Tlmrcday at 
noon we once more got under way, and on Satur- 
day •'evening, December 13 th, at six o’clock, we 

o, ■ ■ 

had the pleasure of dbming to an anchor in Sydney 
Cove. 
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Wi>Ieft Sydney, March 21st, in. a large open 
boat, of twenty-nine feet six inches extreme length 
over all, and ♦en feet beam, belonging to WilKam 
Farrel and Richard Parsons, ft)r the Five Islands, 

to take in cedar. The crew consisted of Richard 

« 

Parsons, John Finnegan, John Thompson, and 
myself. We had a considerable quantity of pro- 
vision, flour, pork, &c. for the purpose of. buying 
cedar, and four gallons of water and five of rum. 
About four o’clock the same evening, when within 
seven or eight miles of our destination, a violent 
gale came on from the west, which forced us to 


lower all sail, and keep .the boat before the sea. 
The night came on with heavy rain an<i increasing 
wind, but w^d.^d not lose sig^t of land* till shut 
out by darkness. The gale continued with un- 
abated violence for five days, when it moderated ; 
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but tlie sea continued to run so very high^that 
we were still obliged to keep the boat before it, 
without being able to carry any sail tiU the eleventh 
dajr^viz. 2ld April, when the sea being much fallen 
we made sail, supposing that the current had 
drifted us to the southward, and (hat we were 
then off Van Diemen’s Land. We had no com- 
pass, but we .steered by the sim, as near as we 
could guess, a N.W. course, expecting very soon to 

e * 

make the land in the neighbourhood of the Five 
Islands, our original destination. Our small stock 
of water was totally expended on the second day, 
and the rain we caught in the commencement of 
the.gale was so spoiled^by salt water, that we were 
forced to throw it away. Our sufferings were 
dreadful for the following thirteen days, having 
nothing to drink but rum. We were almost unable 
to speak, and could with difficulty understand each 
other. John Thompson, a Scotchman, the best 
hand in the boat (having been an old man of war’s 
man), had become quite delirious from drinking 
salt water, and wa4 totally useless .to us. On the 

•“A- 

fifteentH day (6th April), a heavy shower of rain 
fell, and our sails being lowered and spread, we 
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Caught about a bucket and a half ; but from the 
sails having been so much drenched with salt- 
water, it was almost useless to us. On the 
eighteenth day (9th April), a light mizzling»»in 
fell, when we caught a bucket-full, which xvas 
much better. Thompson recovered a little on 
getting some of it, but still continued severely 
purged and otherwise affected by the salt water he 
had drank. We still continued steering the same 

course, N.W. as we imagined, till the ninetftenth 

•» 

day (10th April), when about eleven o’clock A.M. 
John Finnegan having gone up to the mast-head, 
said that he saw land right a-head, which he de- 
clared to be the headland of Port Stephen, he 
having formerly worked there ; buttnotHbieing able 
to credit him, I went up to the mast-head mysellV 
and, after looking eg.rnestly for some time, was 
unable to determine whether it was land or a cloud : 
howevtff, w-e determined to steer for it; but towards 
evening we lost sight of it entirely. Thompson 
was at this time very bad, and Finnegan had be- 
come quite dw'sf ; while Parsoris and myself, though 
not so bad; were hardly able to speak or move; a 
dreadful lassitiule came over us, and it was With 
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much difficulty we could keep Our watch of jtwo 
hours each. We continued in this state till the 
twenty-first day (l^Jth April), when at daylight, it 
beijig watch, I distinctly saw land a-head, 
which, as the morning advanced, appeared to be 
three or four islands. We made all sail for them. 
Thompson, on hearing this joyful news, apparently 
revived a little ; we had been obliged to bi»d him 
hand and foot, three or four days before, to prevent 
his jumping overboard, being completely deranged: 
his feet were now untied, when he immediately 
came aft to me, imagining we had already been on 
shore, and entreated for God’s sake I would give 
him fresh water. WheiS he found I was not able 
to comply with his request, he became worse ; 
raving iri the most incoherent manner, saying he 
had just dined with his family in Scotland, &c. : 
he then lay down near the well, and in the Course 
of an hour expired. We now stood on ffijr the 
land till about ten o’clock, P.M. when, expecting to 
get on shore* at daylight next morning, we hove 
the boat to, being th^n, according to|^ur judgment, 
about an’ hour’s run from the shore; We saw 
plainly the native.s round their fires, arid intended 
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to keep clear of them, if possible, the next day. 
About midnight the boat struck on a reef of rocks, 
but being light, the heave of the .sea carried her 
over it without damage ; and when daylight broke, 
we found we had drifted so far to sea that the 
landj was barely visible : however, we had a fine 
fresh favourable breeze and smooth water, and 
again steered for the same land, and by sunset 
were within two or three miles of shore, but a little 
to the north of the place where we hove to the njglit 
before. We were, however, ifearful of venturing 
on shore on account of the natives, whom we again 
distinctly saw ; we therefore kept on through the 
night, steering north. In» the mfirning the wind 
was light and the water smooth, and we were close 
in with the shore. I now saw plainly a. run of 
tresh water trickling through the beach, and pro- 
posed to take the boat’s running rigging and make 
it fast to the keg, and swim ashore with it, b)f 

which means they could haul the . fresh water on 

• 

board ; but this w'as objected to by Barsons, who 
being half owner of the boat^ was afraid of her 
being lost : vfe' therefore continued our cpurse all 
day, and towards evening Parsons declared he was 
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dying, and that he must have fresh water if the 
boat was lost. We therefore looked out for a f>lace 
to run her ashore, or land, but the breakers and 
swell prevented us ; so we continued our course all 
thal^ night under easy sail. Thoi^ipsou’s body 
had continued on board all this time, as we con- 
stantly expected to be able to land and bury it: 
it now; however, began to grow offensive, and we 
consulted whether we should not throw it over- 
board. This was agreed to after some altercation. 
He was then searched, and in his waistcoat we 

t> 

found his ticket-of-leave sewed up. Parsons then 
bound a handkerchief over his face, and he was 
thrown overboald. He ^ad been kept so long that 
he swam as light as a cork on the water. We 
continue the whole of this day, the twenty-fourth 
(15th April), miming along shore to the north- 
ward, wiriiout being able to efiect a landing ; and 
during the might we ran on fhe same course under 
easy sail. The next morning Finnegan, who was 
at the lielm, said he saw a bight in which we could 
anchor, with a stream of fresh water running in it. 
We acptasdingly steered into it, thh. water being 
tolerably smooth, and let go our anchor at about 
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half a quarter of a mile from the shore, and payed 
out *about forty fathoms of cable to let her drift 
further in. I then stripped, and having made the 
running rigging fast to the keg, jumped over and 
attempted, to swim for the shore ; but I was so 
weak and exhausted, that, what Avith the little 
surf, and what with the keg, I was in the water 
near an hour and a half before I could succeed 
in landing ; but no sooner did my foot touch the 
ground than I ran to the fresh water, and lying 
down by it, I drank like a horse. I then returned 
to the beach for the keg, which I again left and 
ran back for another drink. This happened three 
or four times ; and when*I atteihpted to fill the 

keg, I w’as quite unable to do it, from weakness 

• • 

and the quantity of water I had swalloAyed. In 
the meantime it began to blow very fresh from the 
eastward, and my companions called loudly to me 
to come on board to assist in hauling the boat off ; 

but the surf ran so high, and my weakness was 

• 

such, that 1 did not dare to venture again into 
the water : I therefore called to them, as the breeze 
freshened, to^cut the cable and let her ruji ashore. 
This, after •some time, they did; and with the 
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help of a little swimming, both got safe on shore. 
The boat grounded on the sandy beach, anh in 
less than five minutes her\ bottom was stove in. 
The eagerness of my companions for fresh ^ater 
ev^exceeded mine. I had brought on shore a 
pint tin pot to fill the keg: Parsons emptied tliis 
thirteen times in succession ; while Finnegan lay 
down in the water, and drank to such excess that 

f * 

his stomach could not retain it, but threw it all up 
again. This he repeated four several times. We 
had all of us stripped off our clothes for the pur- 
pose of swimming on shore, and the surf now ran 
so high, that it w'as impossible to approach the 
boat for the purpose of (getting them ; so that we 

were all perfectly naked, with the exception of an 

• ♦ 

old rug, jacket that Finnegan picked up next 
morning. The beach on w^hich the boat struck 
was a low sand, surrounded by sand-hills, which 
did not even afford fire-wood; but had it been 
ever so abundant, we had not the means of kindling 
a fire; we Iherefore ascended the lull, and lay 
down on the sand to pass the night. It was rain- 
ing heai^y, mad I being the weaked^ was placed 
in the middle between ray companions. We suffered 
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much throughout the night from cold and hunger ; 
aiuf next morning, when day broke, we found the 
boat had gone to pieces, and that some few of the 
things in her had drifted ashore. We then went 
down to the beach, and found three bags of flour, 
two of which were totally spoiled; but the salt- 
water had not penetrated above two inches into 
the tlurd. We therefore emptied those which 
were spoiled, and each took from twenty to thirty 
pounds of good flour, being as much as we thought 
we were able to carry. W^still imagined we were 
far to the southward of Port Jackson. Four or 
five days Itefore we were wrecked, we saw many 
flying-fish and dolphins, arM caught one or two of 
the former ; but it never struck us on thaf account 
that we were to the northward of Port Jackson. 
Accordingly, after making a \^retched meal of 
flour and water, whicli we mixed ip a bucket that 
had drifted ashore, ^ve set out along the beach in 
a nortlierly direction, and continued to walk, as 
expeditiously as our weakness would altow, till near 
dark. We then observed a imtive path, striking 
into the bush/which apparently cut off a blutf head 
before us : this we determined to follow, and in a 


u 
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short time we saw before us a black woinau ami 

chihl, carrying water in a bark vessel. Fearing 

that if we Were sera, this woman would alarm her 

tr ibe, ^ we concealed ourselves till they had passed, 

and then continued our journey. There were 

several large huts near where we saw the woman ; 

but the men were probably employed in fishing, as 

we did not see any. After proceeding about a 

mile, we reached the beach on the other side of 

the « head; and on leaving the busl^ saw a large 

hut, near which was "S, boy amusing himself by 

throwing a .si)ear at some crows. There were a 

great number of native dogs round tiie hut, but 
% 

they did not ap],jear t(f notice us. After a short 
time the, boy turning round saw us, and instantly 
ran into the hut, from which a man now ma<le his 
appearance. He hastily snatched a spear from the 
side of the hut, and then took hold of the chihl 
with the intention of running into the bush ; but 
a very large woman ran out, and throwing the 
child on her back, instantly disappeared. I now 
called to.the man t(fstop, when, to our astonishment, 
he ansvifered in good English, “ Wha^do you want ? 
Do you wish to kill me ?” and then* followed the 
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woman. This circumstance convinced us that we 
were in tlie neighbourhood of some English settle- 
ment, and gave us great spirfts, as we had now 
hopes of shortly reaching some place where ^ur 
wants Would be relieved. It will be afterwards 
seen that we were wrong, and we could never 
account for this Moreton islander’s being able to 
speak.English, while the natives qf Moreton Bay 
appeared never to have seen a white man before*. 
I then desired Finnegan to go into the hul? and 
fetch some fire, which he cRd } after which we pro- 
ceeded, intending to stop at the first fresh water 
we fell in with. This happened in the course of a 
mile : it was a shallow pool about six inches deej). 
Here we made a fire, and having mixed some flour 
and water, made cakes of it, and set theirf domi to 
roast. While thus employed we Saw some native 
dogs, Avhich appeared to have followed us from the 
hut; and shortly afterwards I saw a man’s head 
peeping over tlie bank, behind us, and then tito 
or three more. We beckoned them^to approach, 

Captain Klinders encountered them in 1799^ but Pam- 
phlet must have been in a delirium when he thought tint 
native ispoke English. 

H 2 
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which, after some time, they did, when w'e offered 
them some calce, which they pretended to eat, but 
linmediately spat it- out again. .iTheir number now 
amounted to about twelve ; and they began to feel 
us about the breast and slioulders in a manner 
that greatly alarmed us : we therefore prepared to 
move again, as soon as we had finished our meal. 
They noAV became very urgent that we should 
return with them to the huts we had first seen ; 
but v^e persisted in proceeding to the north w'ard. 
They had nets on their backs, with which they 
made signs that they would catch fish for us ; but 
when they found we were obstinate, some of them 
prepared to accornpany ds, and one or two of them 
took up (jur bags of flour to carry for us. We 
proceeded about a mile with them, when we came 
to another set of huts, into which our conductors 
invited us ; and on our consenting, they appeared 
quite happy, dancing and singing around us. They 
then made a fire, near which I lay down to sleep 
with my bag under my head, while one of the 
natives rennained, as if to take care of me, and 
keep up the fire. My companions w^?nt into one 
of the large huts, where every sort df attention 
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v/a« shown them, and passed the night thenp. 
In the morning, after having breakfasted on 
some of our cakes, we again set out, accompanied 
by oiu: kind friendly natives, who brought* us 
down to the beach, and again seemed very anxious 
that we should return the way we came, but they 
did not offer to use any kind of force. We, how- 
ever, Setermined to proceed to the horthward, sup- 
posing that that course would ultimately lead .us 
to Port Jacl&on ; and whra they found we would 
not return, some of them, as before, accompanied 
us on our way. After proceeding about three 
miles, they led us into til^e.bush, where we found 
more huts. Here again they wished us to remain ; 
but after sitting with them about ail hour, we pro- 
ceeded much against their wish, accompanied by 
one of their number. .We walked along the beach, 
and passed several more huts, but the inhabitants 
did not appear to take any notice .of us. At the 
last of these huts our guide left us, pointing out 
another station at some distance, and making signs 
that, by proc;feding, we should fail in with a canoe. 
He also took us to a rising ground, where he indi- 
cated a point of land at some distance, which (as 
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^ piacp wljteKe we were appeared to be an island) 
we iinagined to be the main land. We thra pro-? 
ceeded till about three or foiu o’clock in the after- 
nocftiT;’ when we found near the beach four or five 
large huts, apparently deserted ; and there beipg a 
goad run of water neat them, we resolved to pass 
the night there. The next day, finding that the 
natives did not^appeat, we deternuned to remain 
till the following morning, in order to refresh our- 
selves a little. We then again proceeded on our 
journey, and continued travelling along the beach 

for the following five days, without meeting any 
. « 

u^Udves, or any thing worth notice. Our feet 
being sore, we were not able to walk far at a time, 
and we helped out our flour from time to time 
with cockles and other shell-fishj which we met 
with in our way. On the fifth day we arrived at 
a high sandy point, where we found our further 
progress shaped by a channel about three miles 
wide, through whidb the tide appeared to run very 
rapidly; We were uow certain that we had been 
thrown ofi an isla&d, and our thoughte were thefor 
fore directed towards the means of reaching tbe main 
land. At the back of the sand-hill, we found a small 
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well of fresh water, which had been dug by the 
natives ; >near this we made a fire and passed the 
night. We observed fires on" the opposite shore, 
and early the next morning we kindled a large,^ue 
down on the beach, which being seen by the natives, 
one of them passed over in a large canoe. As he 
approached, however, we retired behind the hill ; 
and when he had hauled up his .canoe, he made 
directly for the fire. We then made our appear- 
ance, but ncv sooner did he observe our colouf than 
he ran back to his boat, ^d jumping in, pushed 
rapidly off, shouting and roaring with all his might. 
In the meantime, another canoe was launched from 
the opposite side with two men, who met the first 
about half across the cBaimel, and^hey then botii 
paddled towards the place where we wdte sitting. 
When they had landed, we wa» nnwilhng to ap- 
proach them, lest they should again be frightened, 
and therefore remained sitting quietly by our fir^. 
The three men then, approacjied cautiously to- 
wards us, and, having examined us* at a distance, 
returned to their boats, and made signals with 
some pieces of bark to those on the oppdsite shore, 
when two*more canoes pushed oft', wifli five or six 
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men in each ; and, as soon as these had landed, the 

e 

whole party, to the number of foiirteen, approached 
us. They were perfectly naked, and had neither 
speaks nor any other kind of weapon with them. 
They still appeared shy of coming near us, but at last 
one man came close to the fire, and on our making 
signs, two or three, more followed his example, and 
in a short time the whole party had formed a , circle 
round us. Parsons happened to have a pair of 
scissors, which had belonged to Thojnpson, and 
their beards being very long, he commenced cutting 
them, which appeared to delight them greatly. 
They remained an hour with us ; and oii rising to 
go away, we got oiu bags on our backs, and pre- 
pared to accoippany theitf. This however they 
4id not feem ihdined to permit, but ran down 
quickly to their boats. We then endeavoured to 
secure one of their canoes, but they were too quick 
fdr us, and jumping in, pushed them rapidly away. 
We now began to despair of being able to quit the 
island, and'retnimed very unhappy to some deserted 
huts, which we had skcn about tlu«e miles before 
we arriveffat 'the point. Hefe we passed the night, 
and next morning returded to the point', in hopes 
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of being still able to persuade the natives to take 
us ^ross the channel. \ On approaching it, our joy 
was ejocessive at seeing the laiige canoe, that had 
appeared first on the preceding day, lying on the 
beach without any person near it. On looking 
round, however, we saw two natives,- who were ap- 
parently proceeding towards the place where our 
boat had been lost, for we now found we had 
walked nearly round the island. They <lid not 
appear to notice us, but kept on their way, pp6n 
which we proceeded with •all,, speed to secure the 
canoe. On examination, w'e feiared that it would 
not carry* us all three with our bags, &c. ; so, 
having consulted awhile, I agreed to remain 
behind, and let Parsons- and Finnegan cross over, 
when it was stipulated that one of theip should 
return and fetch me. They accordingly pushed 
oflF, and I retreated ^ the top of the hDl, from 
whence I was able to see them the whole way 
across. On the canoe’s approaching the shore, I 
could perceive a great nuniber of natives walking 
out in the water to meet them, which made me 
very apprehensive that they were about to destroy 
them ; and when they' had landed, the whole crow’d 
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got round them and moved in towards the bush, 
which at last hid them from my sight. I re.- 
mained looking out till evening, expecting to see 
the canoe every minute, but in vain. I therefore 
reined to the little well, where we had passed 
the first night, and having kindled a fire, spent a 
very wretched night, being greatly alarmed lest 
my companions shmdd have met with some mis- 
fortune. In the morning, I returned to the beach 
and made a large fire, in hopes that, on seeing it, 
the canoe would return for me. However, .1 was 
again disappointed, nor was I able to perceive a 
single native on the shore the whole day. I now 
began to lament my hard fate, in being left alone 
in this desolate place, where, after the little flour 
I hatf w^ exi)ended, I must expect to perish either 
by hunger or the hostility of the natives; and I 
returned to the well, fully cdnvinced that I should 
never again see either of my unfortunate com- 
panions. The next morning, in walking along 
the shore, neg.r the point, 1* ^w a large cask, which 
had drifted ashore ftpiu abme vessel. Conceiving 
it might contain some iffovisions or Spirits, I set 
to, work to get some of the hdops off ; but when I 
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had succeeded, I found, to uiy disappointment, that 
it contained only sijf other casks, one inside the 
other. They apx>eared quite fiush, and had not 
been long in the water: they seemed to be in> 
tended to hold oil. While thus employed, I gave 
many an anxious look to the opposite shore. I was 
proceeding up the hill again, when I saw the canoe 
put off with two persons in it, whom, qii its nearer 
approach, I ascertained to be Finnegan and one of 
the natives. ♦ On readiing the beach, the native 
took his nets qji his shourdei^ and marclied off in 
the same direction as the two who had before left 
the canoe*; but before he went, he made signs for 
me to go back with Fi&negan.’ Finnegan now 
told me that nothing could exceed thp kindness 
with which they had been treated by the natives, 
who had lodged them in a large hut by themselves, 
and given them aS much fish as they could eat, but 
that they coUld not before persuade the natives to 
let the canoe epme over for me ; and it was only 
by accident he was npw enabled tp come with the 
native I' had spen, who. was gding to visit his friei^s 
on the island. The tide was, now running out; of 
the channel vrith great rapidity, and I wished Fin- 
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uegan either to pull along shore for some distqnce, 
or to wait till the tide slacked ; but he obstinately 
I)ersisted in pulling straight across without delay. 
I Yfss obliged to comply, and we pushed oiF ; but 
no sooner had we left the shore than, in spite of 
all our efforts, the current took ns out to sea. We 
still continued paddling for about an hour and a 
half, by which time we had drifted out dose to the 
breakers, which were very heavy all round us ; 
and, as we had no hope of the canoe’s living if she 
once got among them, we redoubled our efforts, 
but to no purpose : we were soon in the midst of 

i 

them ; but, contrary to our expectations, the little 
canoe rode it out much better than a larger boat 
would have dene. We soon got clear of them, 
and were “now in the open ^ beyond them. The 
tide still continued very strong, and we did not 
relax om efforts to gain the opposite shore, where 
we saw the natives, and Parsons in the midst of 
them, running along and watching our progress. 
At last, after ‘about five hours’ hard paddling, the 
tide turned, and we reached the shore in safety, 
eight miles from the place where we had originally 
intended to land. AVe found Parsons and a number 
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of natives waiting on the beach, and were received 
by fliein with many demonstrations of joy. They 
lifted the canoe into the bush,, and presented us 
with several roasted fish, and then conducted us 
to their huts. They placed us in a very lafge 
well-built hut by ourselves, and supplied us with 
fish, water, &c. very liberally. Here we remained 
for a week or ten days, during which time we 
were most hospitably treated by the* natives. They 
would not, however, suffer us to approach the huts 

m 

in which their women were, for the first five or six 
days ; and at night five or six of the younger men 
would sleep in front of our hut. But they after- 
wards became less vigilant, and* we used to pass 
through their huts among the women as we pleased. 
Having now recovered our strength m some degree, 
and being much refreshed, after consulting toge- 
ther, Parsons and I tesolved to continue our en- 
deavours to reach Sydney ; but we had some diffi- 
culty in persuading Finnegan to accompany us. 
He said that the blaclts were so friendly that he 
wished to remain with them, sooner than encoimter 
the difficulty and danger of attempting to return 
to any of , our settlements. At length, howewer, 
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he consented to go; and accordingly, early in the 
morning, about the tenth day, we set out iii a 
westefly direction,, in order to get rOtind the large 
bay, of which the island that we had Originally 
been thrown upon fornis the eastern boundary. 
We had saved as much of our flour as possible, so 
that our stock still amounted to about forty pounds, 
the greater part Of Which Parsons carried.^ Fin- 
negan carried the rfeSt, an^ a stick of fire ; while I 
bore an axe and a tin pot, which we had saved from 
the Wreck. The natives had pointed out an inlet 
to lis at the distance of twelve, or fourteen miles, 
where, they infonried us by signs, we should find 
a canoe, in whidi they directed us to cross to an 
island, that Was iust visible, towards the bottom of 

♦ ft ,, 

the bay. . After we had proceeded about ten miles, 
the fire Went out, at which Parsons, who was a 
very violent, paesionatc man, declared he would 
kill Finnegan, and struck him a severe blow with 
the handle of the axe, and would in all probability 
have murdered him had I not interfered. Finnegan 
now begged for raerej^, and said he would make all 
haste back to a place where we had pas^ a native 
fisfc, about three or four miles back. Accordingly 
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he departed ; but aftet waiting at least five hours, 
on His not making his appearance, we resdved to 
return ourselves. We left our..flour, &c. in the 
bush, and retraced our steps to the fire. It was 
nearly extingui^ed, but after some difficulty, I 
succeeded in making it burn. Here we stopped An 
hour, in hopes that Finnegan would appear ; but, 
on the^ approach of evening, we thought it best to 
return to the place whi^e we had left our proVi->. 
sions. We therefore set forward, each carrying a 
stick of fire this time, lest one should fail us. 
However, just as we had reached the plate, to our 
mortification and sorrow, both sticks became ex- 
tinguished, so that, our flour being the only food we 

had, and having no fire to dress it, we determined 

• • 

to take two or three pounds of it with us, and go 
back once more to the fire, which we had taken 
the precaution of making up, before we left it. 
The night was far advanced when we reached it a 
second time, and having made a cake of our flour 
and eaten it, we lay Sown for the night. In the 
morning we baked the remainder of ottf flour ; 
and, after femaining two or three hours, in ex- 
pectation fiilat Finnegan woidd still come, we again 
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walked on to the place where we had left our pro- 
visions, each this time carrying two large sticks of 
fire. We justly concluded that Finnegan had re- 
turned to the natives, whom we had left the day 
before, and therefore took no further concern about 
him, but pushed on with what expedition we could 
towards the place where the natives had given us 
to understand we should find the canoe. About 
four o’clock, P. M., we arrived at some huts in the 
immediate vicinity of the place they had pointed 
out, but were too much fatigued to look for the 
canoe that night ; and having found water in a 
swamp hard by, and lighted a fire, we made a cake 
for supper, and slept in dhe huts. From this time 
forwards, we always took the precaution of lighting 
a fire at every two or three miles as we travelled, 
that we might not again experience the same 
inconvenience. Next morning, w'e proceeded to 
search for the canoe, and found it exactly in the 
place where the natives had given us to under- 
stand we should. We then took it down to the 
water, in order to a^ertain if it would carry us 
both ; but it had been so long exposed'-to the heat 
of the sun, that it opened in several places, and 
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would not float with one of us. This was a dread- 
ful •disappointment, ^ as the beaches began to be 
covered with mangrove trees so thkddy, as to pre- 
vent our proceeding alopig them, and, having no 
shoes, we were unable to walk throu£^ the buSh. 
Therefore, after having consulted a i^ort time, we 
determined on going back to, the blacks, especially 
as we expected to find Finnegan there. We ac- 
cordin^y took; our flour, &c. and immediately set 
out on our return. By night-fall we had arrived 
within three *or four miles of their huts ; here we 
found a fire and fresh water, and remained all 
night. lS[ext morning, the tide being high, the 
mangroves prevented us, from .walking , on the 
beacli. We were therefore obliged to remain till 
towards low water, when, just as fire Wtere about 
to start, we saw Finnegan, accompanied' by two 
natives, approaching ms. It appeared that these 
men had left their nets at the huts where we 
found the canoe, and were fearful lest we should 
take them. They were bringing Fiimegan with 
them, that we might not hurt- them ; but as soon 
as they saw. us, they made signs to hiih to return 
with 41$. This however we would not allow, as 


I 
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we were very much enraged at his leaving us, in 
the way he did, without fire, and were resolvdd to 
have nothing morp to do with liim. We therefore 
made him proceed with the natives to the canoe- 
htits, while we went on in the other direction, 
towards the huts where we had lived with the 
natives. About half a piile before we reached 
them, we saw the natives fishing : they had been 
very successful ; and on seeing us they iinmedi- 

ately put a quantity of whitings on the fire, nor 

• . 1 .. 

would they allow us tq. proceed till we had filled 
ourselves with them. They then conducted us to 
our old quarters, and having kindled a fire, they left 
us some fish, and went tOut again to catch more. 
We now set about making ourselves as comfortable 
as we could, when just at night-fall we were sur- 

I » 

prised by the return of Finnegan and the two 
blacks with their npts. They had travelled the 
distance in one day, which it took us three days 
to perform, and had forced hkn to keep up with 
them. He was dreadfulljr Jatigued ; but his two 
companions, after le^vujg him, went out and pro- 
cured fish and fem-rqot for hina and themselves. 
We now became reconciled to him, and.were’all as 
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friendly as ever, resting ourselves for the next three 
days in the hut, where the hlac^ks regularly brought 
us fish and fern-root, which latter they called din- 
go'wa. We now consulted whether we had better 
take one of their canoes by night, or endeavour to 
make one ourselves ; and having decided upon the 
latter, we made choice of a tree, and immediately 
fell to work to cut it down and form a canoe. We 
worked from sunrise to sunset for nearly three 
weeks, having no other tool but the hatchet > and 
during the whole tinJe the'hatives brought us food, 
where we were at work, and likewise left fish in our 
hut daily! During the "whole of this time, Fin- 
negan refused to work mth iis, which the blacks 
observing, frequently took the axe ojit of our hands 
and offered it to him, making signs that he should 
use it, and, on his continuing to refuse, they no 
longer brought him food, though to us they con- 
tinued a liberal supply. He w^as consequently 
obliged to procure fern-root, &c. for himself. At 
the expiration of three weeks, our canoe being com- 
plete, the natives would not '|llow us tp launch it, 
but did it themselves ; and when they saw it afloat, 
with Parsons and me in it, their joy and admiration 
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knew no bounds : they leaped, danced, and roared, 
following us up and down the beach. Being now 
satisfied that it would answer our purpose, we 
lajjded, and the natives rolled the canoe up again 
on the beach, not allowing us to touch it. The 
remainder of the evening was spent in making 
preparations for our departure, Finnegan still re- 
fusing to go with us, notwithstanding our en- 
treaties that he would. The natives having given 
us’ a.quantity of fish, &c.. Parsons and I set out 
the next afternoon with the^ flood-tide. We had 
nbt proceeded above a quarter of a mile, when the 
natives, perceiving that Fiimegan did ifot accom- 
pany us, hastily launched’ a canoe, and two of them 
embarking, he^w'as by the rest forced to follow, when 
they paddled quickly towards us ; but we had gotten 
round a sand-bank that lay off some distance from 
the shore, lliey therefore pulled to the bank and 
made Finnegan land on it, where they left him, and 
went back to the huts. As he was unable to swim, 
he would have been drowned whefi the tide rose, if 
we had uo.t pulled bstckfor him, aswe immediately 
did. Being once more all together, we m'ade the best 
of our way for the island before-mentioned, to which 
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the blacks had advised us to steer, and about eleven 

o’clock at night we reached it. We immediately 

secured the canoe, and made a good fire, which was 

scarcely done when it began to rain, and continued 

to pour incessantly during the night. The next 

morning, the rain having -cleared off, we proceeded 

to the opposite side of the island with the canoe, 

where we procured some fem-root, yfith which we 
• “ ' __ 
pushed off for the other side of the bay. The tide 

being strong, we did not reach the bhore til> after 

dark, when we found six br*seven huts and some 

fire. We could hear the natives, who appeared*tb 

have just left this place, making much noise, a little 

to the southward, where they were fishing, but 

they did not come near us that night. . The next 

morning we went up to a rising ground at the 

back of the huts, from which we could command a 

good view of the country. From this place we 

saw another point far to the northward, but the 

distance appeared so great, and the shore appeared 

to recede so far, that we were afrafd to venture 

across in our canoe ; we therefore retiwned to the 

huts, and having drawn up our canoe on the beach, 

we set ouf to walk round the bay. The mangrove.s 
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were so thick that we could irot long keep the 
shore, but followed a native path which seemed to 
lead in theidirectiofr we wi^ed to proceed in. On 
thbithird day we arrived on the bank of a. large 
river, at a place where it was evident the natives 
use to cross over ; but it was too wide for us to 
attempt to swim, and We could not find a canoe; 
we therefore resplved to go up the river until we 
should find some means of crossing it. Accordingly 
we. travelled bn for nearly a monthy being very 
much impeded by themumber of salt creeks, which 
we were obliged to walk round, as neither of my 
companions were able to swim sufficiently well to 
attempt crossing them. At last we r^ched the 
bank of a creek, on the opposite side of which we 
saw two tanoes ; one of these I was resolved to 
procure. I accordingly swam across, but I found 
myself so weak (as we had now lived for a month 
on fem-root), tliat it was with great difficulty I 
reached the other side. 1, loosed the canoe, and 
brought it bafck to my companions. It was, how-, 
ever, so ssadl that it would r not carry more than 
two of us at a ^me. I therefore took Parsons over 
the- main river first, and tlien returned for Fin- 
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negan ; but we foimd tke brush so thick> and ilte 
country so rough, that it was impossible for us, 
naked, and shoeless as wfe were,*'to travel it. I was 
therefore obliged to take them back in the same 
manner?, to the place we had left. We then com- 
menced our return the way we had come; but we 
had not in returning any thing like the difficulty 
which we experienced in coming ,up, since^ wheut 
ever we came to a river or creek, instead of tra- 
velbng seven or eight days in order to get round 
it, we were enabled to crossdt in the canoe. We 
thus continued for two or three days, Parsons and 
Finnegan walking, and* I paddling down in the 
canoe, till on the opposite side of the river we 
found ancAber canoe ; and being gU now able to 
float down the river, we agreed to rest^ where we 
were a few days, in order to lay in a stock of fem- 
root. While thus employed, we fell in with a 
party of blacks, who were going to fish with their 
nets, and on our asking them they gave us a good 
meal of fish : but the next day they s%enied anxious 
that we should leave them ; and upon our not 
doing so, as readily as &ey wished; they made am 
attempt (b seize our canoes. We were fortimate 
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enough, however, to get them out of their rea£h, 
and proceeded on our journey. In two days after- 
wards we reached the mouth of the fiver, where, 
on a sand-bank at the entrance, I^as so lucky as 
to kill five large sting-rays, which afforded us some 
good meals. The river, as high up as we reached, 
was brackish, and a very strong tide ran in it : it 
was above a quarter of a mile wide where we tume<| 
back. We now left the smaller canoe, and my 
companions walked along the beach, while I, in the 
other canoe, pulled along the shOTe. In this manner 
we continued our course to the northward for three 
days, and on thtt evening of the third day reached 
the point which had been originally pointed out 
to us by the blacks on the island, where our- boat 
was lost. • This w'as the lOlst day after we left 
Sydney, Parsons and I haying kept a strict account 
thus far but from this time forward we totally 
lost our reckoning. I had brought Parsons across the 
last bay in the' canoe, and h^ promised to go back 
immediately fdr Finnegan ; but he, having walked 
a little distance ftulher along the shore, found a 
canoe, in which were twenty or thirty large fish. 
This he immediately seized, and we had scarcely 
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landed, when we perceived Ixim paddling towards 
us. On his approach, he called out to us to ni^e 
a good fire, as he had plenty of fish ; upon which 
we ran down to shore, and as soon as he landed, 
having hauled up the canoe, we carried the fish to 
some empty huts which we found hard by. In 
the mean time, the natives who owned the canoe 
tegan to call out, and at length followed Fimiegan 
across in another canoe to the number of about 

ten. By this time several of the natives of the 

• • 

side on which we were, being’alarmed by the noise, 
had joined them, and they all proceeded towards 
the huts. We had no^ for several weeks lived 
almost entirely on dingo’wa, which being but a 
poor kind of food, together with the fatigue of 
travelling so far under a burning sun* without 
clothes, had weakened and emaciated us very 
much, and we resolved to run every risk sooner 
than lose the fish* we had thus obtained: we 
therefore placed them under some bark; and I took 
my axe and Finnegan a stick, being determined 
not to lose them without a struggle.' However, 
when the natives approached, they seemed at once 
struck witli our miserable condition ; and instead 
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of attemptiog to repo&sess themselves of the fidi, 
» * 
some who had their nets with them instantly set 

to' work to procure more for us ; and one or two 

fetched us as much dingotea as they could carry. 

The next night they took us to their huts, vshere 

they entertained us in the same hospitable maimer 

as the blacks, with whom we had before lived, had 

done. 

(Continued btf John Fimiegan, PanqJilet bting 
ikJc.) 

We had resided with these blacks about four or 

five days, when Pamphlet^ having gone out fishing 

with them one day, came back and said it was useless 

to remain there, any longer, as he had seen the head 

of Jervis’s Bay at a distance of about fifteen miles, 

and, therefore, proposed to go to it the next day. 

To this Parsons agreed ; but as 1 had every reason 

to fear violence from Parsons,* who had once or 

twice attempted to kill me, I resolved to remain 

where I was f6r the present, till I had fairly gotten 

rid of him, and then to attempt to travel by myself. 

They accordingly set out the next morning, and I 
* 

remained behind, with the chief of the tribe, who 
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had been very kind to me ever since our arrival 
heBB. However, the next evening Parsons and 
Pamphlet, being unable to proteure food, returned 
to the huts. Here we aU remained for about a 
month ; during which time we were distributed in 
different huts arpong the natives, the old chief 
always keeping me with him, while every one of 
the tribe contributed to our support, one bringing 
fish, auotlier dingo’cca, and so on; so that we were 
as comfortable as we could expect to be id our 
situation. At the end of a month we again grew 
anxious to get home, if possible, and accordingly 
resolved to make one moi% dfort. Having collected 
a great quantity of fish and dingotoa, we set out 
one afternoon, and pursued our* covirse dioithward 
along the beacli ’for about ten miles : hel’e we in- 
tended to pass the ni^ht ; biit just as we had made 
our fire, four of the blacks, with whom we had 
been living, came up with tw, and used every 
entreaty to makes us return with them. However, 
we imagined that they only followed us in conse- 
quence of our having promised them “flie axe and 
some other things, which we had not given them; 
and that ’in all probability more of their tribe 
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would arrive before morning ; we therefore drove 
tiiem away, and proceeded about a mile further, 
and there rested fur the night. We resumed our 
journey very early next morning, and in*the course 
of the day were overtaken by a black man and 
woman belonging to the tribe we had left, ^lese 
people also tried to prevail on us to return, but 
without success,; and after accompanying us about 
a mile, they struck into the bush and. left us. 
Towards evening we came to a river, which ap- 

'■ t. 

peared too considerable for us to attempt to cross ; 
we therefore rested on the bank that night, and 
next morning went up ii about a mile. Here we 
found a canoe, and brought it down to the place 
where we had , slept, and in the afternoon at low- 
water we' crossed the river in it, and rested on the 
other bank that night. The next morning we 

o 

proceeded on our journey, and in the course of the 
day fell in with another smaller river, on the bank 
of which were a munber of huts. Here we found an 
old black m^, who was unable to move, both his 
legs and allns having been • broken at some di- 
stant period, and never having been set. There 
were also three women, with some children, all 
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eating fish, with which, on our arrival, they in- 
staiJtly supplied us. Here we stopped for three 
days, when, having observed a \yoman crossing the 
river at low-water by walking, we did the same, 
and again proceeded on our journey. The same 
day we fell in with another river, up the bank of 
which we walked two days, and on the second 

evening met some natives, among whom we were 

• * 

surprised to see a man belonging to the tribe with 
whom we had tarried so long : he was one o^ the 
four who had followed uff dlie day we left 'them. 
This man, when we first arrived among his tribe, 
was laid dp with a speaijjwound in the knee, and 
was cured by Pamphlet, ^ extracting part of the 
spear that had broken in the wound. He had in 
consequence become much attached to Pjimphlet, 
and now again urgently entreated him to return 
with him. To this Paihphlet, whose feet had become 
extremely sore, at last consented. His friend was 
then on his way to a great meeting of natives, 
where he was to fight ^e man who ^^ad wounded 
him. Accordingly the next moming,^ Pamphlet 
and he set 6ut together for the fight, while Par- 
sons and I.piusued our journey. The next day 
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we crossed the river, and continued travelling for 
two days longer, when, arriving at the bant of 
another river, a -quarrel arose between Parsons 
and me, on wliich he opened his knife and swore 
he would 'murder me^ I then ran into the bush, 
and he followed me: however, I succeeded' in 
getting away from him, and ttavelled till evening 
with great expedition up the bank of the river. 
At night-fall I met a party of blacks crossing the 
rive* in three, canoes, and endeavoured by signs to 
make them lindeistapd/that I wished to cross too. 
This they would not allow, but made me turn 
back with a fishing bladi^ and his wife, 'who, after 
four days, brought me t^ the place from whence I 
had at fir§t set out. Here I found Pamphlet, and 
was again received by the qld chief with the greatest 
kindness, he seemi^ quite delighted with my 
return. . 

(Resumed,^ Pmipfi let.) 

The day following Finnegan’s return, the old 
chief being about to go with sevteral of his tribe to 
a fight at sftine distance, tpok Finnegan along with 
him. He was very anxious for me also to accom- 
pany him, but on my making signs to him that my 
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feet were still very sore, he permitted me to remain 
behmd without further solicitation. I now daily 
accompanied the men of the tribfe on their fishing 
excursions, and Was always supplied by them in 
the most liberal manner. They would not even 
allow me to roast the fish, or pound the dingoti'a, 
which they gave me, but always brought them 
ready dressed. One day, however, the old man in 
whose hut I lived having caught several large 
fish, did not give me any, as was usual with Mm ; 
and on rny asking for some’ he refused me rather 
gruffly. Upon thiSj fancying they mi^t be getting 
tired of me, I resdved tojli^ve them, and accord- 
ingly, taking my axe, I set out at once, in order to 
attempt, if possible^ to rejoin Parsons, t had not, 
however, gone far, when I Was- follow^ by four of 
the young men, who ms^e hse of every persuasion 
in their power, to entice me back, to which I at 
last consented, the more readily as each of them 
brought two spears, and I was not quite certain 
what use they would have put them to, had I 
persisted in my refusal. After this'lSlived with 
them in the same manner as before, expecting 
Finn^an’srreturn every day ; but having now lost 
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our reckoning for some time, I cannot form any 
idea how long I remained, or what time Finnegan 
was away. At last, one evening, as I was sitting 
by the fire and the blacks were roasting fish for 
me, I heard some natives shouting on tlie beach 
and calling me ; upon which 1 rose and walked 
slowly towards them ; but what was my astonish- 
ment and delight, when I saw a cutter under full 
sail standing up the bay, about three miles from 
where we stood! I instantly made towards her 
with all the speed I dould, followed by a number 
of the natives; but before I had run half the di- 
stance, she came to an anchor within half a quarter 
of a mile of the shore. On coming abreast tlie 
vessel I failed her, and was immediately answered ; 
and shortly afterwards a boat pushed off from her, 
from which landed Mr. Oxley the Surveyor-General, 
Lieutenant Stirling of the Buffs, and the recorder 
of this narrative. I now learned, to my great sur- 
prise, that I was at least five himdred miles to the 
northward of Port Jackson, instead of being, as we 
always imi^ined, to the southward of Jervis’s Bay. 

I was taken on board the vessel that evening, 
where, after I was cleaned, I was decently clothed 
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and hum^ely treated ; but my head and heart 
were so mudi affected by this unexpected turn of 
fortime, that I wm unable to atfswer any questions 
tliat were put to me that night. The next morn- 
ing, however, I became more collected ; and in 
the coiurse of the day my satisfaction was greatly 
increased by the return of Finnegan, who ex- 
perienced the same kind treatment that I had 
IjrevioUsly done. I now found that upwards of 
eight months had elapsed since I left Sydney; 
consequently, I had spent ‘nearly five of them with 
these hospitable natives of Moretou Bay. Their 
behavioui* to me and mj^companions bad been so 
invariably kind and generous, tKat, notwithstand- 
ing the delight I felt at title idea^ of qnce more 
returning to my home, 1 di|^; i|i^ leave th«n with- 
out sincere regret. 

Mr. Oxley and Mr* Stirling , set out the follovi| 
ing morning, taking Finnegan with them, in order 
to examine the river which we had been so loi^ in 
attempting to cross ; and on their return, in five or 
six days, the Mermaid cutter got under way, and 
we all set sail for Sydney. 

K 
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.TOURN A-L, 

^c. 


On Monday the 31st March, 1823, I set out 
wife my people for the settlement of Bathurst. 
In the 'afternoon we crossed the Nepean River, 
and encarape^ at the foot of the Blue Mountains, 
about two miles beyond thVsottlement of Emu. 

At daybreak of the 1st April we resumed our 
journey over the mountain^. Upon reaching Spring- 
wood, about noon, we rested our torses awhile, and 
then continued onward until sunset, .when, having 
travelled twenty-four miles, we halted, and pitched 
our tents at a swamp, which afforded us abundance 
of tolerable water, although the supply of grass 
or herbage for our horses was exceedingly small. 

The thermometer had a considerable range in the 

• 

course of the day. At sjx A.M. the mercury 
stood at 66°, at eleven at 83°, from ^lich it fell 
at seven P.M. to 68°. Much rain fell in the 
course of the night. 
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The morning of the 2d, however, although a 
little cloudy, had every appearance of a fair day. 
The thermometer,*' at seven A.M., when we con- 
tinued our journey, showed 70% rising to 75° at 
three P.M., 'when we reached Blackheatb, anotlier 
day’s stage. A southerly wind, that had been 
blowing fresh all the day, at length brought up 
some heavy black clouds, which, in passing to the 
N.W., drenched us with rain, ere we could pitch 
our* tents. At night again, heavj rain, with 
thunder and lightning, set in for the night, con- 
tinuing with alarming fiiryi until daybreak of the 
3d, when the storm p^irtially subsided^ leaving 
me, however, undetermined to adwmce, since fre- 
quent showers were falMng, and a thick mist co- 
vered the whole of the mountains in the vicinity. 
About eight A.M. the i^ihermometer stood at 59% 
and the clouds breaking to the westward, I was 
induced to make an effort to reach Cox’s River in 
the course of -the day. The air was exceedingly 
moist and raw, and every way disagreeable for 
travellingr" We descended the pass without acci- 
dent, airfnt^yed at Cox’s. River early in the after- 
noon, when I again rested my horses-for this day. 
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having in view a fatiguing stage to-morrow, that 
would occupy the whole of that clay. The ther- 
mometer was stationary at 60° throughout the 
afternoon, falling 2° at eight P.M. 

4th. The morning was exceedingly cloudy, and 
much rain fell in the hilly range before to the 
Fish River, which we crossed at two P.M. ; and 
upon advancing four miles beyond it, to Emu 
Valleyj we encmnped for the night, when rain 
again set. iUj with a fresh S.E. breeze. 

Saturday, 5th. Raw, moist atmosphere j wind 
at S.E. ; the thermometer, at seven P.M., was 59°. 
Having despatched my |art and pack-horses on 
their last st^e to Bathurst, 1 rode fojrward, in 
order to reach that settlement early in •the fore- 
noon, to secure a ration of fresh beef frbm His 
Majesty’s store for myself and people, who did not 
arrive at the plains until sunset. 

6th to the 14th. The weatlier has been between 
these periods extremely unsettled and variable. 

On Monday the . 14th, 1 superint^ded the 
packing of my provisions, reducing my lieav;^ lug- 
gage , to pack!<‘horse carriage," and issuings to each 
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of my five men a complete stiit of tvirm winter 
clothing. 

Tuesday, 15th. '• 'Morning very foggy, with 
every indication of a warm 4ay. Took my de- 
parture from Bathurst Mth five heavy Men ’pack- 
horses ilid five men, with provisions for ten weeks, 
purposing to explore the country north from the 
Cugeegong River, as far as the extensive clear 
tracts of level land called Liverpool Plains.' The 
vegetation of the line of country to the Cugeegong 
River (whose left bank We reached in the afternoon 
of the 18th) assumed a very difiierent appearance 
from that which I obs^ved in November last. 
Few plants were iii flower ; but the late rains had 
caused a ^great exuberance in those species that 
clothe the lower lands and are generally valuable 
to the grazier. Having cross^ the Cugeegong 
at my old ford, I pitched the tents on a flat, upon 
its right bank, #hich, from the near approach of 
the hills to the river, afforded me greater security 
for my horfesi Weaflter clduded, ^wi(h a thunder 
squall to westward in the afternoon. 

Saturday, 1 9th. A very fine morhing. Since 
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it is very probable that I B|iay, in my, return from 
rny proposed .long tour, penetrate through the 
broken mountainous country to the eastward of 
my present encampment, whence the Cugeegong 
derives its origin, I have determined to trace the 
river upwards to a small cleared flat, void of timber, 
named tlie Plain of Dahy, in order to make such 
observations upon the country as will be useful to 
the colonial government, and enable me fully to 
recogniase ce^in leading features of it, should I 
be obliged to return southe«Iy through it to Ba- 
thurst, at the close of this journey. I accordingly 
refOrded *the Cugeegong directing my people to 
proceed forward with the hones' up its left bank. 
Steep, abrupt hills, inclining ^harpl^^to,,the water, 
soon, however, obliged me to quit j^e river alto- 
gether in search of a better- aikl more moderately 
rising country for , my heavily laden beasts. At 
length, after pursuing a route varying S.S.E. and 
E. for four hours, 1 found it,only posnble to proceed 
forwards by clinibnig u |nain .range, Jroni u^hich 1 
found all the minor roidcy hills diverged, s About 
four E.M. a fayourable und easy descent induced 
me to quit the range, when I soon entered the 
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valley discovered last year, crossed the pretty 
swaiiip-oak creek that runs through it, and in an 
hour I got amon^. my old marked , trees, leading 
me to the junction of the creek suad the Gugeegong 
River,: as well as to the spot where 'l< had fouled 
the latter last December. As the day was closing 
in upon me, and my horses were much fatigued, 
I halted on a flat near the river for the night, 
sending three of. my people up the stream, in 
se^eh of a safe shoal, to lead the pack-horses over, 
to the north or right hank. The night throughout 
was. very chilly, although my thermometer con- 
tinued stationary at 46°. 

Monday, 21st. ‘ Morning foggy. Thermometer, 
at seven AiM.,^ 46°. Resuming our journey east- 
erly, we. pursued our route .as near the bank of 
the.river as the rocky hills, clothed with an un- 
interesting brush-wood and ballitris pyramidalis, 
would allow us, occasionally passing through some 
grassy, valleys, thinly clothed with a stunted 
timber uf the few ordinary kipds of eucalyptus. 
The Cugecg^^, in these stages of our ascent, 
presents some pr^ty basins of deq) stagnant 
water, fimn which it occasionally dwindle.^ to 
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a small glassy creek, whose channel is wholly 
chSked up with reeds (arundo phragmites) and 
typha minor. Crossing at one* of these narrows, 
our course was E.N.E. over a fine grassy country, 
occasionally seeing the river meandering below us ; 
when, iMiving effected twelve miles, and rain again 
falling, We were induced to encamp on a fine reach 
of the Cugeegong, abottt' four miles west of the 
plain of Daby. In this day’s stage -I observed no 
signs of inhabitants, and no animals of any de^ 
scription. Granite is freqttejit on the hills and in 
the bed of the river ; limestone being also abundant 
on the higher lands, as as on the immediate 
banks of this stream. ■ 

Tuesday, '2 ad. Heavy rain continue^ through- 
out the fore part of the day, obliging US to remain 
within our tents. In the afternoon^ I sent two 
men to the eastward^ to a swamp bbsi^ed from a 
ridge in the* route ci y^terday, and suspected to 
be the fiat named 1^ the natives Dahy. In the 
evening they returnedj reporting that they had 
crossed the plain, or flat, which was about three 
miles and a* half distant firom oiu tents, and that 
on the westeni edge of it an esctensive grazier, re- 
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siding at Bathurst, had, recently erected a hut and 
stock-yard. The wind continued fresh from the 
east, with exceedir^ly clouded weather. Thermo- 
meter, at eight A.M,, 52°, and at fotu* P.M. 55°. 

Wednesday, 23d. Much wind during the night, 
and cloudy weather continued this morning. At 
eight A.M. we proceeded E.N.E. throv^h a tim- 
bered grassy country about four miles, when we en- 
tered the open bare lands of Daby, through which 
the £!ugeegong winds from the eastern broken 
country, being joined on the western side of the 
plain by a creek of running water, proceeding from 

the northern, rocky semicircle of hills. The Cu- 

(■ 

geegoi^ here preserves ah uniform width.of twelve 
yards, the. banks being low, muddy, and abounding 
in reeds; and thus it divides the heart of the flat 
landadf Daby from east to N.W. Daby, of whose 
fine pasturage much has befen said at Bathurst, 
may be described as a tract of . several miles in 
length, from S.E. to N.W., well covered with 
an abundance pf grazing^Berbage, thiidy wooded, 
having patehp*kperfectly bare ©f tree or shrub, and 
of an exceedingly rich, black, moists'' loamy soil, 
adapted to all the purposes of agiiculture. Amidst 
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these fine patches of land there are portions some- 
what elevated above the ordinai*^ level of the flats, 
which are composed wholly of loose deep sand, 
and productive (in conformity with the general 
character of the continent) of several curious 
interesting plants. A double hill, bearing east 

from ray tent, induced me, by its rocky aspect and 

?■ 

elevated appearance, to ascend it,^as well to exa- 
mine ils botanical productions, as to take a few 

• 

cross bearings of the principal points of this •irre- 
gular country. Several* *snoall kangaroos were 
skipping around the rocks, of which the higher 
parts of fhe hill are fomjed : they were, however, 
too active to allow us to shoot tfiem, instantly re- 
treating into the deep recesses of the supimits. 

24th. My horses had been so negligently shod 
at Bathurst, that the shoes of two were falling off 
already ? ' and I was* obliged to despatch a man 
back to the settlement for a supply of spare shoes 
and nails. 

The man having returned to ,me o)a‘ the after- 
noon of the 26th, the shoes of a^UTRiy horses were 
secured, anU some repairs to their pack-saddles 
being effected, I determined to proceed northerly on 
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Monilay, 28th. The exceedingly, bffoken siib- 
inountainous structure of the coUntoy at *N. 
and N.N.W., obliged me to commence my route 
from the plain of Daby, on the Cugeegong, con- 
siderably to the west of north, in part over a rising 
open forest land, tolerably well watered* lightly 
timbered, and occasi<Hially interspersed with con* 
fined brushes. Availing myself of the country’s 
at length allowing me to travel north, I descended 
to a'grassy ;valley, bounded by rocky hills of mo- 
derate ascent, which I traced, as it declined at 
north by west along the margin of a swamp ; . when, 
having effected ten milp* we halted in a vale 
beneath a part of the boundary hills, which was 
studded vpth limestone of an excellent quality. 

29th. '^Throughout the following seven miles the 
country is a succession of wet valleys and dividing 
ridges ; the former declining" westerly towards the 
Cugeegong, into which • it was evident that the 
waters that had collected and formed in each a 
swamp, drained the land at due north, and more 
especially to I9ie east of that point, continuing 
broken and very irregular. The tiniber was the 
same as that of the river, with occasiopally a few 
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■iron-bark trees, on the* brushy descents from tlie 
IiilR. The generaVdisposition of the leading ridges, 
at nearly right angles, with a direct north course, 
rendered the succeeding ten miles of the journey 
rather fat^uii^, especially as the ascents to the 
summits of the intersected ranges were exceedingly 
steep, rocky, and etherwise difficult ; and the inter- 
jacent narrow valleys continuing to dip westerly, 
showed us that their only point of easy access is from 
the bank of the river. An extent of apple-trBe(angOi- 
phera lanceolata) flats at length succeeds, with little 
or no interruption during four miles, to the base of 
a ridge of hills lying east xind weirf; ; and althou^ 
this part of the country abounds ’in kangaroos of 
large size, it appeared wholly unfrequented by 
natives, no traces whatever (such as had beeu every 
where obvious on the trees in our pr^ous route) 
being observed in the whole extent. This cir- 
cumstance may, however, be reasonably attributed 
to the absence of water, none being found by our 
exj)edition until we had reached the foot of some 
rising gromids, bounding these flat “lands to the 
north. The timters are of apple-tree, iron-bark, 
stringy -bark^ and box of ordinary size, l^e rocks 
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were chiefly of a decomposing sand-stone, with a- 
pudding-stone studded with pebbles of quartz ^d 
jasper. A few dfetache^ blocks of granite were 
also observed in a swampy vale. 

30th. Upon leaving our ent^mping ground 
trader a hill named Mount Burchell, and passing 
through a boggy tea-tree (melaleuca linariifolia) 
swamp, at the immediate base of the above-men- 
tioned, botradmry hills, whose waters it receives; 
and* upon penetrating ^ehce about a mile through 
a body of honeysuckle“(Wnksia integrifolia) brush, 
Our route was effectually stopped by the broken 
precipitous aspect of thp country'. Pefpendicular 
ridges, faced with' rock, overhanging ravines of 
considerable depth, occupied a range of the com- 
pass from north to E.S.E. By dint of much la- 
bouT> we attained the sninrait of a grassy range at 
NiN.W. ; and I hence beheld not only the frightful 
irregidarity of the country easterly, to whose verge 
we had approached, but had a bird’s-eye view of 
a very promising land, extending forty-five or fifty 
miles before ISs, to the base of a range of moun- 
tains lying east and west, and which bounded 
my view to the north ; the intermediate country, 
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although hilly, appearing very practicable. Having 
t^cen a set of important bearings of points above 
the horizontal summit of this extensive range, 
which I considered might possibly constitute the 
grand southern boundary of Liverpool Plains*, w'e 
descended to a rich • gjassy valley winding - to the 
N.W. ; and . having traced it about four miles, 
crossed a fine creek running to the westward, and 
forming the boundary limit, north of the extensive 
vale, which it abundantly and permanently w&ters. 

May 1st. Onward northferiy, about three miles, 
since the ranges of hills, yvhich were generally 
disposed 1!^.N.W. and S.^JE.i would not allow us 
to pursue a course better titan N.N.W., we tra- 
velled over a continuation of low grassy hills and 
vales, thinly timbered with the usual species of 
eucalyptus; when upon penetrating through a 
narrow patch of iron-bark brush, the country at 
once became open, the soil rich and loamy, the ge- 

An inference drawn from the observations of a Mr. Scotty 
who (with Lieutenant Lawson) in searching for Liverpool 
Plains last year, having penetrated to the hase of a loft]' im- 
passable range, of mountains, returned, considering that he 
had passed either to the cast or to the west of those extensive 
clenred tract(i,»f country. 

I, 
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neral suiface nearly level and but slightly v/ooded, 
enabling us to ailvance due north about five mik's, 
with no other intemiption than that of jiassing 
a large muddy watercourse descending westerly, 
which, although nearly dry and choked with rc'eds 
at this season, is evidently a considerable rivulet in 
the rains, as we gathered from the vi^reck of wood 
and stid)ble upon its banks. Another mile, north 
by east, brought us to the base of a rocky sterile 
rangO of bare hills, which appeared to extend thcni- 
selves far to the eastward', whence another creek ol’ 
like form and importance with that we had jiassc'd 
rose, receiving, as it advanced westerly, tile draiiie<l 
waters of the broken rocky ridge at whose foot it 
ran. A]thoug;Ii the country to the w'cstw'ard, in 
continmftion of the thinly wooded forest land o^ er 
which we had travelled, .appeared perfectly open, 
moderately timbered, and e\’ery wxiy adajjted to 
travelling, as far as I could observe from tin? higher 
rocks of tlie bold range, its northern boundary, yet 
liaving already' made more westing in my northerly 
(“ourse, in coiiSequence of the general disposition 
of its main ridges, than I had originally intended, 
1 penetrated through an uninteresting . brush-wood 
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of the irregularly-surfaced rocky ridge, and then 
|)roceeded N.N.B'. about two miles over a diversified 
tract, in part a sterile siliceous scrub, connected 
with the ridge, and in part a patch of thinly wooded 
grassy flat, indifferently watered, and named by 
the aborigines Nandoura, which again immediately 
becomes invested with considerable sandy brushes 
of honeysuckle. 

2(1. From the small flat of Nandoura, an uni- 
formly bad country extends nine miles, the gi’eater 
portion of which consists of- a level forest, inter- 
sected by deep, muddy, reedy creeks and stagnant 
holes of vrater, clothed with a small useless timber 
of box and blue gum ; the soil being for the most 
part a stiff tenacioxis clay, producing a wiry grass, 
interspersed with tufts of rushy and harsh plants 
of cyperaceae, decidedly indicative of a permanently 
wet tract of country, from whose nearly level sur- 
face the rains are but partially drained. 

fid. Low stony ridges, covered with a very 
dense, lofty brush of underwood, and heavily tim- 
bered with tapering iron-bark, occasionally inter- 
sected our route. 

4th And as the country at length obviously 

1 . 2 
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declined to the N.E. and east, in, the direction of 
sojtie prominent points in the bfelt of mountariis 
before us (of wliich'"bearings had been taken in the 
earlier stages of our journey), we fully hoped we 
were fast aj^proaching the verge of a more open 
and improved tract of land, although at a lower 
level tlian the miserable desolate country through 
which we were .penetrating. 

6th. Pursuing a steady course N.E., wej in two 
miles, passed the confine of these nifiiiter<jsti ug, 
unprofitable washes ;® and upon reaching the brow 
of the ridge of forest hills, we at once descended to 
a fine tract of good country, watered by a stream, 
whose winding channel could be easily traced by 
the partkularly dark verdure of the swamp-oak 
(casuarfna paludosa) on its baiiks, several miles in 
a N.E. direction. 7'his small river (which I since 
learnt is the Goulburn of Lieutenant Lawson, 
whose marked trees we have repeatedly intersected 
in our route from the Cugeegong) presented to us 
at this period a stream thirty-six feet wide, flowing 
to the S.S.E. and S.E., within an ample outer 

r 

reedy channel of fifty yards in breadth, which 
should seem to be filled in some seasons of heavy 
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rains, wherein its waters %re swollen to a perpen- 
dicular height of twelve feet above the present 
ordinary level, as appears by the lodgment of stubble 
in the branches of the stupendous swamp-oaks on 
its margin. The Goulburn evidently takes its rise 
in the south fac;e of the mountainous ranges, which 
were distant from us from ten to fifteen miles, and 
which extend (as far as could be •observed) from 
N.W. to about E.N.E. ; and the river haviii^ 
watered some .beautifur open grazing lands on its 
left bank, winds S.W. to th^ rocky bases of the 
hilly ridges, by which we had descended to this 
tndy fine country, and thence it takes a decided 
bend to the S.E. Its rocks are of a sand-stone, 
often coloured with oxyd of iron; and Although 
fragments of a compact whin were met within its 
channel, they appear ^to have been rolled down 
from the lofty northern ranges in the vicinity. The 
large cod and bream (as they are called) of the 
waters falling westerly, which by reason of their 
voracious nature are easily taken by the angler, 
have not been observed in this river, the deep clear 
pools of which abq*inded with a short, thick, black 
fish, not to be tempted by our baits. 
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Upon taking a retrospect of my irregular route 
(exceeding eighty miles) from the Cugeegong River 
to this stream, T would observe that, although 
portions in my latter stages arc barren and unim- 
provable, the intorjacent valleys, in the hilly part 
of my tour, afford excellent cattle pasturage, and 
will probably ere long be every way worthy of the 
consideration of the grader, their respective points 
of entrance being evidently from the hanks of the 
Cugeegong, or country in a north line from Mudgee. 

Goulburn River is distant, by the most prac- 
ticabte route, 125 -miles north from Bathurst, and 
alwut sixty-five or seventy miles N.W. from the 
head of Paterson’s River (a branch of Hunter’s 
River), R good meridional altitude of the sup 
placing' the ford, by which we passed it, exactly in 
the parallel of 32® south, its presumed longitude 
by estimation being 149° 54'. 

7th. Along the left baiik of this interesting 
stre^, to the N.E., an extent Of nine miles of 
rich grazing tracts meets the eye, consisting of 
clear open levels or small plains, and grassy hills 
of the mcKSt easy acclivity, which to the S.E. 
are boimded by ridges nf forest land, thinly 
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clothed with timber. The level tracts, immediately 
bounded by the river, occasionally break into small 
plains, whose areas comprise from 100 to 150 
acres, clear of tree or shrub, and with the downs, 
or open gently rising gromids, furnish all the 
grasses and herlbage of the Cugeegong and other 
western rivers, with the addition of a tall luxuriant 
species of danthonia, or kind of . oat-grass, not re- 
marked on other streams. 

The soil, of these limited jilains, or more level 
lands, is of a moist alluviahnature ; whilst that of 
the small downs, especially near the southern ex- 
tremity of this beautiful tract of country, is rich, 
loamy, and dry, possessing every advanhige of local 
situation to call forth the diligence ©f the agri- 
culturist; and being admirably adapted to the 
formation of artificial meadows for sheep, or wheat 
lauds, as far as the boundary rocky hills to the S. E. 
Viewed collectively, the lands on Goulbm'u River 
offer an eligible situation for the establishment of 
a very profitable and convenient agricultural and 
grazing farm, inasmuch as it will be centrically 
distanced between the located pasture-lands on 
Hunter’s ‘River, and our future stock stations on 
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Liverpool Plains. Their only possible line of coin- 

{ 

niunication will, by reason of the structure of the 
country, be found to intersect the Goulbum, at or 
about the ford by which we passed that stream. 

8th. Leaving Goulbum River, our course to the 
N.K. led us about seven mites over a jiart of the 
hilly ridge, forming the lateral branches of the 
northern belt of mountains before us, which ap- 
peared to extend very far to the eastwsird ; and 
upon 'descending to a narrow, rich, gtassy valley, 
we reac'hed another v/ater, having all the characters, 
in point of breadth, depth, velocity, and teydencvi 

t 

of the Goulbum. This sirfhll stream, which was 
discovered last year by Lieutenant Lawson during 
his tour with .Mr. Scott, was then named the 
Wemyss, 'as a compliment to our Deputy Com- 
missary-General, and together with a third stream, 
wliich I have now Tiamed Scott’s Rivulet, flowing 
through an open, clear apple-tree flat, about a mile 
east of it, rises in the northern barrier, and ptusues 
a course through a very consid^able level, wootlt*d 
louutry to fhe S.S.E. and S.E. 

9th. Continuing our route* N.E. along the margin 
of Scott’s Rivulet, towaVds some very coa.spicuous 
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points in the mountain barrier, distant aiwut fifteen 

' • 

miles (of which bearings had been originally taken 
in the earlier, stages, of these joufneys), the country 
again becomes hilly, and in other respects resembles 
the land to the westward of Wemyss’s River. It, 
however, becoming more lofty, irregular; and broken 
by deep narrow valleys, as I approached within 
five miles of a lofty point in this barrier of mouri- 
tahis, which I have named Oxley’s Peak, I deemed 
it prttdent tfv halt, and having encamped, to* ex- 
amine the country around m^ from the most com- 
manding eminence to which I could ascend, being 
fully satisfied that the distance to which I had pene- 
trated from Bathurst, and the course by which I 
had conducted my little expedition, .ought, to have 
brought us to the verge of those large plains, to 
whose vast extent Mr. Oxley has in his Journal 
made special reference. 

10th. It ujas with no small difficulty; and by a 
penetration to the centre^ of this formidable barrier, 
in which I crossed numerous streamlets proceeding 
from the mjmy branching, steep, walled ravines 
around me, whose union formed the pretty rivulet 
which ran past our tents to the S.S.E., that I was 
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enabled to reach the summit of a mount, which 
I have named M‘ Arthur’s (at*ter my resiiected 
friend Hannibal lA‘Arthur, Esq.), and which com- 
mands a most exiensive view on all sides, amjdy 
repaying me for the fatigue experienced in attain- 
ing these pinnacles , of the barrien 

The country to the westward of our line of route 
from the Cugeegong appeared open, level, and mo- 
derately timbered, compared with the course I had 
pursued thence to Goulburh River ;• as did also the 
lands bearing from SiE. by south, to south, through 
which that stream, together with other waters 
which we had passed to the east of it, flows. The 
view between those points extends for a distance 
of between forty and forty-five miles to ranges of 
hills of ordinary elevation, whicli border upon that 
extreme point of Paterson’s River, situate N;W. 
from the point of HotVe’s line of intersection, as 
seen in Mr. Oxley’s large chart, published by Arrow- 
smith. This entire extent of southern country, on 
whose ample surface small patches of plain were 
remarked, seemed as if it would aflbrd to the farmers 
of Hunter’s River (upon passing the lulls in their 
own iimnediate vicinity) every facilfty of com- 
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munication with the N.W. interior by the way of 
Goulburn River. To the S.E. the land is irregular 
and ridgy; and thence more e&st to N.E., and even 
N.N.E., it gradually rises to a bold and moimtain- 
ous feature, the declination of the country being 
uniformly south. Upon looking north and N.N.W., 
I w'as gratified with a most extensive view of those 
considerable plains, which have been in part the 
object of my search, whose expanse of cleared sur- 
face we should ere this have traversed, had the 

# 

structure of the country blsen favourable to our 
northerly advancement. The greater body of 
Liverpool Plains hereabouts lie N.N.W., from 
which narrow lateral branches extend several miles 
to the east, between some detached wftody ridges, 
variously disposed on the general surface. These 
strips stretch then^elves again south to the im- 
mediate base of the barrier ranges on which I was 
stationed. A few detached mounds of conical and 
roimded figures were .scattered on the greater or 
main patches of plain, beyond which the expanse 
of level cc^try continues for a distance which I 
could not justly estimate, on account of the haze 
that himg over it. The rock of the more elevated 
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parts of this mountainous range is a compact whin, 

f 

generally disposed in horizontal slrata, although, 
on the summit of the point whence I had taken a 
set of bearings of the country around, it assumed 
a basaltic form, being disposed vertically in cubical 
masses: the bases are sand and pudding-stone. 
Although there appeared no difficulty in passing 
along the winding declivities of the northern face 
of the mountains to a branch of Liverjrool Plains 
immediately beneath me, the ascent, lievertheless, 

^ I 

to this station from my encampment was* so ex- 
ceedingly steep and precipitous, as to render it 
totally impossible to lead my packhorses over them. 
I therefore determined (since the moderate appear- 
ance of the ranges east favoured my intention) to 
trace tlieii* south base in that direction in search 
of a pass, by which not only my horses, but the 

’ i 

cattle and sheep of the farmer, might pass without 
danger, to those extensive pa^ures situate on tlieir 
northern side. 

11th to l6th. However, after pursuit^ an 
easterly course five days, in which ye effected 
about thirty-five miles of very severe hilly tra- 
velling, all further advancing was totally stoppe<l 
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by the mountain ranges; and their lateral wings 
b*ecoming bluff and fronted by perpendicular rocks, 
which formed a chain of deep precipitous ravines 
from N.E. to nearly S.S.E., an outlet to the flat 
southern country at south by west, and S.S.W., 
was the only direction left us to pursue. Ex- 
hausting as may easily be conceived to be a journey, 
whose course had uniformly met at right angles 
the lofty lateral branches of this collection of moun- 
tains, it nevertheless was not without its interest 
and importance ; since it determined the extent 
northerly of the‘ interjacent valleys, as well as the 
uumlier^' size and general appearance of the creeks 
or rivulets, which water them at so high a stage, 
immediately beneath the main barrier, and at only 
a mile or two from their- origin. 

From Goulburn River to our mast eastern point 
of penetration, no fewer than nineteen large creeks, 
or swamp-oak rivulets, very distinct at their re- 
spective points of rising, fall from the southern 
declivities of these mountain ranges, a®id with a 
considerable rapidity descend south and S.S.E. to 
the fine level country, which, from all the points 
in every stage of our eastern route, was seen at those 
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l)earings. Several of these waters constitute at once 
rivulets, which in some periods of heavy rains al‘e 
swollen to a width ^.varying from eight to twelve 
yards, the evidences of which were obvious in the 
stubble that had lodged itself on the branches of 
the swamp casuarinae, which clothe and shade their 
banks; and of these one stream, proceeding from 
a point of the mountains to whith several ravines 
converge, exlubited all the proofs of being,' in the 
wet season, so considerable as not only to fill its 
ample channel (exceeding ninety feet in breadtli), 
but to inundate the fine grassy open meadows on 
either bank. Heavy logs, the wrecks of successive 
floods, were heaped upon one another, seven feet 
above the .then ordinary level, or two feet higher 
than the<outer bank. 

Since the whole of these streams have one com- 
mon tendency southerly, towards the extreme or 
western point of that trunk or main branch of the 
Coal River, which had been formerly intersected 
by Mr. Howe, in his journey north from Windsor, 
little or no doubt can exist of their constituting its 
principal sources, esj)ecially as the body of water, 
which the confluence of these rivulets^ might be 
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supposwl to form, agrees with the magnitude of 
Hunter’s River at, that particular stage ‘of its 
ascent. The principal valleys, w^ich generally lie 
north and south, stretch themselves, from the im- 
mediate base of the mountain ranges, to the mo- 
derate country southerly, whence they are* easily 
accessible, are copiously watered, and furnish ex- 
cellent cattle food, whilst their boundary hills 
afford generally an ample range of sheep pasture. 

Having failed in our attempts easterly, to dis- 
cover any part of moderate elevation in this ex- 
tensi^ e line of bold mountainous land, by. which h 
might have passed to the northward, and with a 
view of returning to my encampment on Goulburn 
River, whence I had determined to explore the 
continuation of this mountainous barrier westerly, 
I descended south, purposing upon reaching the 
open forest to pursue nTy journey west, at such a 
distance from the lateral grassy ranges proceeding 
from the moimtains, as would enable my people 
and horses (both of which had been harassed in 
the course thus far to the eastward) to travel with 
ease and despatch. 

19th. In about eight miles of progressive descent 
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S.S.E. through a fine thinly-wooded grazing forest, 
we intersected a small river, formed evidently hy the 
Junction of several of the mountain streams, and 
winding to the E.S.E. through a beautiful flat 
tract, wooded chiefly with angophera or apple- 
tree. Its outer banks were forty yards wide, al- 
though the breadth of the stream at this season 
did not exceed sixteen feet, by an extreme depth 
of two fathoms; but as the land in its vicinity is 
entirely alluvial, and exceedingly rich, and the 
marks of floods were- observed eighteen feet above 
the surface of the water, it is evidently swollen 
to a very considerable extent when heavy rains 
fall upon the mountaihs. Upon passing this 
stream at a pebbly ford, we continued our journey 
southr about three miles, through a level grassy 
country, moderately wooded with several trees of 
apple and gum, and bounded to the west by a 
steep abrupt ridge of hillsi extending south from 
the barrier ranges from which we had retreated ; 
the amntry to the east, as far as S.E., still con- 
tinuing in bold, lofty, hummocky ranges. In the 
hope that the steep rocky chain of hills westerly, 
which occasionally jiresented perpendicular ston)- 
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heads to the S.E. would terminate, ot become so 
iinwierate, that might shape a direct course 
across, the country to Goulbum River, we travelled 
as near its base as the small broken water-gulleys 
proceeding from it would allow. 

20th. Joumeyipg onward south about sixteen 
miles, through a rather indifR^ent country, occa- 
sionally brealdng to an open grazing forest, and 
again becoming brushy, barren, and confined by 
much underwood, we at length were enabled pro- 
gressively to 'advance wist, ^ by jienetrating an 
abrupt, broken, najcrow tract of country, con- 
sisting of bold sto^ ridges, bluff heads, and 
unconnected, irregularly-formed. Stony elevations, 
sepm’ated from each other "by small sharp grassy 
valleys, through which my padk-horses wejre able 
to travel without dlfiiculty. ttoubtless the /whole 
once finmed a. line of'eonnexioh with the length- 
ened range of precipitous Mbs, whose base we had 
traced southerly twenty-bve miles, and which at 
this st^e terminated |h pmi>endicular rocky crags 
of sand-stqne, in a rapid state of decomposition. 
From* some joints of the rising grounds in the 
latter part of our route to .this broken tract, Lob- 
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served the considerable expanse of open moderately- 
timbered country, which we were leaving to the 
east and SJE., to he bounded in the far distance 
by low forest hills, and seemingly to afford every 
facility to a penetration to the coast line. 

21st. Quitting these narrow passes, we traced 
a fine rich valley about three miles in a north- 
westerly direction, when we reached the bank of 
* • # 

smother river, flowing gently to the southward 
between the hills that bounded the fertile flat on 
which we had encamped. It is evidently fonned 
of a union of several of the mountain rivulets, 
and although its stream did not exceed twenty 
feet in breadth,' by the depth of one fathom, I 
could- not but be forcibly struck witli the obvious 
proofs of the immense floods that at certain iieriods 
descend from the northern range.s, and overflow' 
tlie high outer banks, whidh are ajt least eighty 
yards apart. Heavy logs, the wreck of successive 
freshes, were heaped upon each other on the se- 
condaiy banks of this liter, whilst the steins of 
several sturdy swamp casuarinae inclined so as to 
form an angle of about 45 ° with tl4 bed of the 
river ; and those, that had withstood the enormous 
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weight and pressui’C of many tons of flowing water, 
bote on their limbs a mass of lanall timber and 
stubble at least twenty feet s^ve the ordinary 
level of the stream. There existed no proof of 
these great floods occurring periodically. If they 
did, thfcy would render a country apparently so 
intersected by mountain streams scarcely ha« 
bitable. On the contrary, their occurrence seems 
maiiifeirftly rare, from the" decayed appearance 
of the wreck that proves their existence at* all. 
Large water-worn pebbles of, quartz, jasjier, jade, 
and their aggregate masses, were frequent in its 
channel, but no rocks of any description were ob- 
served OB the highm* banks, whidi, with the lands 
on either side, are of alluvial decom^sitipn. This 
fine stream has received the name of Blaxland’s 
River ; and, with othets flowing from the N.W., 
in all probability con^itutes in twenty miles Pa- 
terson’s River. 

22d. A series of uncmmected rocky ridges of 
consider^le elevation, and c4t>wned with pine, lying 
in no regular order, ari& sqparatsed from eaidt oth«r 
by small gr^sy valleys, obliged me to pursue a 
north couTEje, upon quitting our encampment on 

M 2 
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this river ; and having with much labour accom- 
plished eleven miles, by reason of the irregularity 
of the country, vriiich often opened to fine dear 
grassy hills, we at length intersected a stream 
which, possessing all the character of its banks, 
current, and general appearance, induced me to 
consider it the Blaxland, ten miles nearer to its 
source. 

Upon tracing its banks upwards, I observed, in 
some deep pools, that were formed at the extremity 
of its narrow reaches,* the same species of small 
fish that had previously been seen in the Goulbum. 
Our attempts, however, to secure them by the hook 

I 

were here also unavailing, for on the least alarm 
they 4arted fi;om our sight to the darker recesses, 
beneath the overhanging muddy banks. Upon 
resuming our journey, we pursued a course west 
from Blaxland’s River, through a moderately liilly 
tract of forest country and intermediate valleys, 
grooved with pebbly water-courses. Having ad- 
vanced about five miles^ several points of the 
mountain belt, set at^otl^ stations to the west- 
ward, were again fully recognized, and their 
bearings being again taken determined our posi- 
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tion, in the line of route in which we were Ira- 
veiling. 

The country at length beconfes more open, less 
woody, of a good loamy soil generally, and clothed 
with the usual grasses. The hills also are of a 
very easy acclivity, bounding rich valleys, which 
afford good cattle and sheep pasture. Continuing 
our route we»t northerly, over some low hills, 
which at length declined to swelling open grassy 
downs, we Beached a large swamp-oak rivulet, 
winding round the base o^ a ridge of hills on 
its western side to the very open lower southern 
country. 

26th to 28th. tTpon the left bank of this fine 
limpid stream, whidh I have named Smith’s Ri- 
vulet, we were detained four days, in con^uence 
of the alarming sickness of one oj my people ; and 
although my anxiety for his recovery, as also my 
general attention to him, in order to effect that 
recovery, did not permit me to proceed far ftom 
our encampment, to examine the country around, 
I nevertheless ascended a lofty ridge bearing about 
west from our ^nts, and took a set of valuable 
bearings to all the leading points on the northern 
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ranges, having a tolerable view of the country 
around me. From S.S.W., by way of south, to 
S.S.B. the laud appears (with the exception of a 
few low wooded ridges) perfectly level, for an esti- 
mated distance of thirty-five or forty miles, to tlie 
base of a long-backed range lying east and west, 
and being evidently connected with the broken 
mountainous land in the vicinity of Daby, upon 
the Cugeegong River. The open downs, or grassy 
easy declivities, which extend along the east bank 
of Smith’s Rivulet, the traced, round the bases of 
the hills whereon I was stationed, to the level 
southern country, where they are circumscribed by 
the land becoming wooded ; and beyond this, on 
the geneifid level, are observed two small plains, 
lying relatively north and south, each appearing 
about a mile in diameter. 

The mean of four meridional altitudes of the 
sun placed the situation of our encampment on 
Smitli’s Rivulet in 32® 2' 6 " south latitude, the 
presumed longitude being about L'JO” 24' east. 

29th. Resuming our journey to tlpe westward, 
we i)assed along the foot of some forest hills to a 
wide thinly-wooded valley, extending several mile... 
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N.W. arid nofth, towards the base of the moim- 
t^n8, £r(rin which*a large stream, similar to Smith’s 
Rivulet, d^ceuded) mearideririg,4;hroUgh the bosom 
of the very pretty .valesi along which we travelled 
upwards of two miles. A hilly irregular tract of 
forest country succeeds about five miles, whose 
higher, ridges are rocky, and occasionally covered 
with a brush of plants, uninteresting even to the 
botanical traveller. 

Upon passing these, however, we gradually de- 
scended to a level open tract, not so pennanently 
watered, or productive of such tolerable timber, as 
tlie country through which we had passed of late ; 
and upon pursuing an uninterrupted route west 
about six miles (part of which was pver clear 

' 'V,., 

grassy downs lying N.Ei d^d 8.W.) we at length 
crossed Scott’s Rivulet, and in another mile N.W. 
passed Wemyss’s Rivjer at the very spot where we 
had three '^eeks before forded it. 

30th. In order to avoid the more didicult lofty 
ridges in oui'Jformer route from, (Soulburu River, 
we conune^jced our journey from our encampnfient 
on tins stream, two points to, the south of west, arid 
having trsivelled about, eight miles of generally^ 
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hilly irregular country, we intersected our old 
marked trees, near the open flats of Goulburn 
River, by which v'e returned to our originai posi- 
tion on that stream, after an absence of twenty- 
four days, in which period I had ascertained tlie 
nature and importance, to the grazier, of the country 
a degree to the east and north from the base of an 
impervious belt of moimtains, towards the western 

\ ^ V 

extremity (at present known) of Paterson’s River, 
in a< south direction ; as also, the muriber and mag- 
nitude of the severajl streams that -(rising in the 
south face of those barren ranges) descend and flow 
through a declining southern tract of country, and 
which, from their tendency, are (on reasonable 
grounds) ^presumed to constitute the principal 
sources of the trunk or main branch of the Coal 
River. 

June 1st. Although my provisions were very 
considerably reduced, on my return to our en- 
camping ground on tins riv^r, as were also the 
conditions of my people and horses, and althou^ 
I ran a risk scarcely warranted 1^ prudence, sin(« 
I could not foresee what swollen waters might in- 
terrupt oiu quick return to Bathurst ; nevertheless, 
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conformably with the plan I had digested, upon 
failing in the distovery of a passage north to Li- 
verpool plains in ray route east^ly, I reduced the 
weekly ration of myself and people, determining 
to employ a period of seven days in exploring, in 
a north-westerly direction, the continuation of 

•i 

these mbuntain;^ which appeared, to extend their 
blackened ranges westerly for ‘an unlimited 
distance. 

2d. Having, given the people and horses a dhy’s 
rest, we proceeded upon our n5w route to the N.W. 
over a rising open forest, but observing, upon an 
advance of a mile, a most evident break of the 
main ranges of hills at Wrth and N.N.E., 1 was 
induced to alter my course to that diredion. A 
route thus commenced I was enabled to maintain 
with little variation during the succeeding eleven 

I 

iiules, through several harrow but i^ch, well- watered 
^ alleys, and over some very moderately-rising minor 
hills, without much labop to ray pack-horses, all 
of which had become thin and debilitated. 

3d. The summits of the leading hiHy ranges 
:)j>peared very rocky, and thinly timbered with 
stringy barkj box and bli^ gum ; whilst their ac- 
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clivities, from the grazing valleys whicli they 

tt' 

bound, were well covered with a grassy herbage, 
constituting dry'' walks for :^eep. At Iwigtli, 
an irregular series of lofty moimtainou^ ranges, 
peeping over one another northerly, as far as the 
eye could see, and extending from the eastward 
towards the N^W., obliged us to climb some steep 
hills, and pursue a western course across some 
narrow valleys and lofty forest ridges, lying north 
and south, at right angles with that route. 

4th. Upon accofhplishing a laborious joui-ney, 
thou^i not exceeding seven miles, a lateral branch 
of the mountain range trended to the S.W., and 
being faced by a very narrow deep ravine, whose 
bottom I could n<A perceive, totally prevented our 

U 

furtlier procedure^ in that direction. From the 
point at which we had hal^, we observed the 
country fimn east to north, and thence to N.W., 
to be a vast collection of bold lofty ranges, occa- 
sionally in series onevbehind the other, and again 
divided and ttn’minating in Steep precipitous heads, 
which overhung deep yawning gleiis and sharp 
rodky ravines. In this route westerly, we passed 
the lofty ranges which, stjparate the eastern au<l 
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western waters ; for, uiwn descending to their in- 
termediate valleys, we rmark^ ^he rivulets which 
ran through them to incline mo^ decidedly to the 
S.S.W. and S.W., being the first streams we had 
obseiwed to have that tendency during the last 
four weeks. Seeing, therefore,, the country from 
east, by the way of north, to almost west, was 
closed against us, and that there appeared no pro- 
Lability of discovering, by further perseveraiuje 
westerly, any tpasSage tlyrough this formidable 
barrier, I had almost deteimiijbd to quit its black- 
ened ranges altogether. However, upon observing 
some patches of open plain, bearing S.S.W. in the 
only direction left us to pursue, I resolved to 

descend to them, and from thence I should be able 

» 

to see distinctly that tract of coimtry, over which I 
could proceed a day oj tw6 longer with tolerable 
case to my pack-horses, and which would best 
meet the view's of my expedition prior to my re- 
turn to Bathurst, a route, I should be obliged very 
soon to pursue, as well on account of the condition 
of my men ahd horses, as of the very reduced pro- 
visions which we had to subsist upon. 
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5th. I accordingly conducted my party through 
a fine rich valley, watered by a creek, issuing from 
the ravine, and hooded with apple~tree^ blue gum, 
and swamp oak, and having traced it about seven 
miles, it broiie into small open plains perfectly 
clear of timber, whidi lying N.N.B. and S.S.W. 
appeared to extend between some rising grounds 
three or four miles. The steep range of forest 
hills that limited the valley on its western side, 

f 

upon extending to this, strip of plain, which I have 

* 

named Duguid’s, becoming exceedingly low and 

moderate, induced me to advance to the westward' 

1 

over it, thrdugh an open grazing forest, which 
soon brought me vrithin sight of another heavy, 

bold, lateral Vange, constituting the boundary of a 

< ^ 

valley, much more anlple at its entrance from the 
forest, and more promising;, In its trending, to the 
object of my research, than any recess towards this 
belt of mountains that we had yet explored. The 
^regate body of these mountainous ranges evi- 
dently inclined to the N.W., and their respective 
principal* branches descended gentarally S.S.W. 
parallel to eadi other, forming valleys more or less 
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spacious, through which the waters rising in the 
southern declivity of this belt escape to the interior, 
bearing S.W. and W.S.W. from jjs. 

The difficulties with which we had to contend 
in every stage of our journey, mjre especially 
during our near approaches to these mountains, 
considered with the observations I have of late madie 
on the arrangement of their main or aggregate 
body, and its respective parts, fully convinced me 

that the only practicable mode of continiung thefr 

* *" » 

examination, with a view towards discovering a 
passage through them to the northward, would be 
by travelling on the broad" base, formed generally 
in the lower country at the soutKem extremities 

of their lateral branches, exploring at eaph stage 

* » 

those large valleys that open upon it, and which, 
by their general tendency, might afford the hope 
of ultimate success. Thus impressed, and deeming 
the valley south of us well worthy our examination, 
I continued our journey to it over a fertile flat of 
apple-tree, the soil partly ojf a loose, rich, vegetable 
decomposition, and partly of a still alluvial nature, 
particularly aloni^ the margin of a fine brooi^ which 
ran through the vale from the N.E. Upon an in- 
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eUning plajie, were enable^ twthoxii difficulty 
to tracoJ^fii yftBfiy to aj^ut eight miles ? 

when finding it became yea^ conljacted and shayp* 
by reason of a converging dii^sition of ihs boui^ary 
and other :pu|or ranges*. 1 was indnoed to halt and 
ascend a jh^ih point of the Western range above us, 
being fully satisfied, from the nortliing we had 
made since we left Goulbum River, that we could 
not be many miles distant from the southOTi limit 
of cLiverpool Plains. To my utmost gratification, 
upon tracing: the Ipte of momitain ranges, which 
COTXtinued yeiy f^ to the N.W., a very considerable 
d^ression in the back Of the main ridge, distant 
about’ three mhes, afforded me a dear, although 
limited, view of d part of the open plains north of 
this extensive bwier ; on which I immediately 
recognised and-,, identihed several detached round 
mounts; that; had been previously seen from the 
sipninit of a lofty pinnacle (Mount M‘Arthiu) 
situate in these mountains to the eastward of us. 

6tfa. Halving j^n t^^ their bearings as also 
those ctf 'sevetal points around me, P descended to 
my people* und lost no time in shifting my ea- 
campmept to im open valley immediately, at the 
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base of . the mountains, and within two or three 
mile* of this apparently practicaWe passage to the 
northern conntry. 

7th. Upon proceeding to examine it> I found 
that, from the level of the valley, the ascent through 
a close, lightly-timbered forest was exceedingly 
gentle and gradual to the highest part of the gap 
or pass, which was distant from oux encampment 
about two miles ; and the declivity On the northern 
side of the ridge, jdthough less moderate (its face 
being grooved liy small waler-gulleys) was never- 
theless found practicable, and not to exceed a mile 
to the open wooded coimtry at its base. This was 
observed tp be timbered with large dnd stately box, 
and watered by a rivulet, which meandered fhrough 
the forest northerly, forming in its progress the 
western boundary of a considerable extent of plain, 
about eight or nine miles north from the highest 
part of the pass, which on either side is overhung 
by bold, lofty heads of the mountain range. Having 
directed a line of trees to "be marked from our en- 
campment through the passage to the verge of 
the nearest plain, I climbed to the summit of the 
eminence on the east side of the pass, and thence 
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had a most beautiful aud extensive view of the 
country before rne. From the northern base of 
these mountains, a level, open forest land extends 
from W.N.W. to north, to the foot of a long- 
backed range lying east and west, and distant six- 
teen or twenty miles ; its ridge towards the western 
extremity being exceedingly hummocky and irre- 
gularly pointed. 

On the eastern side of this woody country is 
distinctly traced, by the line of swamp-oaks on its 
banks, the small rivulet which rises in these moun- 
tains and runs direct nortli, its line of course* 
« 

forming, with the forest, the western verge of the 
nearest or most southern extensive patch of clear 
plain, 'wjiose visible extent easterly from my station 
was limited to the N.N.E. by detached, steep ridges 
of hills, between which, however, on their northern 
sides, these cleared levels 'evidently stretch them- 
selves, and commimicate'with several patches ])er- 
ceived under some rising grounds as far to the 
eastward as N.E. This southern plain, whose 
breadth to a slight boundary line of apple-trees on 
its northern side is estimated at ten miles, presents 
a considerable expanse of brown grass and herbage; 
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and, excepting a small clump and a few scattered 
trees on its south-western angle, is perfectly clear 
of brush or shrub. Upon extending the view 
beyond it north, the plain or open level country 
continues very many links, its general surface being 
sparingly studded with a few detached mounts, or 
an occasional line of small trees, through which a 
few sharp points were barely discernible on the 
distant line of horizon. It was a subject of regret 
to me that the. exhausted .state of my provisions, 
as also the generally debilitatM condition of my 
people and horses, would not permit me to ad- 
\ ance northerly to explore these vast levels. 1 was 
therofoi'e obliged to content myself with the simple 
discovery of a practicable passage tbrougli a bold 
range of mountains to them, but for which those 
unlimited, seemingly abundantly watered, grazing 
levels would be entirely closed against us from the 
southward. 

8th. A good altitude of the sun at noon gave 
me for latitude of my tent in the valley 81“ 43' 
45" south, my longitude by estimation continuing 
about 149° 30' east. 

9th. In iny journey to Bathurst, from whicb 
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thc‘ (liirerence of latitude alone gave me a distance 
exceeding 100 miles, I fully purposed intersecting 
the Cugeegohg River as near the stock-stations of 
Mr. Cox or Lieutenant Lawson, as the structure of 
tlie intermediate country would permit me, simje 
in the event of any failure of my provisions that 
might take place from detention by swollen rivers 
in my route, my party might procure a sufficiency 
of aid from those establishments to carry them 
forward to the southern settlement without distress. 
We therefore proceeded on our homeward-bound 
route along the , vale, which we foimd declined to 
the S.W., and consisted of rich grazing flat, watered 
by a swamp-oak creek, and bounded by a steep 
ridge of ‘hills on its S.E. side, the mountain-range 
overhanging it to the N.W. 

At about eight miles the vale, which had not 
throughout its extent from the pass exceeded a 
mile and a half, at length opens to a clear patch 
of plain, extending to th^e west along the base of 
the mountainous range about two miles and a half, 
and skirted over its S.E. side by a moderately- 
timbered forest of apple-tree, box, and some white 
gum ; the creek which had, in its progress through 
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the vale, received some, small addition to its stream, 
beriig traced imirifediately under the range on the 
west verge of the beautiful open* level tract, which 
I have named Harrison’s Plain. 

Perhaps no situation, from its local advantages, 
is more eligible for a general grazing establishment 
than Harrison’s Plain, inasmuch as it not only 
offers its open downs, which comprise at least a 
space ot cleared land exceeding 700 acres, free 
from wet bottom, and therefore favourably adapted 
to sheep-pasture, but it commands a very beautiful 
and extensive cattle range, exceeding eight .miles 
throughout the vale, to the pass over the moun- 
tainous range to Liverpool Plains. 

10th. Desirous, under our present ^.-ireusnstances, 
of pursuing as direct a route southerly as thfe trend- 
ing of the ridge of hills to the eastward would allow 
us, we stretched across part of the plain to the 
skirts of the wooded land, and thence advanced to 
the south and west, about eight miles, through 
an uninteresting forest, occasionally rising to low 
rodcy ridge«, covered with a scanty underw^ood. 
At length a strip of iron-bark brushy forest obliged 
me to direct our course more to the westward, 
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\vho)i we immediately descended to a fine open 
wooded flat, connected with th6se fertile grazing 
lands which appear confined to a narrow limit be- 
tween the line of forest which we have penetrated, 
and the foot of the ranges N.W. from us, whidi 
still continue to stretch themselves very far to the 
w'estward souther' y. Upon accomplishing fourteen 
miles from the northern extreme of Harrison’s 
Plain, we again halted upon a creek, which, re- 
ceding from the foot ofithe western range, assumes 
at this stage the churacter of a deei)-banked, but 
narrow', rivulet. A level, clear tract of land, devoid 
of trees, betw'een it and the above-mentioned range, 
about a mile wide, and extending uortli and south 
three or four .miles, 1 have named Alcock’s Plain, 
in coiripliment to another gentleman of Ilis Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury, that to tlie northward bearing the 

i 

name of one of its secretaries. 

11th. Ui)on prosecuting our journey south about 
a mile through a flat ibrest, we reached the edge 
of another beautiful open plain, where the creek, 
having taken a more westerly course, had stretched 
itself again beneath the western ranges, which w^e 
here observed of moderate elevation trending in the 
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line of W.S.W. This plain, which I have dedicated 
to*a friend, the v^rthy director of His Majesty’s 
gardens at Kew, extends apparently six miles to 
tlie W.S.W., is bounded on the north by the moun- 
tainous range, and on the opposite point by a broken 
ridge of sand-stone rock, covered with pine and 
brushwood, and so extremely abrupt as totally to 
prevent me from pursuing my direct course. We 
were tlftrefore obliged to pursue a route consider- 
ably to the west of south, stretching from • one 
angle of the forest to anothef on the skirt of the 
plain, whose greatest breadth, clear of timber, does 
not exceed a mile. Upon quitting the verge of 
Aiton’s Plain, we penetrated tllrough a barren 
forest of box, abounding in brushes^ of the native 
indigo (indigofera australis) and the blue vine 
(kennedia raouophylla), and upon passing several 
low gravelly ridges proceeding from the rocky pine- 
range, which continued unbroken to the S.W., we 
at length reached the foot of a detached rocky 
head, which I ascended lo observe the appearance 
of the country around. 

The barrier of mountainous land which has ex- 
tended froiij the pass thirty miles to the S.W. in'" 
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one unintemxpted impassable range, continues to 
the west an estimated distance of forty,-five or fiity 
miles, and constitutes the northern boundary of 
a very considerable tract of level, open, wooded 
country in that direction. To the west of Aiton’s 
Plain, and simply separated from it by a line of 
apple-trees. Is another of somewhat larger di- 
mensions, which I have named Hawkins’s Plain, 
ujxon whose north side the creek that has followed 
us from the northward runs, continuing under the 

, t 

mountainous range to the westward. Upon look- 
ing to the S.S.W. and S.^V., the country, although 
broken and ridgy, appeared very practicable for 
the prosecution of our journey. Since, therefore, 
we had already gone farther to the west, in conse- 
quence “of the disposition of the ridges of hills, than 
I had originally proposed, I rejoined rny people, 
and continueiLour journey to the S.S.W. about six 
miles, over a very barren, irregular forest, inter- 
spersed with dense patches of brush, especially on 
some lateral, low, rocky ridges, connected with the 
pine-rangq still bounding us to the S.Jl. 

12th. A low, heavily-timbered flat, abounding 
in pools of water and bog-plants, aryl evidently 
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subject to occasional inundation, brought us, in 

another mile from the dry barren grounds, to the 

margin of a small river, whose muddy steep bank, 

• * * 

clothed with tall reeds, in many places concealed 
the deep waters which ran through its channel to 
the west. ' 

Tracing its right or north bank to the eastward, 
about a mile and a half, over a fine, rich, alluvial 
forest-land, timbered chiefly with apple-tree and 
blue gum, and affording an excellent grazing tun 
for cattle, we *at last succeeded in fording to the 
opposite bank, and thence we were enabled to 
shape a more direct course towards our point of 
destination than we had hitherto been enabled to 
do. This small river, which, from its relative 
position, may be presumed to be formed by an 
union of three northern swamp-oak creeks, that 
were intersected previously to the discovery of the 
pass;, is about twelve yards in breadth, of various 
depth, ^ot exceeding two fathoms at the time we 
passed it ; but subject in seasons of heavy rains to 
1)6 flooded to a height of ten feet, when the whole 
of the forest-lands, from its banks to a pine-ridge 
a mile distant, is laid under water. I’liis river is 
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called Pubo-batta by the aborigines. I have, how- 
ever, called it Lawson’s Biver, after the command- 
ant of Bathurst, who-first intersected it iii January, 
1 822, to the westward of the point at which we 
had passed it. 

Continuing our journey S.S.W. we passed through 
an open forest-country, productive generally of an 
useless, ordinary-sized timber, of apple-tree, box, 
and some blue gum, and very indifferently watered, 
si rice in the space of five miles a very shallow 
siliceous water-channel alone interrupted the dull 
level sameness of the forest, in which I remarked 
a few detached sinall pools of discoloured water. 

13///. A rugged bushy pine-ridge, lying east and 
west, and extending in such direction as far as we 

** f 

could perceive through the timber of the forest, at 
length interrupted our progress southerly. How- 
ever, having passed it, with* some difficulty, to a 
low declining valley, and finding some stagnant 
j)oo]s of water resting on the stiff tenacious^ clay of 
the country around, I encamped, as much to obtain 
some bearings from a rocky head of»tI«j pine-ridge, 
as to give my debilitated pack-horses (almost wholly 
without shoes) a little rest, althougli in a placi' 
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affording them very indifferent pasture. Having 
taken bearings of a hummocky, lofty range of hills 
at S.S.E., and apparently distant from twenty to 
twenty-five miles, which I satisfactorily recognised 
as being situate near Mudgee, on the Cugeegong 
River, we were induced to prosecute our journey 
with as little loss of time as possible, especially 
since the louring, unsettled state of the weather 
had rather impressed me with the apprehension of 

being detained by the rains. 

• • 

14th. As some heavy showgrs began to fall, we 
were able to effect only three miles and a half, 
through a continuation of uninteresting open forest, 
furnishing a heavier timber than the lands we have 
passed, but equally destitute of living straams. A 
few scattered native cypresses (callitris pyraraidilis) 
of blighted growth, together with occasional clumps 
of honeysuckle (banksia integrifolia), tended in 
some degree to diversify the too prevalent sameness 
of the sc^mery around. 

Continuing our journey S.S.E. about three miles, 
we entered ap extensive iron-bark forest^ the deep 
siliceous soil of which, resting on a stiff clay, being 
rendereil extremely rotten and boggy by the showers 
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that had fallen the preceding night, 6howe<l us 
that after two or three days hf heavy rain, ‘'tliis 
tract of country would be totally impassable. How- 
ever, having struggled through its confined brushes, 
we reached a somewhat improving tract of land, 
more open, less timbered, and of a firmer surface, 
but still very badly watered; only one creek of 
any importance, filled with a stagnant putrid water, 
being met with in a route of about twelve miles 
and a half. This brought us to the neighbourhood 

of some elevated lands, obsen^ed from the pine- 
% 

ridge I had ascended, one stage to the southward 
of Lawson’s River. 

Observing some rocky hills bearing from south 
to S.W., we prosecuted an irregular route easterly 
over some rising grounds, and along a ridge of 
broken, low hills, upon which were scattered large 
blocks of granite, whose decompositions being 
washed into the narrow intermediate valleys, fonned 
a base, over which our horses travelled with con- 
fident firmness. Having* effected about ten miles, 
we descended , a ridge S.E. to a very wet valley, 
when, to our surprise, we crossed several recently 
trodden cattle-paths, which, as they led over some 
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rocky hills to the east, I <lid not deem it prudent 
to fbUow. Their discovery, however, satisfactorily 
proved to me our near approach tp the Cugeegong 
River. 

We therefore continued a S.E. course, but had 
scarcely proceeded a mile, before I had to regret 
leaving the higher grounds for tlie valley, although 
the former were broken and rocky, and consequently 
injurious to the ill-protected feet of my pack- 

horses. The rains which had recently fallen had 

0 « 

so super-saturated the deep ^oil, that my horses 
were sinking in above the knee in these boggy 
grounds, thus rendered by the partial rains as soft 
as a quick-sand. At length we managed to struggle 
about two miles to a broad but shoaly creek, evi- 
dently the channel by which these wet lands are 
tlrained into the Cugeegong; and upon crossing 
its stream, which flowed to the westward, we halted, 
both man and horse lieing fairly worn out with 
the excessive fatigues of the day. 

15th. Calculating tha*t a course south, about 
four or five qiiles, would bring us to thq river, we 
quitted our fires on the creek at an early hour ; 
but had not juoceeded a quarter of a mile over the 
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open forest, before our Horses fell under their small 
loads in the boggy. soil, obliging us to returh to 
the firmer groivnds on the creek. Most unex- 
pectedly, as we were tracing, it westerly, we over- 
took a stockman of Mr, Cox (an extensive grazier 
on the Cugeegong), who was in search of strayed 
cattle, and from him we obtained the information 
of the discharge of the creek into the river about 
three miles below his master’s station. 'Learning 
that every part of the forest-land south from us 
was perfectly impassable, by. reason of the heavy 
rains that had lately fallen upon the country around, 
we continued winding along the creek W.N.W. 
and N.W. about five miles, when it united with 
the Cugeegong at a beautiful, clear, fertile flat, 
named Gurran by the aborigines. 

We continued our jorumey south pp the bank of 

the river, over rich alluvial flats, covered with strong 

♦ 

grasses and luxuriant nutritious herbage, consti- 
tuting a perfnanent pasture for cattle. The late 
rains had swollen the waters of the Cugeegong to 
a level with its extreme banks. The declivity of 
country nevertheless was so exceedingly moderate, 
that its current was barely discernible. This ex- 
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ordinary fulness of the river afforded me but little 
hopes of being ah/e to cross its stream until its 
waters had considerably subsided.. • However, upon 
arriving at the part immediately opposite the hut 
and stock-yard of Mr. Cox, we were shown a goo<l 
ford three feet and a half deep, by which we safely 
crossed this considerable stream* and encamped at 
that gentleman^s station. 

16 th. Here I rested my people and hbrses from 
the fatigues of^ their journey, and we procured 
such comforts, particularly vegetables, as this re- 
cently-formed establishment afforded. 

I have now traced my long-protracted journey 
throughout all its stages, to the left or south bank 
of the Cugeegong River, having asgertained (for 
the information of the colonial government) the 
structure and agricultural importance of the country 
situate at Uie spring-heads of those streams which 
'•onstitute Hunter’s River, the eharacter of the 
lands westerly to the pass, through a formidable 
range of mountains that forms the southern bound- 
ary of Liverpool Plains, as also the route Jby which 
the only line of communication can be opened to 
them from tl»e .settlement of Bathurst ; the inea- 
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sured distance between these open tracts of country 
being 160 miles. 

The mean of four meridional altitudes of the sun, 
taken during the period of four days’ rest at this 
station, places it in lat. 32° 32' 54", my estimated 
longitude being 149° 39' east. 

20th. We pursued our journey to Bathurst up 
the left bank of the Cugeegong, which consists 
chiefly of rich alluvial flats, wooded generally with 
the apple-tree, Avith little or no interniptiou by 
rocky, brushy patches, about twenty-four miles S.K. 
to the point at which the beaten path intersects 
the river. These fine grazing groimds vary in 
depth to the boundary ranges from one to three 
miles, {fS the hills approach or ret*ede from its 
banks', and occasionally open into plains perfectly 
clear of timber, and therefore affording excellent 
situations for stock runs. 

22d. Heavy, clouded weather, proceeding from 
the southward, with every indication of a long con- 
tinuance of rain being about to meet us, I lost no 
time, upon reaching the beaten route to Bathurst, 
at the point where it intersects the Cugeegong, in 
advancing to the settlement, and we-airived there 
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Oil the evening of the 27th, showery weather 
having prevailed ever since the 20th, on which day 
we resumed our journey from Mannar, the native 
name of Mr. Cox’s stock-station. 

27th. Upon our arrival at Bathurst, we learned 
that rain had fallen during the last six weeks on 
the plains, and that the Macquarie River had been 
flooded so considerably as to inundate the wheat- 

lands on its upper bank, a circumstance never 

• 

before witnessed since the establishment of the 
settlement. 
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Pkeviogsi^y to laying before this Society a few 
collections of new, and corrections of old, materials, 
on a topic to us rnpst near and interesting, I wish 
to guard my hunible paper against any expectation 
that its title may excite, of a complete and satis- 
factory dissertation upon a subject which has been 
so little investigated, and which is so difficult of 
investigation. Of the- aborigines of N«w SJouth 
Wales, tiie manners and language are fast de- 
caying ; and of those of Van Diemen’s Land, they 
have never, from the unsociable disposition of the 
males, been properly made known to us. Much 
also remains to be learnt of the numerous islanders 

t 

of the Indian and Pacific Oceans, before we can be 
said to have materials enough to elucidate the 
great mystery of the peopling of the world ; and 
it is to bte hopiai that the institution even of tins 

o S! 
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Society will, by collecting and digesting all the 
physiological facts which lie within its reach, con- 
tribute in some degree, however inconsiderable, to 
solve the mighty probletti. 

In the mean time, the most philosophical division 

of the varieties of the human species, is that of 

Professor Blumenbach, into the Caucasian, the 

Mongolian,' the Ethiopian, the Malayan, and the 

, American ; but, with no more light than that 

which the residence V)f a few ysars in New South 
< 

Wales and Van Diemen’s Land has afforded me, 
I am of opinion that the professor is wrong in 
classing the natives only of the north-ivest coast 
of New Holland, and of the island of V an Diemen, 
in the Ethiopian or negro variety, and the rest in 
the Malayan, together with the more civilized and 
enlightened natives of the Indian Archipelago and 
the South Sea Islands ; and I think tliat all the 
aborigines of Australia are of Ethiopian origin. 
I am fully aware of the distinction between the 
natives of New Holland and those of Van Die- 
nieri’s* Land, although I never before heard any 
reason for exempting the New Hollanders of the 
north-west coaat from this distinction ; and I 
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cannot learn any from our associate, Caj)tain King, 
wh(f has seen more hf that coast than perhaps any 
European; but I do not think. the difference 
between the New Hollander and the Islander of 
Van Diemen by any means sufficient to class the 
Australians into two varieties, like those of the 
Birmanese and the Great Andamaners*, or the 
Malays and the negro races of the Indian Archi- 
pelagot. 'The skull, the genius, the habits, of the 

Australians appear to me, as far as I have bean’ 

• • 

able to investigate the subject^ to have, ih all of 
them, the degenerate Ethiopian character, like 
that of the Andamaners, and tlie negro races of 
the Indian Isiinds; and Professof Blumenbach, 
and after him Professor Lawrence, have, proved 
that the accidents of straight or woolly hair, in 
different families or tribes, are very insignificant 
marks of diversity, and do not at all fender it ne- 
cessary, with Colonel Symes, on the origin of the 
Great Andamaners J, and Mr. M'Leod, on tliat of 


* Syines’s Einbassy to pp. 130, 1^1. 
t Crawfiird’s Hist, of the Indian Archipelago, b. i. ch. i. 
+ Embassy, tilii auprit. 
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a woolly-haired Philippine Island near Lueouia*, 
to call down the trenchant mdfchinery of a wr^^ked 


* Voyage of the Alceste, p. 205. After all, I suspect that 
Mr. McLeod has confounded the woolly-haired pigmies of the 
interior of Lucoiiia, the negi^ettos di monte, with this ima- 
ginary island. — See Blackwood’s Mag. vol. iii. p. 577« De 
Zuniga, in his History of the Philippine Islands, is of opinion 
tliat, from their common flat nose and their dialects of one 
common language, the origin of both the Indians and the 
negroes of tlieile islands is nearly the same : hut surely the 
Malay nose is very different from the Negro 5 and 1 doubt 
tlie fact of the resemblance of the two languages ; and so docs 
Mr. Marer, his translator 5 but he seCitis to confound the 
aboriginal negroes wfth the Tagalese* Zuniga’s theory is, 
that both the Indians and the Negroes (especially the luttet) 
are of South American and not Malayan origin. Now, no 
two things can’ be more different than the Ethiopian and the 
American varieties of our species. The Malayan is neajcr 
to the American, and the Mongolian so similar, that the 
peopling of the w^estern world has generally been attributed 
to thh Tartars of the north-eastern parts of Asia, To derive 
the Indian Islanders from America is going back again, and 
reversing all the scriptural and philosophical pre-eminence in 
antiquity of the East ; it is to make population circumnavigate 
the globe. But I will give the Spaniard the benefit of his ar- 
gument, however unphysiological : — 

No doubt can be entertained that the radical language, 
from which all' these dialects 'spring, prevails from Madagascar 
to the Philippines, with loci^l shades of ‘ difference* It is 
spoken toq in New .Guinea, and in all the islands to tlic 
sonthurardi In the Marianas, in the islands of San Duisk 
Ca strstoj^e ^beiruption of Sandwicb^, in those of Otaheite, 
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African slave-ship, to ** account for the phoeiio- 
menwa,” or explain the historical mystery.” 

and in almost all the islands in the South Sea, as far as the 
isle of Pasquas, which is not naore than 600 leagues distant 
from the coast of South America. On observing that the 
proper names of places, about the middle of the continent of 
South America, arc very similar to those of the Philippines, 

1 endeavoured to procure a vocabulary of this country, and 
did not fail to examine with great diligence and attention the 
few W’ords of the language of Chili which ErcMla mentions in 
his Araiieaiia, and which I found perfectly conformable to the 
language of Tagala. The name Chili is a derivation from this ’ 
language ; the cormeft'ant is calle(^coe?4^7e, and this ii^a name 
which the Malays give to the sons of ^heir kings. Chilian, 
which is a town of Chili, is a compound from the language of 
Tagala, in which language the termination an gives the signifi- 
cation to'wn. Thus, from Cachile we draw Cachiltan, meaning 
a town where there are cormorants. Mapocho, which is the 
situation w'here the city of Santiago stands, is another word 
of Tagalic composition, signifying a town, J)ocquiot being 
a kind of herb, w^e form the name of Mapocquwt, a to\Vn in 
which there is abundance of this herb. In CJliili, they fre- 
quently double the syllables tin forming a word, as yiayta, 
hiobioy hmohmo, coloco, A great many other words are either 
actually of Tagalic derivation, or assimilate closely to that 
language. In examining the structure pf these two languages, 
we are compelled t;o conclude that they flow from one and the 
same source ; and I dare affirm that the Indians in the Phi- 
lippines are descended from the aborigines of Chili and Peru, 
and that the lungfiage of these islands derives itself immedi- 
ately from the parent source, those of the neighbouring islands 
being dialects of this. Many wUl urge the absurdity of this 
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The difference between the ^«ld the 

Great Andamaners, the Malays and the Papuans, 


fiuppo«rition, on thq plea fhat the mwe immediate vldnity of 
the Philippines to Malacca must have occasioned them to be 
colonized by the Malays^ as our historians generally assert. 
I do not deny that these islands could easily have been peopled 
by the Malays 3 but how could they colonize the Isles de 
Pdlaos and Marianas^ which arc distant more tlian 300 
leagues ^ And it is still more improbable that they colonized 
the islands of San Duisk [[Sandwich] and Otaheite, uhich 
are distant 2000 leagues from the Philippines All the^c 
people, however, have the same language*, the same manneis 
ahd customs, and consequently the same origin as our Indians. 
There is, in my opjnioni this other reason for supposing these 
latter islanj^s could not be peopled from tlie westwaid, vi/ — 
that in'all the torrid zone the east Viand generally prerkils f , 
which, being in direct opposition to the course fiom Malacca 
and the adjacent islands, it is fair to conclude that the inha- 
bitants of all the islands of the South Sea cairie from the east, 
sailing l^eforb the wind ; for we have seen it often happen that 
the Indians from the Palaos have arrived at the Philippines 
precisely under the^e circumstances. On the contrary, ue 
have no instance on recfOrd of any of the Philippine Indians 
having been, even by accident, ^carried by the winds to the 
islands to the east^Niti^ indcedi we know the reverse of this 
to he true, since at tiinea^tlre most experienced |>ilotH, in at- 
tempting this navigation, have been compillcd to return 
without falling in with the Wands they went in search of, 
from the neeessity'there is, in the \oyage, of being provided 
With proper hentical instfijments.^ 4Iere, therefore, we appear 

* But tliA whgli^Facinc, ftpm Malacca to Easter Island, is thickly 
studded widl isUbds, for sSepidng.stonea.^B. F. 

But p. 1210, note. 
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the New Zealandeiss and the Australians, is radical, 
alfd constitutes a variety in the human species. 
The origin of each race must be .looked for much 

to have found the most probable solution of our difficulties, 
that is, that the first settlers came out of the east (we mi^.y 
presume from the coast of South America), and proceeding 
gradually to the westward, tlirongh the Pacific Ocean, studded 
as w'e find it with islands at no very great distance fn»m each 
otlier, and of course of easy access before the w ind, it follow s 
that to wdiatever point in nn eastern direction w^c can trace 
the Tagalic language, we may conclude that at that point 
emigration must have commenced/* History of the Phi H^jnne 
hlaiidSf Manilla vol. L'c. 2. 

At VVatteo, Captain Cook mct*three natives of Otalieitc, 
who had been driven by the winds and currents tlms far to 
leeward in attempting to pass in a canoe to Uliatea. Captain 
Cook, after relating their story, observes : ‘ The apjdicathjii 
of the above narrative is obvious: it will, serve to explain, 
better than a thousand conjectures of speculative reasoners, 
hovr the detached parts of the earth, and particular how 
the islands of the South Sea, may have been first ’peopled, 
esjjecially those that lie remote from any inhabited continent, 
or Ijom each otlrer.* tl»is fact, as well as others of the 

same nature, proves directly the contrary of the inference 
deduced from it by Captain Cook, namely, the peopling of 
Polynesia^ from the w cat > for in all these instances, the na- 
tives have been driven from east to pest by the trade- vund 
and equatorial currents, and llencc the real consequence would 
seem to be, the derivation of the Polynesian race from 
America ; a consequence, however, w hich cverj' physical and 
moral feature of these people forbids us to adopt/* Tmk^fs 
Maritime Geography^ vol. iv. pp. 56. 
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higher up than in a wrecked ‘slave-trader, and the 
difference lies much deeper thaSi (like Sauipsofi’s 
strength) in the .hair. “ The distribution of or- 
ganic beings on the globe (says Baron Humboldt) 
depends not only on very complicated climatic 
circumstances, hut also on geological causes, with 
which we are entirely unacquainted, because they 
are connected with the original state of our 
planet*.” The Birruanese, the Malayans, and 
the* New Zealanders, are all 8usce|)tible of civiliza- 
tion. The Birmanesf are referred by Blurnenbach 
to the Mongolian variety of our species, and their 
civilization is of great antiquity : the Sumatrans, 
Javanese, and other East Indian islanders of the 
Malayan. variety, have also their religious anti- 
quities.; and the South Sea islanders are evidently, 
from their persons, their aptness for civilization, 
and their language, of Malayan origin likewise; 
but the Great Andamaners, the Papuans, and the 
Australians, like their superiors, the American 
Indians, have never yet -shown a disposition to 
lead any other life than that of the hunter 


* Ediub. PbUosoph. Joarual, vol. vi. p. 280. 
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and fisher, or to Acknowledge any other govern- 
nfent than that df the strongest, and any other 
law than that of nature*. After the attempts 

The best and latest account ofthe North American Indians 
is given by Mr. Hodgson of Liverpool, in the Missionary 
Registers for November and December, 1821, The American 
Board of Missions have two schools or native institutions 
in actual work, viz. Elliott among the Choctaws, and Braincrd 
among the Cherokees ; the former consisting of .80, and the 
latter of 200 (Mr. Hodgson says 80) childi*tei ) ; and the Board 
are forming other missionary settlements among the Indians ; 
but what are these among a population of 258,969, as» the 
Indians of the United States ^onc are still stated to be } It 
is like the poor four black childrefl that composed the Au- 
stralian Native Institution (!) in 1823. But it is more! pro- 
mising to learn, that in 1819 the Council of the Lower Towns 
of the Choctaws devoted their third of an annuity of 6000 
dollars for seventeen years, which they have been receiving 

since 1816 from the United States, for the sale of a tract of 

•• 

country, to the establishment of a school^n their district j 
aruJ this example • was followed in March, 1820, b/ the Six 
Towns, and in June by the Upper Town^; 6000 dollars being 
thus appropriated annually to this object bj the nation. Mr. 
Hodgson adds, that one of. these districts had before requested 
the United States not only to forbid the introductioti.,of am- 
munition into t^e nation, that the hunter may be compelled to 
work, but to send their annuity in implements of husbandry; 
that at a recent general couikil of the chiefs, 1000 dollar^ 
in money, and upwards of eighty covrufand calves, w^c sqfe- 
scribed for thc*use of schools ; and that the totai edntribution 
of the Choctaws to this object exceeds 70,000 dollars. When 
the farmer and his family begia, tdjm|:^ themselves^ 
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.of more than thirty years^ by the constant neigli- 
bourhood of colonies of Englishmen, to civilke 


the £elds will be cleared. On the other hand, the national 
council of tlie Creek Indians refused to receive a mission. 
The Cherokees are said to be making considerable ad\ances 
in civilization. They have divided their country into districts, 
have laid a tax on the people to build a court-house in each 
district, and have afipointed four ciicuit judges 5 and are 
rapidly adopting the laws and manners of their white brethren. 
The English language has been adopted as the official one, in 
which the natiohal records arc kept, and is unhersally gaining 
groand amdng the nation. Not a few indtuduals, and those 
of influence , have altogether discarded the Ihdian language and 
customs. It is a circumstance uncommonly favournblc, that 
fjo great a proportion of those who ha^e aheady become Chri- 
stians consists of mothers of families^ because, according to 
the manners of the Cheiokecs, wdth these rc‘'ides the principal 
induence on all the other members of a family, both as to 
external arrangements and their way of thinking. Hy mar- 
riage, the husband is considered as in some degree adopted 
into theVamily of his wife, and the wife’s brothers are regarded 
as, in some respects^ entitled to more influence over the 
children than their owm father. As few of the Ciecks aie 
rich enough (says Mr. Hodgson) to purchase many negroes, 
all the drudgery is perforiued by the women, and it is melan- 
choly to meet them, as we continualb did, with an infant 
hanging on their necks, bending under a heavy buithcn, and 
leading theli* husband’s horse* while he walked before them, 
erect and graceful, apparently without a care.’’ Cliristianity 
is the only r'eligion that has ever equalized women wdth men 5 
and if, with all this bodily slavery to the men, and mental 
influence over the|||jthe w^pmeu of North America do not 
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the natives of New Ilolland and Van Diemen’s 
Land, they are exactly in the same state in which 
we found them ; and, I airi a^id, the following 
history, of the .Ethiopians of the Indian islands 
will equally apply to those of Australia 

“ The brown and negro races of the Archipelago 
may be considered to present, in, their physical and 
moral character, a complete parallel wth the white 
and negro races of the western world. The first 
have always displayed as eminent a relative supe- 
riority over the second, as <|the race of white men 
have done over the negroeS of the west. All the 
indigenous civilization of the Archipelago has 
sprtmg from them Land the negro race is con- 
stautly found in the mo^ savage state. That 
race is to be traced from,, one extremity of the 
Archipelago to another ; but is necessarily least 
frequent where , the most civilized race is most 
numerous, and seems utterly to have disappeared 
wher^ Ahe civilization of the fairer race has pro- 
ceeded furthest, as in‘Sumatra> Java, and perhaps 


introduce chri4ti»»iity vvitli civilization in her Ihutd, ttiey do 
not: (Jeservi^ to be other than they are. 
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Celebes ; just as the Caribs and other savages of 
America have given way to the dvilized invaders 
of Europe. The-pegro races of the Archipelago 
increase in numbers in the inverse ratio of im- 
provement, or, in other words, as we proceed east- 
ward. In some of the spice islands, their extirpa- 
tion is matter of History. They are the principal 
races in some of the islands towards New Guinea, 
and newly the sole inhabitants of the portion of 
that' great island itself, which, from its physical 
character, we have a eight to include within the 
limits of the Archipelago. 

“ The east insular negro is a distinct variety of 
the human species, and evidently a very inferior 
one. Their ppny stature and feeble frames are 
not to be ascribed to the poverty of their food or 
the hardships of their condition; for the lank- 

c 

haired race, living under circumstances equally 
precarious, have vigorous constitutions. Some 
islands they enjoy almost exdusivdy to them- 
selves, yet they have ih no instance risen above 
the mod;- a^ect state of barbarism, . Wherever 
they are encountered by the fairer races, they are 
hunted down, like the wild animals of Jhe forest. 
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and driven to the mountains or fastnesses, inca- 
p^ble of resistance^.” 

The difference between the Nejv Hollander and 
the Van Diemen’s-lander is slight in the skull, 
and sligljLter , still in the colour, genius, or habits. 
M. P^ron says, that the Van Diemen’s Islander 
has a large head, especially,, remarkable for the 
great length of the diameter from the chin to the 
sinciputr and that that of -the New .Hollander is 
less buUcy and compressed in the back part, while 
that of the Van Diemen’s Islander is elongated in 
the same direction. The great difference consists 
in the hair, which is either straight or curled in 
the fonner, and woolly in the latfer. The differ- 
ence, in Africa, between the neighbouring tribes 
of the Hottentots and the Kaffers (both ^Itliio- 
pians) is infinitely greater ; the former being short, 
yellowish, with high ckeek-bones and flat noses, and 
the latter being tall, deep brown, with the high 
forehead and prominent nose of Eiuropeans. It is 
language and genius, and not shape or colour, that 
are the only tei^s of affinity o£ the human race. 

Crawfard’f Hist, Ind. Archipel. vol. i. pp. 18, 24. 
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Langu^e (says Mr. Horne Tooke) cannot lie ; and' 
from the language of every nalibn, we may with 
certainty collect, its origin. The similitude and 
derivation of languages (says Dr. Johnson) afford 
the most indubitable proof of the traduction of 
nations, and the genealogy of mankind. They 
add physical cert^ty to historical evidence, and 
often supply the only evidence of ancient emigra- 
tions and of, the revolutions of ages, which have 

left no written momunents behind them. But 

' ' * 

neither the analc^^nor the diversity of language 
(says Baron Httraboldt*) can suffice to solve the 
great problem of the filiation of nations. They 
afford only simple probabilities.. Mr. Marsden, 
the author of the History of Sumatra* and Mr. 
Crawfurd, of that of the Indian Archipelago, have 
traced what they caH the Great Poljmesian lan- 
guage, from Madagaajar to'^New Guinea and the 
South Sea Islands. 

“ 111 the general character, particular form and 
genius of the innumerable* languages, spoken within 
the limits ^of ^e Indian Islands (acc9rding to Mr. 


* Perional Narrative, vel. iii. p. 2^5. 
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Marsdeii) there is a remarkable resemUance, while 

all^>f them differ \fidely from those of every other 

portion of the world. This obser^tion extends to 

every country, from the north-west extremity of 

Sumatra to the western shores of New Guinea, and 

may be even carried to Madagascar to the west, the 

Philippines to the east, and the remotest of Cook!s 

discoveries to the south*. The ori^nal clothing 

of the Sumatrans is the same with tljiat found by 

navigators among the South Sea Islands, and 'in 
• • , 

Europe generally called Otah^tan doth f.” 

“ One original language (says Sir S. Raffles 
seems in a very remote period to have pervaded 
the whole archipelago, and to have- spread (perhaps 
with the population) towards Madagascaa on one 
side, and the islands in the South Sea on the 
other; but in the proportion that we find any of 
these tribes more highly advanced iti the arts of 
civilized life than others, in nearly the same pro- 
portion do we find the language enriched by a 
corresponding accession of Sanscrit terms, directing 
us at once tojthe source whence civilization; flowed 
towards these regions.” 

*, Archttiologiai vd. vJ. p. 1^. ; 

1 4Ji8t. of Sumatra, p. 43. { Hist, of Java, p. SGQ. 
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Now we cannot find the smallest vestige of this 
language in the thousand Baiiel tongues of ''the 
New Hollanders and Van Diemen’s Islanders. 
And so it is with the Ethiopian races of the Indian 
Archipelago. 

“ The negro races (says Mr. Crawfurd*-) who 
inhabit the mountains of the Malayan peninsula, 
in the lowest and most abject state of social exist- 
ence, though numerically few, are divided into a 
great many distinct tribes, speaking as many dif- 
ferent languages. .^mong the ruide and scattered 
population of the island of Tinaor, it is believed 
that not less than forty languages are spoken. 
On Ende and 'Flores we have also a multiplicity 
of langnages ; and among the cannibal population 
of Borneo, it is not improbable that many hundreds 
are spoken. Civilization advances as we proceed 
westward; and in the considerable island of Sam- 
bawa, there are but five tongues ; in the civilized 
portion of Celebes not more than four ; in the 
great island of Sumatra not above six, and in Java 
but two.” 

Mr, Crawfard, in one of his pages, has given us 
a specimen of the Great Polynesian language, in 
v; * Hist. Ind. Archipel. vd. ii. p. 79. 
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which I find that the words for eye*, die, bird, and 
bmrd, are exactly the same, and no fewer than 
ten other words nearly the same,, as those in the 
Church Missionary Society’s New Zlealand Grammar. 

“ That tile New Zealanders are of the same race 
with the people of the tropicsd isles (says Mr. 
Nicholas f) I think is unquestionable ; and so 
striking a resemblance do they bear in their man> 

ners and* customs, as wt;ll as in the conformation 

• 

of their bodies, to the natives of Otaheite, of the 
Society Isles, of the. Marquesas, the FejeesJ, the 
Tonga or Friendly Isles, and of Easter Island, 
that it is impossible not to conader them the off- 
spring of the same primitive stock. They are 
likewise identified with them in their superstitions 
and their systems of theogony, which are only mo- 
difications of a common belief, originally assented 
to by the whole of them, and alter^ in the lapse 
of time according to capri<« and circiunstance. 

* The word for eye h the oply one, out o£ a vocabulary of 
forty, that is the same in Port Jackson, Caledon Bay, 

Endeavour Rivej, and King George’s Sound 5 but it bears no 
resemblance to the Polynesian word. 

t Voyage to New Zealand, toL ii. p. 267. 

X Not the Fgees, see p. 21&; postea* 

p2 
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But \vba,t appears conclusive on the subject is, 
that all these islanders speak onfe general langua|fe, 
the variation in, the words being only dialectical, 
while in many of them no difference is perceptible.” 

Of this similarity Mr. Nicholas has given an 
examjde in his vocabulary, where the New Zea- 
land and Tonga words are compared. He then 
proceeds to deduce the South Sea Islanders from 
the Malays,, and adopts l)r. Francis BUchanan’s 

and Sir Stamford Raffles’s derivation of the East 

* ♦ 

Indian Islanders from the Tartar stock. 

“ To jxidge from external appearance, that is to 
say, from shape, size, and feature (says Dr. Buch- 
artan*) there is one very extensive nation tliat in- 
habits the cojist of Asia. It includes the eastern 
and Western Tartars of the Chinese authors, the 
Calmucs, the Chinese, the Japanese, and other 

c 

tribes inliabiting what is called the peninsula of 
India beyond the Ganges, and the islands to the 
south and east of this, as far at least as New 
Guinea.” 

Professpr Blumenbach sees physiological reasons 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. vi. p. 1^19. 
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to divide tb is “ nation,” as Dr. Buchanan calls it, 
info two varieties of the hiunan species, which he 
calls the Mongolian* and the, •Malayan. Mr. 
Nicholas then endeavours to trace the connexion 
between the South Sea and the Indian Islanders ; 
and here I think he tries to avaih himself of re- 
semblances Which are too general and unimportant, 
and even descends to the absurd fyncy, that the 

Mosaic account of the creation may have been 

• 

transmitted from Egypt {o Asia, and so (between 
Siam and China) through the* Indian Archipelago 
to New Zealand, because the people of the latter 
islands are generally impressed with the belief that 
the first woman was formed of one of the ribs of a 
man, and because heevee is their word fbr botje. 
This is like the fancy of many of the New* Eng- 
landers, that the North American Indians were 
the descendants of tiie ten tribes of Israel, because 
in some of their songs they could distinguish the 
word halletifjah. All our religious emigrants and 

* Mongolia about tbe latitude in Asia, wL ore M. Bailly 
places that still more ancient people than thie Egyptians and 
the Orientails, which he conceives to have ixistcd, frdm the 
knowledge and tiviiizatioii common to both* 
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missionaries are apt to assimilate the manners and 
superstitious of their respective savages to Judaism, 
4;he Old Testament being the ancient history with 
which they are most familiar. The great principle 
of Poljmesian religion, the iaboo, is manifestly of 
Asiatic origin. 

“ But it ip among the Batta nation (says Mr. 
Nicholas), a people who inhabit that part of Su- 
matra bordering on the Straits of Malacca, and 
wh*o have preserved their genuineness of character 
from the first period“of their origin to the present 
time, that customs and institutions obtain, which 

in the aggr^ate resemble those in New Zealand 
« 

almost to identity.” 

Now it unfortunately happens that the Battas 
are nOt of the Malay, but of the negro race of 
Indian Islanders’*, so that Mr. Nicholas, instead 
of exalting the New Zealanders to the rank of 
Asiatics by the laboured parallel which he draws; is 

only demonstrating them to be Ethiopians. But, 

« 

in spite of their advocate, I believe the New Zea- 
landers not to be of the savage negno, but of the 


* bawrcuce’g l^tarcs, p. 570i. 
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civilizable Malay race ; and I adopt the following 
pafagraph from Mf. Crawfurd, as tlie truth of the 
whole matter : — 

“ The common circumstance of affinity between 
all the languages, both of the Indian Archiiielago 
and Australasia, is the Great Polynesian. I think 
it will be found tliat the languages nearest td Java, 
ill geographical position, or which possessed in any 
respect the easiest iuterpourse with it^ will, in tlie 

ratio of these advantages, be found to contain 

• • ^ 

words of the Polynesian. They are abundant in 

the Malay ajid otlier cultivated tongues of the 
west, decrease as we go eastward, and most where 
there is most barbarism ; until in the distant islands 
of the South Sea a few straggling words nuly are 
found in the languages of the more civilized tribes, 
and even these do not reach the dialects of such 
abject savages as those of New Holland* ” 

“ In whatever way” (said the acute Bishop Wat- 
son, long before these lights were shed upon the 
subject t) “ the islands of ’the South Sea may have 
become inliabited, the similarity (.1 do not say the 

* Hist. Ind. Arcbipel. vol. ii. p. 92. 
t ^necdutes of his Life, vol. i. p. 41!. 
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identity) of the langua^s spoken in them all, 
leads us to believe that they* have all had hne 
common origin, and the time (I conjecture) will 
come, when the mother language of all the various 
dialects spoken in these islands, will be discovered 
in some part of Asia.” 

Mr. Crawfiird has now proved, with great learn- 
ing and ingenuity, that the parent seat of this 
great Polynesian language was Java ; and 'Professor 
Bloinenbach, with eqtudly probable physiological 
reasoning, has txaeed both the Indian and South 
Sea Islanders to the Malayan variety of the 

human species. The only object of the present 
« 

paper is to exclude the Papuans, the New Hol- 
landers, •■and ,the natives of Van Diemen’s Land 
from tliis daSs, with wlilch both he and Mr. Law- 
rence have confounded them, and to place them 
among the negroes of the Indian Archipelago ; and 
in that arrangement I am fortified by the following 
passages from Dr. Prichard’s Inaugural Disputation 
on the Varieties of the Human Species, pp. 85 — 
89, and ^rom Capt^ Tudeey’s Maritime Geo- 
graphy, vol. iii. PI). S15, 316. 

U 

“ India is inhabited by a mixed race, made up 
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of the aborigines and of others, whom the pursuits 
cf w'ar and conqu'fest have at various times brought 
ther e. The religion of Bramah seems to have been 
introduced from the north, ^d at later periods 
vast numbers of the Mongols have- entered and 
conquered the country. These mixtures have 
effaced the peculiar diaracters of the original in- 
habitants, which we must therefore seek for in the 
islands Jirotected by their situation from such visits. 
The islands of the Indian Sea, as well as those of the 
Pacific, contain two races of men, differing in many 
respects. One of these approaches, and in some 
instances equals, the blackness of the negro : the 
hair is curled and woolly, the 6ody slender, the 
stature short, the disposition barbarous end cruel. 
The other is more like the Indians of the continent, 
has a fairer skin, larger Umbs and stature, better 
proportions, and exhibits some marks of humanity 
and civilization. Acccffding to Forster*, the former, 
wIm) are aborigines, have occupied the middle and 
mountainous parts of hiany islands, leaving the 
coasts and «piams to the more recent colonists. 

* Observations during a Voyage round tie World, pp. 

2 « 1 , 282 . 
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They occupy the highest parts of the MoluC'cas, 
the Philippines, Formosa and Borneo, all I^eV 
Guinea, New Britain, New Ireland and New Cale- 
donia, Tanna, Malljcollo (New Hebrides), U^ew 
* 

Holland and Van Diemen’s Land [and, according 
to the preface to the London Missionary Voyage, 
Louisiade, Solomon’s Isles, Santa Cruz and the 
Fejees*]. The more recent nation occupies Su- 
matra and thje other islands of the Indian Sea, 
Otaheite, and the Society Islands, the Friendly 
Islands, Manjuesas, Ladrones [or] Marian and 
Caroline Islands, New Zealand, Sandwich and 
Easter Islands [to which may be added Navigator’s 
Islandst]. The language of all the latter re-. 

* Mr. Mariner confirms the dissimilarity between the Pigese 
and the Tongcse (Friendly Idanders). 

*}• At first w6 perceived no difference between the lan- 
guage of the people of Navigator's Islands and that of the 
people of the Society and Friendly Islands, the vocabularies 
of which we had vidth us j but a closer examination taught us 
that they spoke a dialect of the same tongue. A fact ^vhich 
may tend to prove this, and which confirms the opinion of the 
English respecting the origin of these people, is, that a young 
Manillese servant, who was bom in the province of Tagayan> 
on the north of Manilla, understood and interpreted to us 
most of their words. Now it is known that the Cagayan, 
Talgal, and all the dialects of the Philippine Islands in ge- 
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sembles the Malay; and there can be no doubt 
tliat they spring from that race, and have spread by 

iieral, are derived from the Malay; and this language, more 
widely spread than those of the Greeks and Romans were, is 
common to the numerous tribes that inhabit the islands of the 
South Sea. To me it appears demonstrated, that these dif- 
ferent nations arc derived from Malay colonies who conquered 
these islands at very remote periods ; and perhaps even the 
Chinese and Egyjitians, whose antiquity is so much vaunted, 
are moderns compared to these. Be this as* it may, I am con- 
vinced that the race of woolly-chaired men, atill found in the 
interior part of the islands of Luconia and Formosa, wer^wthe 
aborigines of the ^Philippine Inlands, Formosa, New Guinea, 
New Britain, the New Hebrides, •Friendly Islands, Szc. in 
the southern hemisphere, and of the Carolines, Ladrones, and 
Sandwich Islands in the northern. In New Guinea, New 
Britain and the New Hebrides, they were not to be subdued; 
but being vanquished in the islands further east, which were 
too small to afford them a retreat in their centres, they inter- 
mingled witli their conquerors ; and hence originated that race 
of Aory black people, whose complexion still remairfs a few 
shades deeper than that of certain families in the country, 
Avho probably made it a point of honour not to contaminate 
their blood. These two very distinct races appeared striking 
to our eyes at the Navigator's Islands; and I can ascribe 
them to no other origin. 

“ Pei haps it may be objected that it would have been very 
difiicult for the Malays to pals from the west to the cast, t<^ 
arrive at these diCTcrent islands ; but the westerly winds are 
at least as frequent as those firom the east, in the vicinity of 
the equator, in a zone of seven or eight degrees north and 
south ; and they are so variable, that it is very little more 
di^cult to male a voyage to the eastward "to tie west^ 
ward." La Pifou&B$ Voyage, chap. xxv. 
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their ships over those distant spots. The black 
I>eople are every where barbarous, and, according 
to Forster, have A^nguages not agreeing with each 
other. In neither case can we j)erceive any traces 
of the influence of climate*. The latter race, 

* “ All former navigators, and espediilly Captain Cook in 
tile Endeavour, found the immense continent of New Holland 
very thinly inliabiled. The diminuti,ve size of its inliabitaiits, 
tJie peculiarity of their customs and habits, their total w^nit 
of 6ocoa-nuts, cultivated plantations and hogs, together with 
the most miserable condition of their huts and bouts, j>rove 
beyond all doubt that tlie South Sea Islanders are not de- 
scended from the natives of New Holland. But, what is still 
more convincing, their language is totally diiferent, as evi- 
dently appears from^the examination of a vocabulary (ddigingly 
communicated to we by Captain C(«>k. We have therefore 
nothing le^t but to go further to the north, where the South 
Sea Isles are, us it were, connected Avith the East Indian Isles. 
Many of these latter are inhabited by two different races of 
men. In several of the Moluccas is a race of men who are 
blacker than the rest, with woolly hair, slender and tall, speak- 
ing a •jKJCuliar language, and inhabiting the interior hilly parts 
of the countries: in several isles these people are called 
The shores of these isles are peopled by another nation, whose 
individuals are swarthy, of a more agreeable form, with curled 
and long hair, and of a different language, which is chiefly a 
branch or dialect of the Malayan. In all the Philippines, 
the interior mountainous parts are inhabited by a black set of 
people, Avith frizzled hair, who are tall, lusty, and very war- 
like, and sj)cak a peculiar language, different from that of 
their neighbours. But the chtdarts^to the sea,, are 
peopled AAith a race infinitely fairer, haA^ing long hair and 
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scattered iu various parts of the vast island of New 
Eh)lland, wliich hfls such variety of temperature, 

speaking different languages. They are of various denomina- 
tions, but the Tangales, Pampangos, and Bissayas, are the 
most celebrated among them. The former are the mofe an- 
cient inha])itants, and the latter are certainly related to the 
various tribes of Malays, who had overrun all the East India 
Islands befon^ the arrival of the Europeans in those seas. 
Their language is likewise in many instances related to that 
of the Malajs. The isle of Formosa or Tai,ovan has likewise, 
in its intefior hilly ]>arts,*a set of brown, frizzly-haired, broad- 
faced inhabitants. The isles of New Guinea, New Britjjfn, 
and New Ireland,, have certainly black-comph‘xioned inha- 
bitants, \\ hose manners, customs hiibits, form, and character, 
corre8[)ond verj much with the inhabitants of the South Sea 
Ishuids, belonging to the second race in New Caledonia, Tuiina, 
and Mallicollo ; and those blacks in Neu' Guinea are probably 
related to those in the ^Moluccas and Phifippines. The La- 
drolle^ and new- discovered Caroline Islands contain a set of 
])cople very much related to our first race. Their sfze, colour, 
habit, nuinners, and customs, seem strongly to indicate this 
affijiity ; and they are, according to the account of some writers, 
nearly related in every rey^iect to the Tagalese in Lucon or 
Manilla ; so that we may now tmee the line of emigration by 
a continued line of isles, the greater part of which are not 
abtwe one Imndred leagues distant from each other. We like- 
u ise find a very remarkable similarit\ between several words 
of the fair tribe of islanders iii*th<5 South Sea and some of the 
JMalays. But it would be highly inconclusive, from the simi- 
larity of a few Vords, to infer that these islanders were de- 
scended from the INIalays ; for as the Malay contains words 
found in the Persian, Malabar, Braminic, Cingalese, Javanese, 
and Malegaas, this should likewise imply that the notions 
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every where retains its black colour, although the 
climate at the English settlements is not much 
unlike that of England, and in Van Diemen’s 
Land, extending to 45° south latitude (it is well 
understood that the cold is much more severe in 
the southern hemisphere, at an equal distance from 
the equator than in the northern), they are of a 
deep black colour, and have curled hair lik6 the 
[African] negroes.” 

■“ In the inhabitants of this Grand Archipelago 
we find two great raqes, totally differing in physical 
appearance and in moral character : these are the 
Malay, and the Papua or Oceanic Negro. The 
Malay is no lorfger considered as aboriginal of the 
little peninsula of Malacca, into which, by his own 

speaking the above-mentioned languages were tlie offspring of 
the Malay Sj which would certainly be proving too much. I 
am therefore rather inclined to suppose that all these dialects 
preserve several words of a more ancient language, which ^v'as 
more universal, and gradually divided into many languages 
now remarkably different. The words, therefore, of the lan- 
guage of the South Sea Isles, ^hich arc similar to others in 
the Malay tongue, prove clearly, in my opinion, that the eastern 
South Sea Isles were originally peopled from the Indian or 
Asiatic northern isles ; and that those lying more to the west- 
ward received their first inliabitants from the neighbourhood 
of New Guinea/' — Fortiers Observations, pp. 280 — 283. 
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tradition,’ he is only a comparatively modern emi- 
gsant from Sumatra arid Java. Neither is this 
race confin ed to the archipelago, to which we have 
assigned its' name, but is diffused throughout the 
vast Polyne:5ia, from the Mariannes to the solitary 
Easter Island, and from Owhyhee to New Zealand. 
Throughout this immense extent the Malay phy- 
siognomy cariiaot be mistaken, and the Malay Ian- 
guage i» universal, with no greater variations than 
are found in European languages derived from<W 
same root. Tho wide dispejsion of thfs race, in 
islands sometimes separated bjr many hundred 
leagues of sea, has been a subject of much dif- 
ficulty to the learned ; some supposing it from 
America; but both the physical ajipearance and 
language contradict this idea. Others suppose the 
Malays to be the aborigines of a continent sub- 
merged, while others fiave attempted to trace them 
to an ancient civilized peoide of Java, connected 
with India. 

“ The second race, tire Papua or negro of the 
Grand Ocean, is distinguished by the obtuseness of 
the facial angle, the thickness of the lips, the hair 
frizzled without being woolly, the members dis^ 
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proportionately long and very slender, andi the sooty 
complexion. This race occupies- New Gruinea and 
the neighbouring islands (except tb.e Freewill 
Islands of Carteret), New Holland, New Caledonia, 
and the Fidgi Islands. Remnants ol\ it are also 
fomid in the Philippines, by the naiU'S of Ygolotes 
and Negritos, and in the Moluccas, where they 
are called Haraf 'oras and Alfurezes; the Googoos 
of Sumatra seem also to be of the same race. The 
physical conformation of the Papua, and parti- 
cularly tlie squarenes/5 of the head, distinguish him 
from the African negro, and authorize the supposi- 
tion of his being indigenous in these countries. 
With respect td^ language, it alfords no ground for 
reasoning, every tribe having a jargon radically 
differing from each other.” 

The inference to be drawn from the above ana- 
logies is certainly, that tlie Australians will never 
be civilized, and that the South Sea Islanders will; 
and exiierience is every day fulfilling the reasoning. 
We have now lived among the former for more than 
thirty years; and the most persevering attempts 
have always been made, and are still making, to 
induce them to settle, and avail themselves of the 
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arts of life ; but they cannot be fixed, nor is it pos- 
sibJte by any kindneSs or cherishing to attach them. 
They have been brought up by us from infancy in 
our nurseries, and yet the woods have seduced 
them at maturity, and at once elicited the savage 
instincts of finding their food in the trees, and their 
path through the forest, — propensities which civil 
education had only smothered *. They have been 
removed ffom their nalive country, and. in a foreign 

land have they robbed arid run away from thefr 

• * • 

fosterer and only protector i . • They have quick 
conceptions, and ready powers of imitation ; but 
they have no reflection, judgment, or foresight. 
They have no wants but such as are immediate ; 
and they have therefore never become* either 
builders, or cultivators, or mechanics, or marihers; 
nor had they ever any civil government or religious 
siipersvitiou, like the Otaheitans, the Sandvich 
Islanders, and tlie New Zealanders. They are the 
)nly savages in the world who cannot feel or 

^ The Rev. Mr. Cartwright is my authority for this fact. 
The same is said hf the North American Indians hy Dr. Fal- 
coner, “ On Mankind,” p. 2(13. 

i This happened to the Rev. Mr. Marsden, at Rio do 
Janeiro. 


Q 
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“ Jqiow that they are naked and we are taught 
in the Seripturea that the eye's of man canuot! be 
opened to what We a ejviliEetl or artificial life, 
knowing ^(d and evil, till he acquires a sense of 
(perhaps false) shame or “ fear,” as it is called in 
the Bible. The . Payaguas and Mbayas are abo- 
minated by the othjg|j South American Indians, 
Ijecause they are unacquainted with modesty. 
They have, plenty of clothe^ but they iftake a bad 
ifise of them (says tlie historian of the Abipoucs *), 
for they cover tfiow parts of the body which may 
be exposed^ and bare those which modesty com- 
mands to be concealed. This is precisely the con- 
sequence of giving clothes to the Australians; and 
twentyyears’ daily commerce with European ladies 
. and g^entlemen fails to sliame tliem. The women, 
however, (adds Martin Dobrizhoffer) of both na- 
tions wear that degree of clothing which modesty 
requires ; and even the negroes of the Philippine 
Islands (according to Zuniga) cover the fore part 
of the body with a pieee’of bark. Now in Australia 


* See an Account of the Abipoucs by Martin Dobrizhoffer, 
translated from the Latin by Sara Coleridufc, vol. ii. pp. 127? 

m 
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they are both naked, the man and his wife, and are 
nof ashamed, with tlie exception on the part of the 
women of the sitting posture, mentioned by Labil- 
lardifere. And it is therefore I am of opinion that 
our savages will never be other than they are. An 
intelligent and experienced member of the com- 
mittee of our Native Institution (the Rev. Mr. 
Cartwight) feels this impediment to. their civiliza- 
tion so strongly, that he would compel ‘them not to 
come into our towns naked ; but I doubt the prac- 
ticability both of the means and the end. True, 

' Without black velvet breeclies, what is man?*' 

but how (!Ould they be whipt from tithing to 
tithing,” because their breeches are black epidermis? 
Modesty is an innate feeling, that no human power 
can inculcate — no government and general order 
legislate. Yet not for this cause let us relax T)ur 
efforts in their favour ; nor let us ever deny them 
a compensation for the game which we have scared 
from the confines we have usurped — “ the native 
burghers of thife desert city." Still less let u.s treat 
them as our Malayan brother-colonists do the ab- 
original negrofts of the Indian Islands, of whom Mr. 
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Crawfm'd ways, that “ wlicnever they ave eiicomi- 
tered b}’ the fairer races, they are hunted down fike 
wild animals cf the fort st, and driven to the moun- 
tains or fastnesses, incapable of resistance*.” Let 
u.s ctintinue to them the chance of receiving the 
comforts of civilization and the blessings of reli- 
gion, as an indt'innification for the new vices and 
diseases which they imbibe from us too readily. 
-And if, even with all oiir cultivation, the result 
sTiould be the same as that of th^ poor persecuted 
Ethiopian, who is ‘ found guilty,” by the Indian 
islander, “ of a skirt not coloured like his ow n,” and 
if decay or extermination of the simple race of 
Australia should be the gradual end of our (;o- 
lonizatfon,— < 

Yet deem not this man useless, 

But let him })ass> — a blcsigiing on his head ! 

And, while in that society, to which 
liio tide of things has led him, he appears 
I’o breathe and live but for himself alone, 

Uiiblarn’d, uninjur’d, let him bear uTiout 
'I'he good, which the benignant law of heaven 
Has hung around him, and while life is his, 

Still let Iiiin prompt the lib’ral coloilist 
To teiider offices and peiisi^l'e thoughts. 

^ Hist. Ind. Arcliipcl. vol. ii. p 
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Then let him pass, — a blessing on Iiis head ! 
And> long as he^can wander, let him breathe 
1 'he freshnesis of tile woods. 

May never we pretend to ciyilize> 

And make him only captix^e ! 

Let him be free of mountain solitudes ; 

And let him, \y here and >vhen he will, sit down 
Beneath the trees, and with his fuitliful dog 
Share Ids charicfe-gatlier'd meal ; and, finally. 

As in the ey<' of Nature he has lived, 

So in the eye of Nature let him die ! 
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During a former residence in this country. 1 
was induced to vish; Hunter’s River, to which in\ 
journey was made by sea, and from wliich I^se- 
tnrned in the same way ; but the vessel being 
forced to put into Broken Bay. I walked across to 
Port Jackson. 

The line of coast presents in ^neral an aspect 
of bold perpendicular cliffs of sand-stone, lying in 
horizontal strata. These cliffs, however, .are oc- 
casionally interrupted by sandy beaches, iK'hind 
which the country is low and flat, the hi^i land 
appearing to retire considerably. On a near in- 
spection, these spaces, now occupied ‘^by sandy 
beaches, seem, at no very remote period, to have 
formed the entrance of bays and arms of the sea. 
In many places they are even now so partially 
filled up, that we still find extensive salt-water 
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lagoouh, sepal ated from ihe ocean oiily by a bank> 
of sand, through which tiie watdr ye4 occaskmaliy 
forces a passage. ^ The strata erf sand-slosc cohstst 
of beds lying oUe upon the other in the most regular 
manner, so that tliey have evidently ndV’er under- 
gone any deviation from their original relative 
situation. It is true that the beds are not in- 
variably strictiy horizontal, but this arises perhaps 
from a gentle yielding of the substrata. Some of 

th-^e beds, altliough perfectly horizontal, and Of 

♦ * 

regular thickness, conjust of thin laminae, which 
incline at a considerable angle to the north-east. 
This sand-stone may generally be called silicious. 
It is rarely argillaceous, riue% in this state over 
coal: it is then soft and very decomposeable. Among 
the coal* metals we oecasitmally meet thin beds of 
what may be called calcareous sand-stone. 

The couufry immediately to the south of Hunter’s 
River, is (as is well Iraown) an extenrive coal-field. 

The diffo on the seaHshcMie present a most interest- 

*■ 

ing section of the cotdrfieH strata. There4nvOhc 

day more iitfomaticm may be ofataintd, ittm in 

♦ * 

other places in manyyear^. I traced the strata 

* 

for nine miles, when tlmy abruptly terminated by 
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suddenly beudiug downwaids, and sinking below 
life level of the Va. From this place a lopg 
sandy beach and low land extend, to the entrance 
of Lake Macquarie (called also Reads Mistake). 

The south head of Lake Macquarie rises into high 

% 

cliffs, in which the coal strata again jiresent thein- 
selves. Dr. Hutton would haie given much for a 
single day’s walk along this shore. Heie we see 
at one glance the progress of some, of the most 
interesting operations of nature — the woik of maiiy 
ages It appears as if the crust of the earth had 
been broken, and a bold and regular section forced 
upwards, and presented to our examination. Be- 
tween the coal-beds we find strata of sand-stone 
and beds of slate-clay with vegetaWq impressions ; 
sometimes (but more rarely) indurated clay-stone. 
Embedded in these strata, riiere is found abuud- 

a - 

ance of argillaceous iron ore. This is occasiqpally 
cellular and in layers; but for the most part it 
appears in the form of petrifactions' of trees and 
branches, i^egularly dis^rsed. Near the souriiern 
termination of the coal-lKeld (that is; w^ere I have 
mentioned its sinking beneath tka lovel of the sea), 
two large bgds gradually approach, and at length 
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meet. They do not, liowever, incorporate, but run 
parallel ; and at this place theiXMS a mass of highly 
indurated })uddipg-stone, which reaches from the 
surface of the coal to the top of the clitf. The 
coal-cliif abruptly terniinates at the entrance of 
Hunter’s River^ then forming what is called coal- 
head. On the north side of the river, a sandy 
beach and low land extend to the vicinity of Port 
Stevens. 

The coal is decidedly of vegetable origin : the 

*■ ' 

filn'e of the Wood is o^’ten quite distinct. 

The vegetable imjnessions in the slate-clay under 
and over the coal are no less worthy of an at- 
tentive consideration. I have seen some of these 
subtoranean ylants in full flower, so that a skilful 
botanist might ascertain even their species. I 
think that I have been able distinctly to recognise 
the l^af of the zamia spiraUs. 

Upon the whole, what I now advance consists of 
mere hints, thrown out to induce some adequately 
scientific person fully to investigate this very curi- 
ous and imtrodden field. . 

I afterwards found, by examining the ravines, 
that tlie s^id-stoue strata extended from the sea- 
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(■oast to tho river Nepean on the west. In many 
of these ravines f found indications of coal, viz. 
coal-held sehistus with vegetable iinpressions, argil- 
laceoHS iron ore, the same calcareous stone formerly 
indicate*!, and even fragments of coal. Through 
lhat extent of country, the sand«stone seems to 
sjii call lifce a level platform ; and although the 
country rises in hills and ridges, these seem to 
consist oV a mass of clay, the surface. of which has 
heeii worn into inequalities by the action of watw? 
( oos '{juciitly the higher portions, which contain 
juost of the original soil, are more fertile than the 
hottoms of the valleys, unless these have been 
covered by alluvial depositions. 'This clay is ge- 
ner.-illy at the surface red, and impregnated with 
i 'on: in some places, liowever, it is white and 
saj)onaceons, appearing under the form of beautiful 
pipe-clay ; and I have seen this white clay contain 
nodules of calcareous stones resembling stalactites, 
mid evidently fonned by aqueous deposition. At 
the depth of a few feef it generally assumes the 
apjiearance ef sehistus, impregnated wijtli sulphate 
of alumina and sulphate of iron. 

Beyond tlie Nepean River the sand-stone strata 
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are forced upwards, and extend from north to south, 
forming the range of hills known in the colody 
by the name of, the Blue Mountains. Towfuds 
the north shore, these mountains are sterile and 
rugged. Towards the south, however, the sand- 
stone is in ma*ay places covered or displaced by 
whinstone, which sometimes assumes the form of 
common, at other times of porphyritic, trapp. In 
the latter state it shows itself throughout the ver- 
<toit, well-watered, and, very desirable pastoral di- 
strict of Argyleshire. «In this county, wherever the 
soil lies upon sand-stone, we find it consisting of 
the common Australian clay. Over the whin- 
stone, again, it invariably consists of light black 
mould. On advancing further to the south, both 
granite' and primitive lime-stone are foimd. I have 
however seen neither, and am therefore unable to 
speak, more fully on the subject. 

As I have lately had an opportunity of examining 
some parts of the coast, as far south as Mount 
Dromedary, I sh^ll annex a short account of sucli 
further observations as I have been able to make. 

It vvas Lieutenant Johnston’s and my first iii- 
tention to j^ave entered Shoal Haven River. We 
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joiHid it, however, opening into the sea through a 
sandy heaeh, and Avith a chain of breakers across 
the entrance, in the same raannjor as when it w'as 
examined several years ago by Mr. Oxley. We 
tJierefore stood toAvards the little haven three miles 
to the southward. A low sandjf beach extends 
IVoin the river to Shoal Haven. There is, however, 
a high rocky point on the south £ide of the cn- 
trance; and tins protects the little i)assage fryni 
the southerly Y^inds, an^ prevents it from being 
filled up. 

This high land extends some ipiles along the 
coast, and is at length terminated bjr a shoal lagoon. 
It consists of sand-stone lying upon indurated blue 
slate-clay, covered with the usual Australian soil. 
I almost think it was originally a barrier island 
to an extensive bay ](;>ehiud, no^y occupied by Ioav 
alluvial land. At high Avaler this place seelns at 
first of some consideration, being rather extensive, 
and presenting many anns. At other times it 
seems merely a collection of mud banks, the tops 
of which arfi covered with mangroA'cs', and Avith 
shallow channels. At the top of one of the arms, 
it is separated from Shoal Hav'en Riror % a narroAv 
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isthnnis, not two Inuidred and fifty yards broad, 
and across this we hauled the boat to examine tfie 
river. 

The land at the back of Shoal Haven, and south 
of the river, is low and swampy, so as in some 
places to be mdxpable of producing trees. There 
is, however, a more elevated border along the im- 
mediate bank of the river. Behind this it sinks 

< , 

into a lagoon^ which seems, at no distant ixeriod, to 
TiSVe been the bed, or at l^ast a channel or branch, 
of the river, then opening into Shoal Haven. Iii- 
tlecd even now it is hardly elevated above the level 
of the sea at high water. At a distance of about 

f 

eight miles from the sea, the sliores of the river 
become high,, and consist of perpendicular sand- 
stone 'clilfs. This appeared to be the original 
mouth, which Ibrn^erly discharged itself into a large 
bay, sheltered by an island. Tliis bay is now filled 
up, and jrresents the appearaiK'e pf low alluvial 
land, sw'amps, and lagoons. 

We went up the river more than twenty miles, 
when we were stopped by a long rapid. At this 
place the river might be about one hundred and 
fifty yards wide, and was flowing perhaps double 
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that distance over small, rounded, water-worn stones, 
which it hardly cofered. Tlie tide flows thus far, 
which may be considered the tei^nination of ihe 
inland navigation. For some distance below, the 
alternate projecting points consist of alluvial Imd. 
They are, however, of small extent,*often bounded 
behind by the steep precipices, which formed the 
ancient shore of the river, and seon, from the marks 
left by the* floods, exposed to dangerous inundations. 
I ascended one of the elifls near this place. Th^' 
sandstone was little compact, hmrdly fit for the pur-^ 
poses of building, and although it did net entirely 

i 

resemble pudding-stone, still it consisted of, or at 
least contained, the fragments older rocks, viz. 

lumps of quartz, fragments of primitive clity-slate, 

> 

&c. Here I collected some alum, almost hurc* 
wliich had oozed from the crevij^es the shata. 
At the season of the year when we visited Shoal 
Haven River (January), we found the water hardly 
fresh, a few miles below the rapid, and indeed the 
upper part of the river Vnore resembled a long 
lagoon than any thing else, having littkt cuirettt> 
and a very inconsiderable rise an4 fall of tide. 

R 
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^^ot finding a convenient watering-place in Shoal 
Haven, we put into Jervis’s Bay, and anchotVd 
under the shelter of Bowen Island, where we readily 
supplied onrselves. I found tliat the heads of Jer- 
vis’s Bay and Bowen Island consisted of the srnie 
liorizontal strata of sand-stone observed' in other 
places. However, as we entered late in the even- 
ing, and went out early next morning, I had hardly 
an opportunity of making further observations at 
Tliat time. 

On leaving Jervis’s Bay we proceeded to the 
southward, and in the course of the forenoon en- 
tered vdth our boat a small opening beyond the 
deep bay, south of St. George’s Head. We found 
the enti'ance,defended by a reef, under which small 
craft' might veceive shelter. At this time there 
a depth of ^ur feet at low w'ater over the bar. 
Thfi inlet runs in a northerly direction, and ter- 
minates at the distance of abont live miles, in a 
large salt If^oon, whidi lies to the south and west 
cC •fervi&’s Bay. The iShpres of the inlet are ge- 
newdly Iqw, and are* either sandy or .swampy. Near 
thp lagowy however, on the western side, there is 
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forest land. The creek, through its whole extent, 
seffems separated from the sea merely by a sandy 
flat of recent formation. 

The same afternoon we attempted to enter an 
02>ening to the north of a point of landr lying 
nearly east of the Pigeon House, ftnd which was 
described to us by the natives as the entrance of a 

river. We were glad, however, to return in safety, 

% 

without eS’ecting our purpose, after hatung the bo^ 

nearly filled in attempting to pass the bar. After 

¥ 

this we proceeded direct to Bateman Bay, which 
we entered in the evening, and came to' an anchor 
late at night under Snapper Inland, Next day I 
proceeded up the river Clyde, in company with 
Lieutenant Johnston, its discoverer. ‘The 'general 
appearance of the river agrees very well witt his 
description. He was, however, si^^prised to find it 
quite salt, in situations where he had found, o» his 
former visit, about a month b^ore, excell^ ftedi 
water. (It was then very ramy we^er.) At a 
short distance below what‘he calls the first rapid, 
the river was ftesh, and most likely will, continue 
so about that place at all seasons. At this place, 
however, the navigation ceases, and we could only 
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proceed a few miles further in the boat at higli 
water. Thus far the direction of the river Vs 
northerly, with ap inclination to west: the fresh- 
water run, however, comes chiefly from the south- 
ward. ^iliroughcAit, the river winds in a beautiful 
ttianner among^the hills, which slope gradually to 
the water’s edge. These hills are moderately 
wooded. The,\vhite gum (eucalyptus ) is 

C 

tfe most prevalent. Gienerally the soil is rather 
iJaiTeh, and is covered ,\rith low ferns, prickly 
shrubs, and a kind 'of dwarf pahn, called burra- 
isrnig by the natives (zamia spiralis). As we ad- 
vance up the river, the alternate projecting points, 
<■ 

on mther side, consist of rich alluvial soil, but are 
of smalf extwit. The general course, as I have 
said, of the river, or ratlter inlet, is northerly with 
aii inclination to, west, and it ceases to be navi- 
gable about ten miles south of the hill called the 
Pigeon House. None of the supposed branches 
are of any moment, being merely salt-water inlets, 
which terminate at a short distance among man- 
groves. It is barely possible that some of #iem may 
have a small run of fresh water at their heads. 
Fresh water is scarce st the lower pai^ of the river. 
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Indeed we found merely one smsdl sjlring, and that 
^as not only inSiflferent, but below high-water 
mark. The river itself is free frpm sbo^'ls, but is 
rendered comparatively useless, from a bank at the 
entrance, over which there is only ten feet of waterJ 
Snapi)er Island may afford shelter for a few small 
vessels. 

At the spot where the river qeases to be navi- 
gable, (Accompanied by Mr. Hume jind Thomas 
Davison) I took a journey of four days into the' 
interior, with a view to examine the country. Cre- 
nerally we found it very hilly, consisting of steep 
ridges, divided by narrow valleys, so narrow indeed 
that they frequently ought rather to be called 
ravines. They are, however, very ,riGh,*and ge- 
nerally well watered, overgrown with tali' ferns 
(hlices), fern trees (alsophila . australis), palms (co- 
rypha australis, and seaforthia elegans), stately 
mimosas, and magnificent flooded gums (eucalyptus 
j. The sides of the hills are .hw st^p for 
the plough, but the soil is weU adapted to the cul- 
ture of the vyie. We did nqt find a pifce of good 
pasture, or what is called -.good forest; land, in the 
whole district. 
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The geological character of the rainntry is dif- 
ferent from those parts of New feouth Wales whith 
I had fohherly (gxamined. rock consists 

of a kind of coarse arg^llaceons schistus, containing 
mica, of various appearances, resembling, at Snap- 
per Ishmd, imperfe^ clay-idate, but in most other 
places assuming the appearmice of ^ey wadce. It 
lies in a verticaLTositimiii and the strata^^ extend from 
south-w^est to -north-east.'- I" found ’that 4fr equally 
traverses thb bed Of the river' and the summit 
lofty ridges, and ' contains inn«mei*ble vein*' of 
qumtz aU rdimenrions. : towards 

the westward. We found the ridges gradually to 
ascend, and at length the smnmits were topt with 
santUstone, ^My visit’^did not admit of accurate 
obsermtion; hiri so fmr as 1 was able to judge, 
them ri^s neeix^ frist fo the level of, and 
the]} to rest liim abutmmits agmnst, the table-land 
of Argyleshire. .On desdemling, which wse did by 
foilowmg the doursie of^ a ravine, we agmn found 
the old n)!iri£.; but^^thou^ it the 

same line of bearings frs ^haracle^ to 

chwge. It was hardened iido clay-stone, 

and the veins w^ moreitwisted, as if it had been 
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jfteoed by the action of intense heat, and in many 
places the quartz ailsnmed the,f(trtn pf pgate or rock 
flint. Following the pQUrse of the ravine, it brought 
us tp,a sinall riyer ten or twelve jniles, west of the 
Pigeon Hoiise, ip the hed ,«rf which^we foupd 
resemblh^'cl|y^ and^per. This river 

led PS to the foot of the Pigeon Hgdse, which .we 
ascended. ThepS vis first a steep ridge, fpriped of 
the schistus already mentioned, hpt rnore abound- 
ing in niica->-(indeed I found soaie spepitnens of 
almost pure mica slate). At jthe top of *the ridge 
there is a lofty terrace of pjiddiBg-atone. The 
country upon this assumes the fotm of t^Ie-land, 
and the soil is a poor clay, fpvered with stunted 
bushes. The cone of the Pigeon Kouse rises upon 
this plain. It consists of hmiKontal sand-stone, 
and the dome, which ;cr<rK?BS th©^:W^ of 

enormous masses of the same material. At the 
foot of the iarae we found a run pf 
observation can alone determine the poipt, but I 
consuhmed firmn appearances ;^ that we had here at- 
tmiied ^ leyel of Ar^le^fet, iOn descending 
from the Pigeon House, ^e again' emssed the river 
I have before'jnentioned, now become a considerate 
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stream, and flowing slowly to the eastward through 
a rich valley ; but at this place' it seemed aifcctsd 
by the tides. F;rom hence We regained the Clyde, 
and rejoined our vessel. 

On leaving Bateman Bay,*we proceeded with the 
vessel about twenty miles to the southward ; and 
on our letuni attempted to enter an opening which 
is indicated in the chart about seven or eight miles 
to the south.ward of the bay. Here, however, was 
such a fall Of tide, as rendered it at that time to- 
tally impracticable. « We therefore landed outside 
on a point, and walked across, when we found the 
water extending among the hills in the shape of a 
salt lagoon. We passed a night at anchor imder 
the smidl islfnd at the entrance of Bateman Bay, 
which is capable of affording shelter to small ves- 
sels from easterly winds. 

T[he outer island of Bateman Bay is of the saVne 
formation as Snapper Island, consisting of an im- 
perfect clay-slate of a blue colour with white layers. 
These white layers are generally in a state of de- 
composition, but the blue part is highly indurated, 
aud file strata are twisted in all directions ; so that 
it i.s impossible to describe them. They appear 
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as if* they had been exposed to intense heat. The 
[diores of the bay, 'on the contrary, consist of a soft 
red clay-stone, lying, as was said, in a verticaj 
position, whidi gradually gets more indurated as 
we advance up the river, and at length , assumes 
the fonp of grey-wacke slate. , 

Our progress was d^lay^ by southerly winds, 
and I had a better opportunity of examining the 
appearance of the coast on our fetm^n than before. 
We now succeeded in entering the mouth of the 
river which we had crosstjd at the foot of the 
Pigeon-house. The banks are ' alluvial, beyond 
which there is some tolerable forest-land. We 
could only proceed upwards for dbout four or five 
miles, when our further progress stopi>ed by 
large trees lying,across the bed of the rivei*. Were 
these impediments removed, I think it would be 
navigable for boats to the foot of the>mouutain. 

About four miles to tlie northward we entered 
another opening. ’ Most of the prominent inlets 
almig the coast are on the north dde of rocky 
points. Tljis, however^ was bn the south side of 
a point of whinstone. The entrance was very 
shallow ; l^ut at a distance of several miles, we 
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found deep water surrounded by high land, slunv- 
iiig us the process of filling up nd* ancient harboun 

A few miles to^ the northward of Bateman Bay, 
the vertical strata disappear, and are succeeded by 
horizontal sand-stene, which continues with inter- 
ruptions to Jervip’S‘Bay- These interruptions con- 
sist of long sandy branches and projecting points 
of whin. 1 landed on several places, under the 
shelter oi thos^ points, and walked for miles along 
the [^re. I found the country uniformly fertile 

' I 

iuid well-watered, whoever the basis consisted of 
this rock. I was not inclined at the time to at- 
tribute this formation to a vtdcaaic origin, even 
although I foudd pl^ty of pumice-stone lying 
upon the beach, because as this had evidently been 
thrown* up by the water, it migfat have floated 
from New Zedand ; but, on further reflection, I 
cannot help thinkuig that these points are of ig- 
nious formation, ox rather that tha matter of which 
they are formed has been projected from under the 
sand-stone in a liquid state. 

We again entered Jervis's Bay, whpre we were 
detained several days by unfavourable winds, so 
that I had an opportunity of examipiug many 
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parts of it. Although .it receives no rivers, we 
ffcund fresh water *in abundance at the driest sea^ 
son of the year. On the nortl^ side, the soil is 
low, sandy, or swampy, and in many other places 
indifferent. I found however good laud, both forest 
and alluvial. The access to the Jbay is safe and 
easy ; and although it is zmt such a magnificent 
harbour as Polt Jackson, still it lE^ords good belter 

o * 

and safe* anchorage, and is superior to raauy of the 

best frequented ports in the world. The port of 

• • . 

Cadiz, which has been lenoigfned from the earliest 
ages, is not to be compart to it ; and in the pro- 
gress of colonization, there is no doubt it will here- 
after be the seat of an impmiant settlement 
I shall now conclude with a feyv general ob- 
servations, chieily arising from foregoing facts. 

1 st. The extent of country^ to .which I have 
adverted, is bounded on the west by a rmige of 
liigh land, generally at some distance from the sea- 
shore, which, however, advances to the very coast 
to the southward of Port Hacking, when it forms 
what is callq^ the Five Island or lUawarra Mean-, 
tain ; but which, on reaching the northern bank 
Shoal Hav^ River, again rooedesio the wesiwiu'd. 
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2d. This range bounds the waters or rivers which 
fall into the sea on the eastern coast. 

3d. l^ese rivers do not flow direct to the coast, 
but a great jpart of their course is pardlel with it, 
running to the north — witness the Cl 3 /de*, Pigeon- 
house, Nepeani and George’s River. Has this 
course any connexion with the extensive vertical 
strata which I found extending to the north-east 

^ f 

at Bateman Bay, and which seem to form the basis 
of the country ? 

4th. The rivers seem progressively to increase 
in magnitude as we advance northerly; thus, Clyde, 
Pigeon-house, Shoal Haven, Nepean, Hunter’s 
River, and, I believe, the Hastings nijiy be addeti 
to the climaxt- George’s River, indeed, which is 
hemmnd in by the Nepean, is less than Shoal Ha- 
ven ; but its course is also northerly. 

5%. A clay soil, having little attraction for 
moisture, is the general characteristic of this part 
of the country. The absence of springs depends 
upon the impermeable quality of the soil ; and the 

* The salt water inlet of the Clyde runs northerly, but the 
fresli water runs chiefly from the southward, 
t And now the Brisbane. — E ditob. 
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scarcity of running water is caused equally by this, 
a«d by the shape <Jf the country. 

6th. One of the most celebrated English agri- 
culturists h^s remarked, that the softest fleeces are 
produced from sheep depasturing on a clay soil. 
This not only corresponds with thcapast experience 
of New Hollatid, but gives great hopes for the 
future. 

Much *has . been written about the geography of 
plants. Equal attention ought to be.giyen to the 
soils which tliey delight to jnhabit. 'X'his is not 
the place for such discussions. Still, as being in- 
timately connected with ray preset subject, and 
so important, that there can be no ’successful culti- 
vation of exportable commodities in this colony 
without attention to it, I cannot conclude without 
adverting to it. 

The plants produced on our.’ clay soil contain 
generally little or no ahmline salt, p^haps because 
it does not exist in the soil. Tobacco abounds in 
alkaline salt. It is not* therefore proper for such 
soils, and, although the plant will vegetate in them, 
its quality must be inferior. The clay soil is 
equally Unfitted for the vine, because the roots will 
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penetrate to the aluminous schistus, which will 
either poison the plant, or comnfunicate an inferior 
flavour to the grApe. Again, the vine will grow 
luxuriantly in the mere alluvial soil, and the fruit 
will be large, hut the juices watery. 7''he truth of 
these remarics js beautifully exemplified by this 
country in a state of nature, where in the midst of 
iron-bound gum-tree -forefSts, we meet with circum- 
scribed spaces, in which plants of a different de- 
scription are growing with tropical luxuriance. 

As this country is ,go peculiar j and has so many 
apj^ent disadvantages in the midst of some seem- 
ing advantage, it bedhnes our duty to improve 
the latter, aipl tb obviate the former. It is tjiere- 
fore perhaps happy that ite colonization has been 
deferred until the present time, when the sum of 
human knowledge, both moral and physical, is so 
extei]ded, that th^ attempts may be made upon 
just and rational principles, the result of which 
may be expected tohe vmry Afferent firain such as 
od^ate in mere ^xpedthent, or (what is still 
worse) finnn such as are^ t^^ offspring of a false 
theory. 
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In offering to this Society the present paper, i 
must begk leave to reinark that, if it cannot be ex- 
pected in any science that the most learned themes 
shall excite general interest, but if, on the contrary, 
they rather lose popularity in proportion as they 
are rich in intrinsic value, this is most to be feared 
of astronomical tracts, in which Conciseness and 
simplicity constitute the highest perfectiomof s tyle 
and by far the most essential points are expressed 
in algebraical formula', which to non-mathema- 
ticians are less intelligible than hieroglyphics^ and 
wliere a very few figures often comprehend tlie 
whole fruits of many years’ uninterrupted tedious 
labour. The entertaining topics of this science, 
that please without retpiiring theoretical know- 
ledge, are so much exhausted, the wonders of the 
heavens have been so often profaned by astrono- 

s 
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niical book-makers, that I should be sorry liere lo 
follow so sacrilegious an ex:.mple ; the more so as 
I conceive the object of this Society to be the pro- 
motion of the knowiedge of subjects peculiar to 
tliis new part of the world, and not to dwell on 
matters that may be equally Avell discussed in 
the old one. In* this view, Australia offers to 
astronomy as ample a field for its researches, as 
to any branch of natural philbsophy. I shall en- 
deavour therefore to enumerate ‘ the advantages 
which astronomy can derive froni an observatory 
in New South Wales, on account of its geographical 
position, pointing out those subjects which demand 
our particular attention. 

The .most obvious object in astronomy, that 
entirely depends on locality, is parallax. Every 
body knows that parallax is the change in the aji- 
parent place of an object, produced by a change in 
the place of the observer. I'he trees of a wood, 
through which a traveller passes, are continually 
changing their relative situation ; those wliich are 
the farthest remote being the least affected. Thus 
travelling from the northern zones to this southern 
hemisphere, we observe a similar phenomenon 
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amongst our fellow-travellers the planets, whieh 
ilisappear with the Infinitely distant fixed stars, 
whilst this is most conspicuous in our satellite the 
moon. The position of a fixed star, therefore, not 
being altered, either by our moving fropi one spot 
on the earth’s surface to another, or (which gives 
us a striking idea of their immense distance) by 
the whole earth performing with us her twelve 
months’* voyage of* six hundred millions of miles 

roimd the sun, we may consider them as permanent 

• • • 

fixed points, and, by a comparison of them with 
the planets, discover the changes in the apparent 
situation of the latter. An ob,server in the north 
will find a planet’s distance, from tlie identical fixed 
star. dilFerent from what an observer in tlie soutli 
would find it at the same moment. This •differ- 
ence is the parallax, the quantity of which depends 
on the distance of the two observers on the earth’s 
surface, and may be determined with the greater 
accuracy, the greater this distance is. Hence already 
appear the material advantages of the geographical 

position of New South Wales in astronomical re- 

• • 

gard. A small disadvantage arises from the great 
difterence of meridians, which allows us not to 
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make simultaneous observations with Europeans. 
This disadvantage is, however, ‘^’more than coniJt 
pensated by our being for the same reason enabled 
to observe all such eclipses, and other phenomena 
of short duration, as cannot be observed in Europe. 
The observations of parallax are particularly pre- 
cious during the nearest or perigean distance of 

the planet, happening at the time of its opposition 

«> . (■ 

or inferior coiyunction. Such opportunities, where 

a planet, in passing between us and a fixed star, 

covers it, are still mo^e valuable ; andj most so of 

all, are the very scarce occasions, when inferior 

planets cover others, or pass over the sun’s disk, as 

these may serve' to corroborate the parallax of each 

other and that of the sun. 

1 

As <the parallax of an object depends entirely 
on its distance from us and the dimension of the 
earth, it is evident that, firom the same observations 
which tend to determine the parallax, we may also 
deduce the absolute distance of the sun and planets 
from the earth, by a simple computation of a tri- 
angle, of which the distance of the two observers 
in the northern and southern hemisphere of the 
earth is the base, and the planet the summit. In 
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all these cases the advantage of an observatory in 
the southern liemisphere is obvious. Merely for 
the purpose of observing the transit of Venus over 
the sun’s disk, e3q)erisive expeditious were sent 
to different parts of the earth. By the English 
government, Captain Cook wds sent to Ota- 
heite. Mason and Dixon to the Cape of Good 
Hope, Diiiiond and Wales to Hudson’s Bay. By 
the French government, the Abb6 Chappe d’A«- 
trouche was sent to Xoholsk in Siberia, and Pi^re 
Piiigrc to Rodriguez, one of the Mauritius Islands. 
'J’he Sjianiards sent Medina to California on the 
west coast of America. From Gennany, went 
Pere Hell to Wardehuus in Lapland ; and many 
other expeditions were undertaken. 'We shall have 
this year the benefit of observing in New* South 
Wales, on the 4th day of November, the transit of 
a jilauet over the sun’s disk, Without the incon- 
venience and expense of travelling. 

As we can, from the dimensions of the earth, 
draw conclusions upon fhe planetary system, so we 
may reciprocally, from observations of the heavenly 
bodies, infer the figure of the earth. All astro- 
nomical observations rely on the laws of gravita- 
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tion. If the eartli were a perfect sphere of homo- 
geneous mass, the plumb-line would always tend 
towards its centre, and coincide with the radius 
sector. Similar arcs would be contained between 
two parts of a meridian measured on the earth’s 
surface, and the corresponding parts of the celestial 
meridian, intercepted between the points, where 
the direction of the plumb-line, , upwards produced, 
meets the heavens. But experience proves the con- 
trary. Actual mensuration,on the earth’s surface 
accords not with difference latitude determined 
by astronomical observations. Hence it follows 
that the plumb-line does not always tend towards 
the centre of the earth ; but two and two plumb- 
lines in different places on the earih will, produced 
downwards, intersect each other in different points, 
which are the centres of the curvature of the earth 
in theoe respective places of its surface. This cur- 
vature varies, and from several measurements of 
this kind it appears that the .greatest curvature of 
tlie earth is about the equator, and that it flattens 
towards the poles. The many expeditions which 
for this purpose have been sent to South America, 
Africa, Norway, and many other parts of the world. 
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lire well known. The result of these is, that the 
isngth of the polar axis is to the diameter of the 
equator as 30.S : 304 — very few fi^ure^, that have, 
however, caused immense exertions, profound specu- 
lations, and laborious calculations, and are of the 
greatest consequence in all astronoqiical operations. 
'I’lns subject is at the present moment again par- 
ticularly engaging the attention of all astronomers 
in Europe. A chain of triangulation, from the 
north of Denmark and Nonvay, is continued doira 
to the south of Ttaly, with tlw view of deferrnining, 
l)y a conqiarison thereof with the astronomical ob- 
servations, the real shape of the earth ; but these 
results would only imply parts of the northern 
hemisphere. It is not improbable, however, that 
the southern half is differently shaped ; since, being 
proportiouably covered with more water, it ought, 

in order to balance the northern half, to be of 

< • 

greater bulk; and this is moreover corroborated 
l)y the results of the measurements of La Caille at 
the Cape, and Lambton in the East Indies, which 

do not accord with the northern ones. La Caille 

• ' ^ 

even deduced from his observations, that the radii 
of the parallels in south latitude are less than the 
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corresponding ones in north latitude. The deter- 
mination of these points forms?, therefore, another 
subject for astronomical researches in this coxmtry, 
the extensive plains of which offer favourable op- 
portunities for measTuing base lines. 

Besides laborious'inensurations, simpler processes 
may lead to the same point. The shape of an 
ellipsoid depends evidently on tlie distance of any 

i- , 

point on its ,^rface from its centre. Are all these 
distances or radii sectores alike? then the body 
must be a sphere. If not so, are, in strict theo- 
retical sense, three radii sectores, with the included 


arcs, sufficient to detennine the ellipse, if it be one ? 
but this is not' probable, nor can the exactness of 
a few observations be relied on ; and it is oidv b\ 
various observations in different parts of the world, 
that an approximation to the truth may be ob- 
tained. Now w'e have the means of ascertaining 
the relative lengtli of the radii sectores, or di- 
stances from the centre of the earth,' by the length 
of the pendulum. For the squares of the distances 


from the centre of the earth are inversely as the 


force of gravity ; mid the force of gravity is known 


by the number of vibratioigi of one and i. me 
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pendulum, in equal intervals, in different parts of 
the world — of hy the length of the pendulum, 
making in a given interval a pertain number of 
vibrations. So as we advance more towards the 
poles, and our distance from the centre decreases, 
the same pendulum must in the same intervals 
make more vibrations, or the length of the pen- 
dulum vibrating seconds must increase. The length 
of such pendulum at New South Wales is therefore 
of great importance, and may serve to determine 
the figure of the earth. 

Again — The greater part of the European ob- 
servatories have remarked a difference between the 
latitudes obtained by circumpolar stars, and those 
by solar observations. An anomaly has *also been 
discovered between the obliquity of the ecliptic 
deduced from the summer, mid that from the winter 
solstice. The most probable cause of this incon- 
sistency appears to be the incor^ctness of the 
hitherto-established laws of refraction. If this be 
the case, we might expett greater anomalies in the 
southern hemisphere, and pmticularly iq so unushal 
a climate as that of New South Wales; and ob- 
servations qf the above kind are desirable in this 
couhtry. 
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A variety of interesting pursuits offer tliemselves 
in this yet- so-little-known part’ of the heavens. 
What a number, of celestial bodies may, during 
centuries, have been roaming about in this wide 
field, that never roseJ;o the arctic regions ! Hence- 
forth, none can escape. Sentinels being placed 
at the Cape cf Good Hope and in Australia, no 
stranger can pasp through the southern hemisphere 
without being hailed. Had these been on thfir 
"posts thirty years ago, E^e’s discovery of the 
periodical comet, which we expect to see this year, 
would not have been so long a seCTet, it being 
chiefly in high southern latitudes that it is visible. 
The comet that surprised us in 1819 below the 
north polt, would have been seen long before in 
the sodthem hemisphere. The comet which we in 

Europe observed in February of the last year but 

€ 

for a 4hort while, it absconding in the sun’s rays, 
would, after its periheliau passage, have been seen by 
antarctic astronomers as bright as that of 181 1 

* The comet, which in January and February, 1821, was 
seen by Europeans in the Pegasus, was a little south of Sydney 
seen by the Honourable Judge of the Supreme Court, Barron 
Field, Esq’ From his obsenvations, the comet’s mean place, 
on April 3d, 1821, at 7h. in the afternoorn, foPovvs ; 

AR. 40^ 27' JJcc. 20" 0' S. 
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To enumerate all the advantages which astro- 

n8my may derive from a fixed observatory in New 

South Wales, would be an endless undertaking. 

To an astronomer, immediately after his departure 

from Europe, sailing down the Atlantic Ocean, 

with every step he takes in latitude, the heavens 

present a new scene. Thus, as he mounts over 

the earth’s curved back« which till tjien interposed 

itself between him and the heaven’s soutliem zones, 

• 

he gradually sees down into a new field, richly 
sown with unknown stars, which to raster and 
class is his pleasant duty. In this we follow, under 
much more favourable circumstances, a noble ex- 
ample first given in 1677 by Edmund Halley in 
St. Helena, but particularly by Nicolads de la 
Caille, who (badly supplied by his govMminent, 
and worse fitted out with instruments) formed with 
indefatigable exertions, at the Cape of Good IJope, 
from the year 1751 to 1754, a catalogue of 10,035 
southern stars, inclosed within the tropic of Capri- 
corn, determined the pdrallax of Mars and the 
moon, the length of the pmidulum, nteasured a 
degree of the meridian, made magnetic observa- 
tions, besideet many other Vorks, each erf which 
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would have immortalized him. But infinite is the 

f r „ 

task, and beyond human power. Neither Halley, 
La Caille, nor sfiay of their successors, could or can 
complete it. Much is, and must be, left to do. 
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A PERIOD of nearly three centuries has uoa\ 
elapsed since tlie first discovery o^ the continent 
of Australia, the Terra Australis Incognita of an- 
cient geographefs; and until within the last fifty 
years comparatively httle has been done towards 
investigating its various productions, or the nature 
of its interior. The records of the visits of the 
early Spanish and Dutch navigators merely ac- 
quaint us that “ it was for the greatest part desert, 
but in some places inhabited by wild, cruel, and 
black savages;” and although thteir labours com- 
prised the discovery of its northern, western, and 
south-western coasts, yet it was not until the year 

; i ■ 

1770, that the productions and fertility of its 
eastern and most valuable shores were made known 
to Europe by*the immortal Cook, whose persever- 
ing and laborious examination of its reef-bound 
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coast, in a crazy ship, and amidst a labyrinth of 
dangers, has justly placed his iitane in the foremost 
page of the annals of Australian geography. 

This coast, to which he gave the name of New 
South Wales, extends chiefly in the direction of the 
meridian; and,l)eing contained between the parallels 
of 10° and 39° south latitude, promises, from the 
variety of its climates, to afford the productions 
common to Imth inter and extra-tropical countries ; 
wlxence a reasonable anticipation of the future weal 
of this extensive dependency of Gi^at Britain may 
be justly entertained ; but liitherto little has been 
effected to give a solid foundation to this specula- 
tive hope. Several voyages liave been made round 
the continent in search of rivers, by means of whicli 
only a knowledge of its internal resources can be 
obtained; but none of important size or conse- 
quence have yet ‘been found. 

It is now thirty .^ve years since the colony at 
Port Jackson was first established; and during 
this period, explorative enterprise and perseverance 
have not been wanting ; nor, have dangers or priva- 
tions, detent many zealous travellers from pro- 
secuting their researches for the discovery of rivers. 
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These U^xmrs have been partially rewarded in the 
finding of large tracts of fine country, which will nia< 
terially hastoa the period of agricultural prosperity, 
towards which the colony is making sudi rapid 
strides. Mr. Cbdey’s Journals have already, in a 
great measure, acquainted w with >he general fea- 
tures andthaiacter of the cotmtry four hundred and 
thirty miles to the westward of the colony, between 
the parallels of 30** and S5° 30'; and his trade in 

1817 would have crossed my riv» of impmtance, 

♦ * • 

had such existed tq the northward isi the former 
parallel, or td the southward gC the la^r. The 
coast-liiie has been traced ndth care by Caj^tain 
Flinders and others as far as the bn^ic ; and to 
the northward of 'this, we did not the 

whole extent of coast (a distance of dght hundred 
miles), any opening, rivulet, or ineek, running 
twenty miles in an inland diiehtion* from the sra. 

The absence of a river 4n ^s viast extent of 
mountainous eo|mtry would appear a pamdbk,' did 
we not know that the MOuntaiiiHitieama pf ^s 
coast genertlify empty themsdvea into large lagoons 
of water, whh^ are formed at the hack of the 

T 
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beaches, and comnittnicate witb the sea by ohoal 
channels of from tiitee to sevdi or ei^t feet in 
dq>th, through ^hich ^ stream of .tide usually 
rum out 'With great rapidity4 Witness.tJie lalses 
between Ports St^pfeens ahd Mdoquarm. 

Hie south Ofiast of thk country is buren, aAd 
in every respect useless sad unfavouraUo to any 
purposes of colonization. ^The natuie of the rocks 
is generally, calcareous ; but in many parts from 
the South-west Cape to Wilsonfs Promontory in 
Bass’s Strait, the baips of the rode is granit^ which 
occasionally protrudes above the surface of the 
gimmd, and is covered with a crust of calcareous 
stone, on the top of widch is a shallow sandy soil 
The two gujfs, St. Vincent and Spencer, are de- 
scribed by Captain Flinders, who first discovered 
and examined them. They contain salt water to 
their .heads. lASt the t<!|> of the latter is a range of 
elevated hills, one ^ which ^Mount Brown) is three 
thousand €eet high » but from the siammit no rivers 
nr lahes v&» aeen. Captain Flinders mys the 


, * Flinders’s Vc^sg# (o Twa Australis, vel. i. p. 1 13 . 
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view from this hill, “ In almost every direction the 
«ye traverses ovej an uninterruptedly flat, woody 
country, the sole exception bejng the ridge of 
mountains extending north and aouth, and the 
water of the gulf to the south-westwaid He 
further remarks of this place: “ Mr. Brown found 
the stone of this ridge of cra^y mountains to be ar- 
- giilaceousj of a reddiidi ^lour, smooth, close^ained, 
and ratbhr heavy.” Very little good soil' was foimd. 

To the eastward of this, as iar as the entrance' 
of Base^s Strait, the coast i% very sandy, and ge- 
nerally low mid barren; and the country in the 
vicinity of the strait Is high* rocky^ and sandy. 

Previously to my employmenf by the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, tq complete the 
sun'ey of the coast this country, the south ahd 
a part of the east coasts, as far as the latitude 22°, 
had been examined wiBi care by Captain Flinders. 
That officer had also sinveyed the idibres of the 
‘ Gulf of Carpentaria, and the greater part of Van 
Diemen's l^ud, when the Wreck of his ship, and 

* Plinders’s Voyage to Perra Australis, vol. i. j). 1.59. 
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his ^xtra(}rdinary d(etention by^ Ge- 

neirai Decaen at the ,ihde of F^ce^|irev£&ted his 

^tnpleting a work so.iAiy «ad inde&tigably com- 

ipeooed. During, the tim$e of jtiis beii^ engaged 

in this survey* a I's^neh' oa^pedi^n, under the 

command of Csqi^ii Bai^iu* was einployed ou the 

same service. He sailed., aii^g ^e outside of 

the islands* ^Ipch fringe ,o eaftent ff the 

iiorth-w^t, coast, tot ^seldom saw any phrt of the 

maii^and. coi^ehk^. the^ore* of Captain 

Flinders’s survey, }f¥as the object of my mission ; 
< 

and in this task }. have been i^^nployed to the 
last four yea^. My instructions haye led me “ to 
examine t^e hitberto-une^qplored* coast frcan Arn- 
hem, Bay, near the western entrance of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, westward and scotthward, as far as the 
North-Vfjiiet Cape, i^uding the or deep 

bay palled Van t)iemen’^ Bay, and the cluster of 
Mauds called Xtoemary Islands, and the inlets 
behind them ; the chief object of the survey IMng 
to discover wlif^hfr there any river 14 tlto put 
offthe coart, lil^ely h) lead to an interior navigation 
into this great <^)utinant.” 
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In ray sr&f to the nor&^K^d 1 sailed up the 
east coast, itiid'* commenced a careful eicamination 
of its shores from tHe|)cSnt where Captain Flinders . 
left it; btti as'' this was contrary to the tenor of 
my instruetiozta, I Could spare hut little time to 
land ; atad, with few excejitiohs, /lerely traced the 
co8)^, by which aneans^ n^one I could investigate 
whether there were, any rivers or openings between 
the latitude of 22^ and Torrra Strait; a distance of 

m 

more than sevep hundred miles. For .the greater 
part of this space tiia Bea>Maoh'was i^eu by me; 
but nothing like a river o# opening of any con- 
sequence was qbseirtCd.*’ Whenever I did land, my 
visit was confined tfi*the neighbourhood of the sea- 
coast, and there the is(fil appeatM to be generally, 
very shallow, and the timber small and stunted. 
But in some phrtS, particulariy about the parallel 
of 17“ of south latitude, the ^untry was well 
wooded, and bore a verdant and pleasant appear- 
ance. To the northward of Endeavour River, in 
15“ 2/ S., all semblance'of fertfiiiy ceases ; and the 
remainder (^the coast to fibe Korth Cape, whiCh is 
about three hundred miles, is h)tr,8andy,and barren. 
At this spoUalso the granite rocks ceased to appear. 
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In latitude 14° 8. is a projecting group of 
islands, called Flinders Group, to the westward of 
'Which is Princess Charlotte Bay, which Lieutenant 
Jeffrey, who commanded the colonial hired armed 
brig Kangaroo, describes as having a rich appear- 
ance, and very lK;e the country of Van Diemen’s 
Land. I cordd not see it in so favourable a point 

of view. The bay is deep, and gave me hopes of 

« 

finding .a river ; but, upon examination, I found 
the bottom, shoal and covered with .mangrove.^. It 
is not'improbable thaf there is a rivulet at the bot- 
tom of the bay ; but even if there is, it must be of 
trifling size. 

Immediately to the westward of the North Cape, 
* 

which bears th*e name of Cape York, is tlie Gulf of 
« 

Carpentaria, the shores of which meaeure a space 
of nine hundred miles, the gulf itself being four 
hundred miles deep and three hundred broad. 
The eastern side is low and sandy ; the western 
has many fine harbours, and is bordered by some 
large islands ; but the land in the vicinity of the 

t , 

coast is low and very barren. Welledey’s Islands, 
a group at the bottom of the gulf, “ abound with 
iron ore : the soil even in the best parts is far be- 
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hind fertility; l^ut the small trees and bushes 
Mliicb ^ow there, £md the grass in some of the less 
covered |)laces, save the larger iskpds from the re- 
proach of being absolutely sterile The prin- 
cipal rock fo^ftiou in the '•gulf is of. a close- 
grained 84ad-stone. 

At the north-west head c£ the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria my survey commenced ; but its great distance 
from Porf Jackscm, and the inadequacy of the ves- 
sel 1 had to perform it with, have considerably pro- 

tracted its completion. A brief sketch of the na- 

• * 

ture of the soil, and productions of the coast, may 
not be uninteresting to this Society ; and, as the 
subject has been naturally expected from me, I 
have ventured a few observations -upon it, which 
I now submit to the candour and liberality of my 
friends. 

The north coast, properly so called, is of small 
extent, and is comprised between Cape Van Diemen 
and Torresj Strait. From Cape WeSsel, which is 
the projection that forms the north-west head of 

it 4 

the Gulf (Mf Carjpentaria* and is tiie extremity of a 


* Flinders’s Voyage, vol. ii. pw 145. 
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group of isLands i^cky^ fuc^^lbarreu cha- 

racter, lOs far aa Cap§ VfU jpiea^n, the,coafit is"lo^, 
and the shore an jamraried sandy beach, opcasioually 
broken by^pin^ecting roi^y heads-* In this plape, 
howei^r, >thn coast wy mnch h|tei$ected, aaad is 
strewed with n^y very dnet ports and harljfanrs. 
About midway l^tweeta the capes $s a river^ wlijkh 
I called Liverpool Biver, Snd y^uch ^ ascended, for 
forty miles, without finding the land at that distance 
from the sea one atom better than th^ near the 
coast. Fresh water,* however, was met at the di- 

t 

stance of nine miles fimn the sea; but no Mils 
were seen,, fitom which any large body might be 
expected to be collected. The country was low 
and fiat; and JMie the appearance of being, during 
the shins, occaskmally inundated. In an examina- 
tion of this nyer we saw no animals exo^ptin^ the 
alligptor, which 'waa common. “A lew birds were 
seen, and on the banks of jthe river yve observed 
that called ithe native cemponion <Aidea antigone, 
Linn,). ^ iIem#b(o we sttwn large tribe of^natives ; 
but uur mmbmnhein^.i^ I did not coprt an in- 
terview. We msaed a ii%fat dear the head of the 
mer, and wens tondmttedl |)eyond deacription by 
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tbe incredible ftunibisi of musquitoi^, wiiich ge- 
neraHy abound near tmd with these 

trees, for the first fourteen miles &(Hn its entrance, 
the banks of this river^are impeiietraU)^ lined. 

To the westwar^ttf this river are*G<iulburn 
IslandiSi/which I have visited ev^ voyage, from 
the ci^tnstanees of their fimiung a fixed point of 
my survey, and ofifenng a convenient place to wood 
and water at. The natives hme, although not nu- 
merous, are ve!^ hostile ; and have, on every visit, 
attacked us. On one occasion Lieutenant Eoe, 
my assistant-surveyor, had a very narrow escape 
for his life. He suddeidy found himself surrounded 
by them, but happily succeeded iu reaching -our 
party iu safety, although the Indians threw many 
spears at him, and almost cxirapassed the hutdug 
off of his retreat. 

Near these islands, in April, isiS, just ap I had 
completed my wood nod water, and Was making 
preparations for departure, I Was 8ui|iKased by the 
appearance of fleet Of /Malay ptoas, wb^ch were 
running al^ the eoast, fishing ifor, tr^i^ or 
b^he-de-m^. Two fatmdiad of these vesselsWlsit 
this coasteverf yemr,teavinglifacaS8arintheinsfeith 
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of January, and retum1ng<in June or July. The 
particulars of their fi^iy-are described by Flinders 
and De Freycinet ; but the limits of their fiidiiiig* 
ground haVh not yet been clearly defined. They 

V 

certainly visit the western aidb of the Chilf of Car- 
pentaria ; 1 have^^een their txac«s as far to the irest 
as 125° east longitude; butlhexeiB a conadirable 
incurvature of coast between Cape Van Diemen 
and Ci^ Loadouderry, into which 1 do liot think 
they penetrate. They are at constant war with 
the natives, and are fee^ently attacked by them ; 
but having fire-arms* and being generally the more 
numm’ou^ they have the decided advantage. This 
hostility made me very cautious of communicating 
with theniatives of this sav^ and sterile coast, 
nor, as*it proved* without good reason, for we sel- 
dom visited them without some misimdeistanding 
or ruptiure taking place, from whicli we did not 
always escape harmless. 

Near the western ^tremity of the iKSith .coast, 
in the andent charts, Is a deep opening called Van 
Diemen’s Bay. stBome Dutch^pe entered it witb- 
oifi: finding its bottom, and therefore iherely ^pe^ 
culated ujwn what it was likely to be. ^bimd it an 
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extensive strait, separating two large islands from 
tl!e main-landr the north^westerninost extremity of 
which bore the name of Cape Van Pi«aaea< In this 
strait is a considerable gulf, freeing td the east- 
ward, at the bottom of whidi I found some rivers, 
meandeting through a vast plain ol low level kmd', 
beating the marks of great inundations. . The soil 
is alluvial, but I thi^ generally shallow, and ap- 
pears to 6e sprinkled over a st^ tenacious blnu 
day. Here and there was a group of trees, among 
which the palm-tree was occasionally seen, tower- 
ing above the bumt-up jdiage of the bunted gum- 
tree. In the rivers alligators woe numerous; 
but not so large as those whiclrfisqnent the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago. The largest we^w was 
about fifteen feet loi^. The outlet of this ‘strait 
(Clarence Strait) to the soutK-west appeared to be 
dangerous and intricate. In the* centre of ij is a 
group of low mangrove isles. Hence, tihe coast 
trends to the south ; but ctmtinues to bean4he same 
low and sterile character^ far asCambridge Gulf. 
This is a dec^ andi extraordinary salt-water ii|l^. 
extending fifu upwards of sixty miles tJwdugh a 
circuitous chjinnd, which, bdfc^‘ narrowed in souTe. 
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places to the width of half a mile, causes a rushing 
tide. ■ Here the coast assumes* a new appearance : 
high, bold, pre^pitous ranges of detached hills 
suddenly rite froiti' a level plain, which is so low as 
to be covered UCcasiohAlly by the high spring tides. 
Th^ waters 'ass so qUidcly evaporated by the great 
heat, as to leave ^eisaline crystallizations encrusted 
upon the surface of the ground, which gives it the 
appearance of being covered with snow* and by re- 
flecting the rays of the sun hot only oppressed us 
with the inten^ heat, but severely hurt and weak- 
ened the eyei< This extraordinary gulf terminates 
in many shallo% mpddy, salt-water inlets, which, 
in the rainy season, would doubtless furnish plenty 
of Jresh*watet;5 but at the, time of nur visit (Sep- 
tember) theywete asmlt as the open sea. An equally 

extraordinary quadra^ular^ fortress-like mass of 

■ ■ ■ 

hiUs, Mount Coikbu^ rises abruptly from a low 
plain about three nfliea&hm the bank of one of these 
streams; this I should have visited, had not the 
grf at heat of th^; weather prevented me. It bore all 
tine ai^)eai^ce of a regular foi4ificatk>n, and would 
be quite impre^Mde-tOtany ntUitary fmce.' West- 
ward from gtilf ithe coast asaumefi altogether a 
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new feature, and is much intersected by numerous 
ftpfi ports, bays, jChd some rivers. One of the 
rivers (Prince Regent’s) runs inlajid for upwards of 
sixty miles, and terminates in a fresh-water stream. 
In this part of the coast the tides are, not only 
rapid, but rise as mudi as thirty feet on the springs. 
The country, however, is not a ffit tetter than to 
the eastward, but rather worse. In the vicinity of 
Goulburit Islands there were in ^tchps somethi^ 
like soil, and here and there a little gi'ass ; but in 
this part the country is a universal mass of rocks, 
heaped one upon the other, and the interstices 
Ailed with spinifex, a prickly useless grass, of a 
powmfuUy aromatic smell. 

The geology of this part of the coast-consists of 
a siliceous 6and.;6tone, of a very hard natui'e and 
fine grain : much of it was coloured by a ferruginous 
oxide, and in one part we detected a small quantity 
of native iron, imbedded on the same quartzose 
rock, with copper pyrites. 

At the west extremity of this projecting part of 
the north-west coast, in longitude about 123° east, 
the high rocky land is dimmed to a low sandy 
country, and so cmitinues to the North-west Cape, 
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lu many parts it is so low as not to be visible from 
a greater distance than twelve or fourteen miles; 

There is a considerable gulf at the western ex- 
tremity of the high land, which is not yet deter- 
mined ; Imt I rather imagine it to be a strait. I 
penetrated abo^t fifty miles up it, on the inner 
side of what I suppose to be an island ; but I was 
obliged to leave it, for want of provisions and 
other reasoAs. It is sufficiently interesting in ap- 
pearance to cause me to expect more from it than 
any other part of t^e coast that I liave yet seen. 
In some parts of it the tide ran at seven knots, 
and, where no islands or land contracted its stream, 
at three knots, and rose from twenty-six to thirty 
feet. At this, place we experienced great heat : on 
boards the vessel the thermometer ranged between 
87“ and 92° in the shade, but in the boat near iJie 
shore the tempefature was at 120°. 

From the intricate nature of the entrance of 
this opening, we ran consklerable risk in ex- 
ploring it, both going in and out. The islands 
and shoals are numerous ; and the channel by 
which we unwillingly entered it was not more than 
a hundred or a hundred and fifty yards wide, with 
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the stream rushing through it prodigiously strong. 
A rock in the mi^Idle also increased the danger, 
and gave us great cause of alarnj, since the sliip 
became completely ungovernable ; but providentially 
the current carried us by, four yards clear of the 
rock. The widest channel is, in jsome parts, not 
more than two miles from .shore fo (diore. 

From hence to, Depuch Island, a distance 'of 
about thitee hundred miles, I have not seen any 

part of the coast ; but De Freycinet describes it to 

• * • 

be low and sandy. From l 9 ngitude 117° to the 
North-west Cape, in about 114°, the coast is also 
low and sandy, and in some parts rocky. Dam- 
pier’s Archipelago, one of the islands of which is 
the liosenfiary Lsland of that celebrated navigator, 
is a group more elevated than the main land, and 
among these islands, there are many favourable 
places for anchoring. In the rafiny season ^they 
would probably supply abundance of water, but 
there is no wood. The only tree we saw was a 
ficus, and that of very ■email size. It was here 
that I had my first and most interesting com- 
munication with the natives. They appeared to 
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GENERAL PRODUCTIONS OF i HE INTEUTROl'lCAL 
PART OP AUSTRALIA. 

Fisil is extremely plentiful in all parts,, but not 
very easily cau^^ with hook and line. Ttirtle is 
also •abundant within th6 tropic, and of large size. 
It i.s both of the green and thp hawk’s-bill species ; 
and from the latter, great quantities of tortoise- 
shell might be procured. Water-snakes were seen 
in ail parts near the coast ; but I do not think 
they are venomous. The longest ne saw did not 
measure more than four feet. Tlie manatee, that 
Dampier describes, was not seen by us, unless on 
one; occasioif, when an animal entirely .different 

from the turtle was seen on the surface of the 

* 

water, but disappeared so suddenly as to prevent 
our forming, any opinion of what it was like. Shell- 
fish seemed to abound, from the large quantities 
of broken shells* that are thrown upon the beaches. 
At Shark’s Bay,*we found great numbers of various 
kinds ; ^nd oh the rei^s of the east coast tliere is 
also abundance, but not in any great variety. The 
oply land animals seen by us were kangaroos, kan- 
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garoo-rats, dogs, opossums, and aJlarge vampyre 
bat; The traces of emues were iiiet with ; but 
the birds themselves were not sbeU. , There are 
no edible fruits of any importance. ThO cabbage- 
palm and the betel-nut were occasionally met* with, 
and the sago-palhi is abundant ^ parts of the 
north coast. Two species of nutmeg were found, 
but they am not fit for use. We saw no trees fit 
■for naval purposes, excepting in the vicinity bf 
the tropic, on the east coast, where the Norfolk 
Island pines grow, but not to fai^e dimensions. In 
appearance they seem not . worth a trial, but ex- 
perience has fully proved their visdue as masts, 
jn-ovided a tree is chosen of the exact Size of the 
spar wanted, for it loses its strength by reducing it. 


NATIVES OF NEW HOLXANU. 

The coasts of this continentj iii proportion to its 
great extent, are very thinly peopled,^ — a circum- 
stance that i& perhaps oecasibnfed by the emnity 
and warfia,re that Oxist between the heighbouring 
tribes. Each* tribe speaks a different language 

u 2 
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from tibe other ; and in a qomijarative vocabulary 
of the langnages of four different parts of the coast 
whidi I f(»rmed,1he only one of forty -words that 
is similar in all is that fot the eye. Not thu^' 
dissimilar, however, are their weapons. The speai 
is uhivei^, as'ys also the throwing-stick ; the 
hoomermg or ’seoodahr^s. short crescented weapon, 
which the nativfes <rif Port Jackson project with 
accurate aird into a rotatory motion, which gives 
a precalculat^ bias to its fmcihla fall, — was also 
seen at Port Bov^ 6n the east coast, and at Goul- 

V' >• 

bum Itdand on the north. "Some of the natives 
have been des^hed to ^se the bow and arrow ; 

i 

but I have neyer seen any weapon like it among 
them. The canoes of the several tribes differ both 
in construction and fpaterial. In some parts, par- 
ticularly about the colony at Port Jackson, they 
are made of one piece of bark, tied up at each end. 
Farther north, at the ti^id, they are hollowed 
out of the trunk of a soft^stemmed bfee (erythrina 
iudica), and are so narrow as to require an out- 

t 

rigger to prcJVent thdr oversetting. - On the nortli 
coasit they dte made out of tibie bark of trees * , neatly 

* So ut Van Djotaen’s Land ib the catamaian, and Di. 
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and firmly joined «t)y strips of the stem’of the fla- 
g-ellaria indica, a fttnall climbing plant. Farther 
to the ■we^itward, at Ef^over Bay, the natives 

4 ^ a 

cross tile water upon a raft, made of short hogs of 

f ^ 

(lead mangrove trees, which when decayed 3*6 very 

/ 

buoyant. At Dampier’s Ar<diipelago, instead of a 
canoe, the natives also use the decayed man^ove, 
but it is only one log, on which “ they sit astride, 
and move it along by paddling with, their hands, 
keeping their feet upon the end of the log^ by 
Avhich they probably guide its course. ' Sudh are 
the shifts to which the absence of large* timber has 
reduced these simple savages. 'They show that 
inau is naturally a nav%ating animal; and this 
floating log, which may be called the marine ve- 
locipede, is, I should suppose, the extreme case of 
the poverty of savage boat-building all over the 
world'*.” A/aS'. Journal. 

FitlLoiicr (Ou Mankind, p. says, that the (%na(Jmn 

savages foim hoatb from the baiic ef trees, in which, howeier 
fragile 1 ^ eppeai^anoe, they ^lerforia kmg V(^^kges.-^&BiiOR. , 
**“ Their mode Of fishing'in the Red Sea is* somewhat 
strange. They throw in the water a'^art of the trunk of the 
d 6 omt' 4 ree, perhaps ten' or twd[ve feet long, at* each oidVif 
whidi is a piece of wood attached in a horizontal direction, 
so as to prevent the tree from turning round. At one of the 
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All tlie Indiaus that we. liavei ^eeu 04 llie coast 
of New Holland have long curly hair, which thej' 
dlress in various fashions, and ofiten daub it over 
with the oil of the whale or the seal, by whidi 
means it, becomes clotted and entangled. Their 
bodies are also smeared oyer •with this oil, mixed 
with a red or white pigment, which g^ves them not 
only a hideous appearanee» but a very disagreeable 
smell. 

The natives of King Oeorge’s Sound are the 
only Indians that we have seen closed ; and these 
wear a mantle of kangaroo-skin over their bodies, 
leaving the right arm only bare. 

The spear-throwing-stick seems a universal 
weajK>n,c except at Van Diemen’s Land ; for we 
have seen it, although sdifferently shaped, in all 
paiN;s>,of this conthmnt, namely, on the south-east 

.ends £C> small pole is stihck upright to mast> on the 

top of nhieh tlietiB is a pifMpe of woed horizontally fastened, 
as that below. ' A woollen thrown over if, and fastened 
at eaph end, anid to the piece of wood horizo fixed below, 
forms a kind of sail, and the "two fishermen mount on the 
large trunk, like on and |>y way of a cord attached 

to^the sail, they take tlie wiird> more if. Ipse, 

as is in Eg^pt 
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roast at Port J&cksou, on the rHnth-east roast at 
iSudeavour Rivel? at Hanover and Vausittart 
Bays, on the nortli-west coast, and on the south- 
west coast at King George’s Sound*. The spears 
also generally differ, and in many jiart^ they are 
very large and unwieldy. In, the southern parts of 
New Holland, where the graseatree (xanthorthoea 
hastile) grows, the spears are generally made of its 
flower-stfiin ; but where these plants ?.re not found, 
the natives make their spears of other trees, which 
are hardened and straighten^}! over a slow fire. 

The savages are very careless an<f indifferent 
about presents, excepting in those parts where 
they are accustomed to be visited ; and in some 
])laces they have shown themselve% n^h*ctful of 
knives or axes, even after the use of these histru- 
nients has been ex})lain^ to them ; and whereas 

The natives of Pumice-stone River, Mqre^ii with 
whom, during oar stay among them, we wcr^ on Ae most 
friendly terms, and whose maimers and customs we 
uncommonly favourable opportunities of observing, form (I 
liclieve) another exception. Tor among, them we never saw 
the throwing-stick; apd Mhen shown to them by our Poit 
Jackson «ative,1bheir attempts to use it were eiwtr^meiy clumsy. 
Nor did they make use of any contrivance in lieu of it, but 
invaiiably threw their spcais from the hand. — J. Uniacke. 
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in other parts they have evinced k great desire to 
possess those obvious improvements upon sharp 
stones or shells*. Artii&es of dress they justly 
despise, on account of the warmth of their climate ; 
but at l^ng George’s Sound they were happy to 
receive any thing which they could use as dothing. 

V 

The demand, however, at this place is only of late 
date;' for Captain Flinders found all his presents 
to these very people thrown away, and left upon 
the bushes near hi» tents. 


These are all the observations which I have had 

time to make before my departm’e from the colony; 

but I trust thati upon the publication of my charth 

and journals, I shall have an opportunity of j)re- 
* / * 

sentii^ the Society, on my return hither, uith u 
more detailed and satisfactory paper. 


* Btrrum fit quod auuint, h the univer&Al chafactei oi 
ravages ; but the nativea af the Marquesas long neglected oui 
iron tools, and they belong to the same race as the Fiiendly 
and Society Islands. See London Missionary Voyage, pp. 
134, 135. So the natives of Navigator’s Islands would barter 
with La P6fouse for nothing but beads. See his Voyage, 
chapters xxih, xxiv, and xxvt-r-EniTon. 
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THE lUVERS, 

^x. 


I'jiAT the two principal intfrior rivers of New 
South ^Vales, namely the Lachlan^ and* the Mac- 
quarie, should both terminate in swamps or shoal 

n * 

lakes, instead of finding their way to the sea, has 

• * • 

caused as Justly the surprise, of the ])h)’sical geo- 
grapher, as the disappointment of the political 
{'conoinist. The river Lachlan is, Avith its sinuo- 
sities, the longer of the two, and yet it does not 
receive a single auxiliary stream, after *it issues 
from the mountains, whence it has its sourde. The 
Macquarie, in the first place, is formed by the 
union of the Cam])beli and the Fish Rivers, j^nd is 
fed in its course by five or six others ; and, although 
the Campbell can never lay claim to the “ very con- 
siderable magnitude” that Governor Macquarie 
assigns to it and although the river ^acquarie 


E livo flumina luagoa facis.-— Uvin. 
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itself is scarcely so 14rge as the Fish River, yet a 
great body of water must run* through them all 
somewhither; and the Macquarie, at about the 
equalt divisiou of its course, is two huftdred feet 
wide. It is certainly very strange that all this 
mulling water should end in* a vast swamp. Yet 
a similar *flatness'*of country is found in South 

w » 

America, «preadmg the rains into shallow lakes, 

* * 

which evapoiiate before they form rivers.' Such is 
* < « 

the celebrated lake of Los Xarayes, in the v ice- 

< * s 

royalty of Buenos Ayres, ^ the length of which is 
, ' ' * 

sometimes three hundred and thirty miles, and the 
breadth one hundred and twenty ; but, although it 
spreads over'so large a spacfe, it is not navigable in 
any part except fijr canoes and small craft. So too 
the interior of North America is filled with fresh- 
water lakes; and there are internal seas, lakes, 

r 

and marshes in* Asia, as well as in Africa and 
America. 

The Lachlan, at about the equal division of its 
course, instead of displaying its greatest size and 
vigour, like the Macquarie, is lost in a marsh, as.it 

f ^ t 

is again at -its termination; so that there is very 
little probability that that river can ever reach the 
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sea.* But the Macqiiarie was found to shoal sud- 
derily, and to sj>read unexj^rfed^y, wherefore the 
sanguine have not yet given up all hope of its ulti- 
mately finding its way to the sea-cOas t The country 
along the banks of tlie Macquarie being r^hiefly 
good pasture, our stock-keepers will, one day, ascer- 
tain whether there is any channel out of the shoal- 

lake, in which Mr, Oxley found that river to ter- 

• * > 

minate, like the Niger, according td Major Ren- 

I* 

nell. The Quarterly •Review says, thal; “ the cir- 
cumstance of the freshness o# the water would de- 
cide the question of the termination of the river in 
a mediterranean sea, or of its coiu*se being resumed 
beyond the expanse of waters.” There is no doubt 
of the freshness of the lake. '*If it had been salt, 
Mr. Oxley would have mentioned so singular a 
change from the waters of the river, and a quality 
so different from the lakes of Wagara, in whieli the 
Niger is supposed to terminate. -How could the 
boat-party, which was victualled for a month’s voy- 
age on the lake, have existed, if the water had been 
salt ? But I cannot s^ree wdth the Quarterly Re- 
viewer in his criterion, and am rather disposed to 
adopt the theory of that great practical geographer. 
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the Baron Htuiatoldt, as propounded in his I’cr- 
sonal Narrative, even before the cases of the Lach- 
lavi and the Macquarie were known to him : “ It is 
ptobable (says he) that in tire lapse of ages, 'several 
rivers of Boudan and of New Holland, which are 
now' lost in the- sands, or in inland basins, will 

Si 

open themselves a way towards the shores of the 
ocean. We capnot at least doubt, that in botii 
continents there are systems of interior rivers, 
whic^i may lw considered as not entirely developed, 
and vphich conirannicfate with each other, either in 
the ti^e of great risings, or by permanent bifurca- 
tions This is no new theory : the Baron quotes 
it from Carl Ritter ; and it may be found in an 
exwllent artidie on rivers, in the Entyclopajdia 
Britaiinica f- “ Herodotus, whom Strabo has not 

* iy. 8vo* p/150. 

t The tracts (>f country> whicli are but newly inhabited 
by man, bucli as great part of America, and the newly-dis- 
covered regions of Terra Australia, are still aln^ occupied 
by inarshbs and lakes, or coTcred with impenetrable forests ^ 
and they wluld remain long enough in this state, if popula- 
tion, continually increasing> didVnot increas^e industry, and 
multiply the liands of cultivators, along with their necessities. 
The Author of Nature was alone able to form the ridges of 
mountains, to model the hillocks and the valleys, to mark out 
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disdained to follow, relates a traditiou that Thessaly 
was originally one vast lake, without visible outlet. 


the courses of great river?, aud give the first trace to every 
rivulet 5 but has left to luan the (ask of draining Jhis own ha- 
bitation, and tiic fields which arc to support him, because tliis 
is a task pot beyond Ids powers. It was therefore of immense . 
advantage la him, that tliose parts of Hic globe into which he 
has not yet penetrated, should remain covered with lakes, 
marshes, and forests, which keep in store* the juices of the 
earth, vvliicli the influence of the air, andtlie vivifying warmth 
of the sun> would have expended long ere now in useless ve- 
getation, and which ^hc rains of heaven w’oulcl haa^e swept into 
the sea, had they not been thus pr<|tected hy tlicir situation 
or tlieir cover. I t is therefore the business of man to open 
up these mines of hoarded w’ealth, and to thank the Autlior of 
all good, wdio has husbanded them for his use> and left them 
as a rightful heritage for those of after days. The earth had 
not, in the remote ages, as in our days, those great canals, 
those capacious voiders, always ready to drain off the rain- 
waters (of w hich only part is absorbed by the thirsty ground), 
and the pure w aters o£thc springs from the foot of the hills. 
The rivers did not then exist, or were only in torrents whose 
w aters, confined by the gullies and glens* are searching! for a 
place to escape. Hence arise those numerous lakes in the 
interior of great continents^ of w liicb there are still remarkable 
relics in North America, which in process of time w ill dis- 
appear and become champaign countries .* The most remote 
from the sea, unable to contain its w-aters, finds an issue 
through some g^rge of the hills, and pours over it# superfluous 
waters into a lower basin, which, in its turn, discharges its 
contents into another ; and the last of the chain delivers its 
winters by a ri^r into the ocean. The communication was 
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till an earthquake, rending Olympus fi'om Ossa, 
formed the colony of Tempe The Edinburgh 
Review says, “ it does not appear why Mr. Oxley 
turned b^k and. this just after it has quoted 
the following words of his Journal : “ thdre was 
no channel whatever among the ocean reed*' 

originally began a simple overflowing at the lowest pait o( 
the inaigin. This made a torrent, which quickly deepened its 
bed ; and this cinciimstance, increasing its velocity, uould e\» 
tend tliib deepening back to tlie lake, and draw oflf juoic of its 
\iafers. The work would go on t^jiidlj **it fust, while eattli 
and small stones only^i^iftied the labours of nature ; but thc^c 
being washe4 away, and the channel hollowed out to the firm 
reckon all sides, the opeiation must go on \cr) slowh, till 
the immense casrtideishaU undermine what it cannot break off, 
and then a new discharge will commence, and a cpiUntity of 
flat ground will emerge all round the lake. The torrent, in 
the meantime, mkkes ^its way down the country, and digs a 
canal, which may be called the first sketch of a river, which 
will deepen and widen its bed continually. The water of 
sc\eral basins, united and running together in a great bod}, 
will hjiVe a much greater velocity with the same ^lope, than 
those of the lakes, in the interior part of the continent, and 
the sum of thCm all united in *the basin next the sea, aftei 
having broken through its natural mound, will make a pro- 
digh)u8 torrent, which will digjor itself a bed, so inacli the 
deeper as it has more slope and a gi eater body of w'atcis 
The formation of the first valleys, by cutting open many 
springs, will add to the mass of rwining waters, and contri- 
bute to diain off the waters of tlicse basins.” 

^ Mitfoid‘s fUbt, of Greece, vol. i. p, 4J, 
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which surroundedf us ” Ouv associate, Mr. Oxley, 
although his health* is brokert by these two long 
and unsuccessful expeditions, which make such 
sport to l^viewers, is anxious to see how the end 
of the Macquarie may look in a different ‘season ; 
but economy is now the order of the day, and 
liberal science must bend to hatibnal distress and 
political system. Yet I cannot help tjiinjdng, that 
since money can be found for Arctic and Africarj 
explorations, and as Great Britain expended no 
less a sum than 34, ‘^96/. in jnaking surveys of 
North America, the labour of a few convicts and 
spare horses might still be afforded by the Crown, 
to see what becomes of the last drop of its own 
singular New Holland rivers, the Laphlan alid the 
Macquarie, — alike in their apparent terminations, 
but totally different in every other character, not a 
single auxiliary stream falling into*the former, in 
a sluggish and winding course of four or five hun- 
dred miles, whereas the latter is fed by half a dozen 
other rivers, and its coui«e is less winding : the 
one spending the rains in flooding a barren j*ountry, 
instead of improving even its own channel; the 
otlier rumiiiig a wide and deep course, as long as 


X 
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its supplies last, and “ ever while it Jives flowing 
between its banks,” and fertilizing 'them, as a river 
should do. 

Supposing the Lachlan to run to the nearest 
point of the sea, namely at Cajje Jervis on the 
south-west coast, it would give a fall of only a foot 
and a third per utile for the whole river. Supposing 
the Macquarie to find its shortest way, namely to 
near Smoky Cape on the east coast, it ’fvould have 
more than two feet of descent for every mile. One 
foot for every mil^ is as great a descent as the 
Thames has for it? last forty miles, and perhaps 
for its whole course, taking the Isis to be two hun- 
dred feet above the sea’s level ; and it is dearly 
shown* in t^e Encyclopaedia Britannica, that the 
beds of rivers by no means form themselves in one 
inclined plane, but that the continued track of a 
river is a succession of inclined channels, whose 

f 

slope diminishes by steps, as the river approaches 
to the sea *. But Mr. Cunningham the botanist 

* This being the case, I do not see how the principle of the 
Edinburgh Review can be tine, though sapetioned by Hum- 
boldt, namely, that the height of a ri^er above the sea may lie 
determined by approximation^ by measuring fiom time to time 
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says he has collected ample materials to demon- 
strate, that the river Lachlan falls in a dip of in- 
land country to the N.N.W. of the* granitic hills 
near Lake George, from which hills it rises, 1400 
feet in 120 miles, which is nearly twelve feet per 
mile. The current of the Macqi^rie Marshes (as 
the Edinbimgh Review calls them) was still north- 
erly, and it, is not pr6bable that a river, the re- 
gular course of which has been north-westerly for 
three hundred miies, should suddenly thm due 
east*; and Mr. Oxley (if we are to rely upon the 
Surveyor-fienerars heights) makes the Macquarie 
fall 437 feet in little more than fifty miles, namely, 
IVoin near the head of the Fish River to Batl^urst ; 
and 750 in about fifty miles, namely, from the 


ihc viMocity of tli€ stream, and the extent of the section in 
breudth and depth. — Humboldt^ Personal Narrative, vol. v. 
p. 6.‘>7. Who can pretend to shy (asks the EncyclopcX'llia 
i 5 ri tan 11 lea) u liat is the velocity of a river of ivhich you tell 
liiiu tlio breadth, the depth, and the declivity ? If the waters 
of our rivors, which are two, three, and four hundred feet 
lower than their sources, ran with the velocity due to that 
heiglit, they would, in a few minutes, lay the earth bare to the 
very bones.” 

* It is true, the Nepean makes such a turn, but that is on 
this side of the Blue Mountain Range, which runs parallel 
with the coast, and* diverts the river into the sea. 
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yo8 

head, of the Cainpl)ell to ita juiKtion with the 
Macquarie. , Sir Thomas }3risbane makes a fall of 
1140 feet from the Fish branch to Bathurst, which 
is impossible in a distance of only thirty miles 
without cataracts, and njiust be attributed to some 
error in using t|ie barometer. So tliat, as far as 
the fall of the Macqu^C waters has been ascer- 
tained, it is* highly improbable that, either the 
« 

Lachlan or the Macquarie should ever reach the 
ocean. 

I have now tefcre me a letter, which Mr. Oxley 
did me the favour to address to me, dated from the 
banks of the«Macquarie, in lat. 31° 49' 40" S. and 
long. ^47° . 52' 15" E., a fortnight before the river 
was dispersed, and many days before it gave any 
symptoms of failing, which letter runs in these 
words: 

*“ I was in great hopes that, at a distance of 
nearly 250 miles from Bathurst, I should have 
been enabled to coramunicate to you some certain 
information as to the tennination of this river; 
but I am just as much at a loss to conjecture it, 
as I was the day 1 quitted Sydney. If has in no 
respect disappointed me as to its eftntinued magni- 
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tude and jierniaifency, independently of rain ; hut 
its course has been *80 much to the westward, that 
I have little luqies it can find its way to any part 
of the east coast. My present opinion, founded 
u 2 )on a careful examination of the cliaracter of the 
country it waters, is, that it will terminate irt an 
interior sea; for such a stream, running, as it 
doubtless has run, for ages, would of itself suffice 
tofill up any vacuum that the sea-coasts pLVustralia 
surround.” 

I know not wliht is the least average fall that 
ri\'crs running into the sea require. Great' rivers 
will have a gentle motion, in spite of the obstruc- 
tions of viscidity, adhesion, and friction, by an 
almost imiKTceptible declivity. According to 
Azara*, the great river Paraguay does not fall a 
foot per geographical mile of latitude, between the 
jiarallels of 16* 9 ,^ and 22° 57' Humboldt 
found the fall of the Apure and the Lower Oro- 
nooko, from San Fernando to the Boca de Navios, 
only throe inches and a qriarter to a nautical mile. 
The Apure itself has a slope of thirteen inches to 

Voyages dans I'Ainerique Meridioualo, depuis I7ttl 
juMpiVu IbOl, tom. i. p. 'll. 
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a inile, and the avesage desceitt the bed of the 
whole Oronooko is thirteen imches ;to the mile cf 
950 toises (6 feet 4!’376 iadies pear toise* * * § ). The 
Gan^s was found by Mr. Hastings, in a course 
of sixty. mUes,' to fail only four inches to a tnile, 
although the mean swiftness of that river is, in 
seasons of drought, three iMles an hour, and in 
those of rains sax or eightf. La Condamine and 

^ f 

Major Reijnel suppo^ the mean descent of the 

r 

Amazon and the. Ganges scarcely four or five 
inches to the mile, which is about equal to that of 
the Mississippi, according to the most satisfactory 
estimates ''Hr. James had been able to make|. 
Majdr Long '^tes 450 feet as the altitude of the 
head of the Illinois abov^ the oeean, which gives 
that 'river and the Mississii^i, into which it falls, 
a somewhat greater descent H- And the Mississippi, 
according to, Mr. Sdiooldlaft§, has an average 

• Humboldt, Personal Narrative, vol v. p. C57, and vol. iv 
p. 455. 

t Ibid. vol. iv. p. 455, fol. v. p. 75 ) . 

t Jame^’e.jBxpedition from Pittsbuigh to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, \ol. i. p. 823 
II Ibid. vol. ill. p. 265. 

§ Travels to the Sources ’of the Mississippi in tlic year 
1820. 
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descent of a moM than five inches to a mile, 
tilthough the Qoafterly. Beview thinks this con- 
siderably over-estimSted. The average descent of 

0 

the Ohio, which also falls into the I\|isidssip{>i, is 
nine inches per mile, as estimated by !Dr. Bn^e of 
Cinciimati*. The descent of the Nile, from Cairo 
to Bosetta, a distance of fifty-nuie leagues, is only 

four inches in a league t. , The head of the Volga, 

• • 

a river which is 2600 miles in length,, is not more 
than 470 feet above the surface of the ocean, but 
then it falls into the Caspian Sea, which is 3P6 
feet below the level of the ocean ; so, that, if the 

Lachlan and the Macqume should ultimately end 

{ 

in large inteiioir salt-lakei^ theiee is ho saying how 
small an elevation, from the ocean level, the rivers 
need have. Mr. Oxley had'not the means of mea- 
suring the height of the'dv^ ‘either during their 
couraesjor at their <apj[>arent terminations— only at 
their he^s, — the Macquarie giving 2669, and the 
Lachlan 600 feet; but another expedition, bpo- 
metrically appoin^,woul<^ perhaps settheiqnestion 
at rest, whether thqse rivers, from their hei|^ts 

* James’s Expcd. voL i. p. 39. 
t Description de I'Egypte Modernc, tom. i. p. 58. 
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above the surface of the ocean, can possibly fall 
into the main sea. 

If Grovemment decline the honour of these dis- 
coveries, some private individual tvill run away 
with it,, as was the case with the passage across the 

t 

Blue Mountains ; for, in spite of 'its want of na^ 
vigable rivers, New Holland seems destined to be 
one day a great pastoral country ; and cattle have 
a most 'insatiable curiosity after 

fretsli woods and pastures new. ’ 
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H. M. Store-ship, Dromedaiy, 
at sea, 26 tluJQne, 1821 . 

Honourable Gentlemen, 

In compliance with your instructions, bearing 
date 21st July, 1819, I beg leave 0 state, that on 
my arrival, at Van Diemen’s Land, in the River 
Derwent, I took the eaidiest and #very opportunity 
of inspecting the dilferent woods^ ronntd Hobart 
Town, but could not find any mahogany, cedar, or 
pine ; nor could I find any person who had seen 
an) of these woods, within ten .miles round that 
district. 

I found the stringy bark (eucalyptus 
growing in great abundance, and the best in quality 

of any timber that came under my inspection, and 

•* 

most easy of access. It is a very hard, straight- 
grained wood, and very durable, if cut from ten to 
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twenty inches in diameter. The greater part, 
above these dimensions, is generally rotten at the. 
heart. It gi'ows from sixty to seventy feet in 
height, and is used in the colony for lower-masts 
and top-masts for small vessels, also for plank 
quarter, and most excellent studding-sail booms 
for any vessels, aqd for capstan-bars and hand- 
spikes. As it grows on land belonging to the 
Crown, there will be no expense of purcliase. The 
-rbole expense will be that of cutting down and 
stripping : k cargo of it, in my Opinion, may be 

f 

obtained iirtlixee months. 

I found also the red (eucalyptus resinifera of 
Smith) and blue gum (eucalyjrtus inperita of 
Smith, Of obliqua of L’Heritier), the Banksia, tlie 
black-butted gum (eucalyptus ), the iron- 

bark (eucalyptus ), and the beef-wood oi’ oak 
(casuarina) ; but^ they are so scarce and hard of 
access', and given to be rotten at the heart, that J 
make no hesitation in saying, that none of these 
species of wood will ever be of any use to the 
country for naval purposes. 

Having "examined the districts ab6ut the Der- 
went, the second master and myself jiroceeded to 
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Adventure Bay to inspect the timber, having 
been informed that the cedar (of the cedrelea?, 
aliied to flindersia) and pine (podocai'pus asplenii-. 
folia of Labillardi^^re, qu. dacrydiuni ? Bro'icn') 
were growing there in great abundance*. JBut to 
our disappointment, after two days’ journey by 
land and water, and a walk of twelve miles throu^i 
the heart of the ^\ood, w'e found, no more than 
eight or nine trees of tlie fonner and* five or six of 
the latter, and tjiose so difficult to be obtaiij^d, that 
it would be necessary to mak£! a reader each tree 
before it could be got to the edge. We 

also found the stringy bark here in great abund- 
ance, and of equal quality to that of the Derwent, 
but with the same defect as the before-nientioned 
trees. 

Tlie Huon River pine (dacrydium ) is of 

most excellent quality; but \yhether in abuiylance 
or no I could not ascertain, as all the accounts I 
received, from the several persons to whom I ap- 
plied for information, wfere contradictory, except in 
this one point, that the river was so, .shoal that 
none but small vessels could get up it. 

After making inquiry and personal inspection. 
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the above-mentioned is all I could ascertain of the 
timber of Van Diemen’s Land. 

On my arrival, at Port Jackson, I proceeded in 
my inspection into the different species of wood 
growing tliare, and which might be Of service, and 
found the stringy hark most abundatil throughout 
the colony— of good quality, and easy of access in 
the districts abont Liverpool^ as? it could be floated 
down the river, and taken in at Botany Bay. The 
mahogany found here (eucalyptus ^robusta ?) is a 
very hard wood and h^avy, but is very scarce. 

The blue gnjs.' is found in great plenty at Lane 
Cove, up the Paramatta River, the place from 
whence the government at Sydney is supplied with 
timber ; and is*al8o found at Middle Harbour, and 
generally throughout the colony. It is a hard- 
grained heavy wood, and is piteferred to any other 
for th^ building of colonial vessels, for timbers and 
plank. It grow's from thirty to forty feet in height, 
and from one to two in diameter. 

The iron-bark is found in great abiindance 
throu^out ; the colony, and not very diflScult to 
be obtained and brought down ' the river from 
Liverpool. It is similar to the stringy bark as to 
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quality, and is used in the colony for pumps, two 
of which are at this time in use on board the 
Dromedary. It grows from thirty to forty feet in 
height, and J&rom one to three in diameter. 

The black-butted gum 'is found in Dane Cove 
and throughout the colony. It is not a very hard 
wood, will float in the water, ^d is used for the 
diflerent purposes to. which timber can be applied. 
It is not very difficult to be obtained.* 

The box (eucalyptus ) is found a^pilflant 

tlirougliout the colony. It gtows fron^wenty to 
thirty feet high, and from one to diameter. 

It is used chiefly for railing: it is very straight. 
The large trees are always rotten at the heart. 

The beef-wood or oak is found at Lane Cove 
and Middle Harbour. It is used in the colwiy for 
shingles, railing, and furniture ; but will never be 
of any service as to naval purposes! It grows from 
ten to fifteen feet high, and from one to two in 
diameter. 

The cedar, which grows principally at New- 
castle (Hunter’s Rivw) and at the Five Jslandsi is 
generally allowed to be the most valuable wood for 
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inside work of ships and houses, of any found in 

I' 

New South Wales. It grows from thirty to forty 
feet high, and from one to three iii diameter. It 
is brought from Hunter’s River and the Five 
Islands in small vessels, as the navigation of these 
places, being diflScult, will not admit large ones. 

The rose-wood (of the raeliaceae — trichilia glan- 
dulosa?) grows in the forests with the cedar, at 

I 

Newcastle. 'It is very hard, and much given to 

•■V 

diy^Be^.^ It is ornamental,. and fit for funuture 
only. It>“sembles the English laurel. 

The River pine is rather a hard wood, 

and very much given to dry-rot, and can be olv- 

< 

tained in the same manner as cedar. 

The Hooded gum (eucalyptus ) is very 

lofty and remarkably straight-grained, from two 
to three feet in diameter, and fit for any kind of 
work either in ship or house-building. It is to be 
found at Iron Cove, on the Paramatta River. 

The white cedar (melia azedarach) is a very 
tough and straight-grained wood ; it is found at tlie 
Five Islands , and Port Stephens, and is fit for any 
purpose. 
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All the woods iprowing in New Holland are much 
given to the heart^ot and shakes, on an average 
from six to ten. 

****** 

I have the honour to be, 

&c. &c. &c. 


R. TvIaet, Purveyor.” 

To the Honourable 
The Coinmisiiioners of H. Vl. Navy, 

&c. &c. &c. 
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A 


SPECIMEN, 


DICOTTLEDONES'. 

I. TflYMELEiE, Jussieu. 

The plants of this natural farr'*^, whose pre- 
valence forms a feature in the Flora of the Cape 
of Good Hope, constitute at least ten distinct 
genera ; and of these two only have been oWrved 
upon our southern continent, viz. Pimelea, and 
the European genus Daphne. Although some few 
of the Pimeleee have been discovered in the equi- 
noctial portions of Australia, the greater number 
have been found to exist in the parallels of our 
colony and the southern* parts of Van Diemen’s 
Land. 

1. Pimelea ligustrina, LMbUlardiere. 

A tall shru}), found in shaded subhumid situa- 
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tions. Banks of the Fish River and ravines near 
Bathurst. 

2. PiMEi.EA lifioules, allied to P. linifolia. Smith. 

Involucris 4-phyllis‘. foliolis lat(:' ovatis acutis 
glabris capitulo subbrevioribiis, periauthii tubo vil- 
losisshno: ore4-punctato,staminibusexsertis stylum 
subasquantibus, fdiiis oblongo-lanceolatis apicibus 
callosis obtusis internodio pips duplo longioribus. 

I 

Frequent in permanent bogs and margins of cas- 
caaE«i.^on the Blue Mountains. 

II. PROTEACE.E, Jussieu. 

It is a remarkable fact in the geography of 
plants, that nearly the whole of this beautiful order 
is confined to the southern hemisphere, where it is 
very extensively scattered, without limitation to 
any particular latitude, Mmbothrmm having been 
found in the higher parallels of South America ; 
and with respect to situation, it does not simply 
exist on or near the shores, at a moderate elevation 
above the sea, for some plants have been traced to 
a perpendicular height of 4000 feet in Van Die- 
men’s Land ; and to a species of the above-men- 
tioned genus, the Baron Humboldt* has given its 
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natural spot of growth a mean height of 9300 feet 
above the level of the ocean. 

The Australian part of this. extensive order 
comprises at least twenty-three distinct genera, of 
which only Persoonia and Cenarrlienes (a genus of 
Labilla rdi{''re, till very lately imperfectly understood ) 
])roduec drupaceous fruits, thC remaining largos 
portion bearing dry .capsules, more .or less woody. 

To the species of the several genera already 
jmblished by Mr. Brown, many new pkutp. ^nore 
recently discovered in the interior of ou’ continent, 
and particularly on its north-westens? shores during 
the late voyages of Captain King, remain to be 
added ; and of any individual genus, Grevillea 
has received the most considerable accession of un- 
pid»lished species, belonging chiefly to Mr. Brown's 
first and fourth sections, the one having ecostated 
coriaceous folliculi, containing seeds winged oply at 
the apex, the other remarkable for its round woody 
capsules, containing tw'o orbicular seeds, winged 
(piite round tlie margirr, “ semina undique latius 
alata,” as in the section Cycloptem of Mr. Brown. 
Hakea prophiqua. 

Foliis filifprmibus indivisls teretibus mucronatis 
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fructu vix a’qualibus, c^sulis subrotimdis gibbosis 
obtusis nodosis, perianthiis glabris, peduHjculis in- 
canis. A large shrub, at about eighteen miles on 
the Blue Mountains. This species is nearly allied 
to H. nodosa. Brown. 

4. Haeea mkrocarpa. Brown. 

This species, wliich was originally discovered on 
the banks of rivers in Van Diemen’s Land, is very 
frequent, from Cox’s River to a very considerable 
distu;',ce around the settlement of Bathurst. 

5. Gre'^.lea rosmarinijblia. 

Foliis line'k^bns strictis acutis mucronatis : mar- 
gine revolutis: subtus ramulisque cinereis, stylis 
utrinque glaberrimis, perianthiis extus lucidis ; intus 
basi sericeis, stigmata verticali. A shrub of robust 
straight growth, and with reddish showy flowers. 
Banks of Cox’s River. 

6. a^anthifolia. 

Foliis pinnatis glabris; lobis suboppositis tri- 
fidis, racemis erectis, perianthiis lanuginosis, stylis 
glabris. Tab. Peaty bogs on the Blue Moun- 
tains and banks of Cox’s River. Collected on Mr. 
Oxley’s first expedition in 1817. 
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7. GHEVii,i,EA*#M^/i«rm. 

Foliis linearibus strictis fasciculatis acutis mu- 
cronatis: marginibus refractis subtus ramulisque 
ineanis, x^^^rianthiis extus.toineutosis : barba in- 
teriore obsoleta, stylis apice villosiusculis-. Allied 
to G. tenuifoUa, Brown. A shrub frequent with 
the preceding on the grassy flats, Cox’s River. 

8. Gkevii.i.ea cinerea. Brown. ^ A beautiful 
species. Cox’s River, and Rocky Hills beyond 
Bathurst, 

9. Peesooxia Chameepitys. 

Difluse humifusa, foliis lineari-fili^^rmibus acer- 
osis sulcatis ininutissim^ punctatis mucronatis, 
pedunculis axillaribus solitariis, florilius in capitulis 
propc apicem ramuloruni, perianthiis pubescenti- 
bus, ovariis maturis ineanis stylo brevioribus, 
pedicello glandulis hypogynis duplo longiore. A 
remarkably long-branched, procumbent plant^ ex- 
tending its ramifications five feet on all sides of 
the central root. Brushy hills, country north of 
Bathiurst. Flowers in December. 

III. DIOSMEiK, 

This natural family, which originally formed a 
section of M. Jussieu’s Rvtocecc, until it was de- 
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fined as a distinct order by Mr. firown, is a trite 

of plants, which, from several striking points of 

character, uniform in every genus of the order, as 

well as from its geograpliical extent (chiefly indeed 

in the extra-tropical regions of this continent) 

forms a peculiar feature in the vegetation of Terra 

^Australis. The gfenera of the (‘olony are seven, 

viz. JBo7'onia,,Corr(ea, Eriqsiemm^ PhebaJivm^ 

* > 

Zjcria, Crowea^ and Philotheca of Rudge, wliich 

last^^iycely appears generically distinct from JEr/- 
osiemon ^ Oi all t|;\ese {Crowea and Philotheca 
excepted) Po?iftjackson furnishes the botanist with 
several species, even yet for the most part un- 
published. 

10. ZiETiiA bhcof^data, 

Pilosa, foliolis obovato-cuneatis retusis emargin- 
atis, floribus axillaribus solitariis. A rare shrub, 
of hnmble grow’lh. Hills on the Macquarie River. 

11. ZmmiA revoluta, 

Foliolis Ikiearibus revolutis acutis, racemis axil- 
laribus terminalibusve. * Verge of the Regent’s 
Glen, Blue Mountains. 

12. ^ojiO^XA anemon^olia, 

Foliis petiolatis trifidis; laciriiis angusto-cuneatis 
apice 2^ — 3 dentatis integerrimisve, petiolis canali- 
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culatis, ])e<liiiieulis axillaribus solitariis l-tloris, 
filamentis apice obtusis glandulosis, antheris cal- 
caratis. Verge of the Regent’s Glen, Blue Moun- 
tains. 

13 . Eimostemon oiomfe 

Foliis obovalibus cuneatis : lat<^ spathulatisve re- 
tnsis : bre^e mucronatis concaf is petiolatis glabris 
carnosis, floribus splitariis terininalibus axillari- 
busve. Verge of the R^ent’s Glenjr Blue Moun- 
tains. 

14. Eriostemon cuspidatupi. 

Foliis oblongo-lanceolatis acutis glaucescenti- 
bus apice uncinato-inucronatis, raceinis urnbellatis 
4 — ^5-floris axillaribus terniinalibusve. A shrub 
of strong growth. Rocky hills, Cox’s River.* Flowers 
in October. 

15. Phebalium datum. 

Foliis lanceolatis ovato-lanceolatisve acuipjnalis 
subtiis argenteis, corymbis axillaribus divisis pe- 
duuculatis : ramulis ferrugineo-squamulosis. A 
slender arborescent plant, 10 — 12 feet high. In 
shaded declivities in the vicinity of Spring Wood. 

16 . Phebalium aureum. 

Foliis lippari-sobJongis angustis obtusis sub- 
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emarginatis revolutis : subtus fermgineo-squamu- 
losis, corymbis terrainalibus lateralibusve, pedxm- 
culis ramulisque rubiginosis. Tab. A branching 
shrub, growing in bleaH exposed situations. Blue 
Mountoins. 

17. Phebalium lachncEmdes. 

Foliis sparsis linearibus Isevibus undnatis acuti- 
usculis margine revolutis : subtus albidis, floribus 
axillaribus iq capitulis propfe extremitatfim ramu- 
loruni dispositis. A tall handsome shrub, found in 
bare rocUsy situations. Blackheath, Blue Moun- 
tains. 

IV. LABIATjE, Jussieu. 

I havfe already observed, in a report upon the 
herbaria formed during Captain King’s respective 
voyages, and transmitted by me to England, that 
the ipass of this* and another order {Verheiiaceee) 
very nearly allied to it, seems, in Australia, to 
exist tin its eastern shores, within and beyond the 
tropic ; and that the spedes in those herbaria are 
referable to ten well-established genera. Among 
these Premna and Vitex are most remarkable on 
the north-west coast. 
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Of the £urop^aa portion of Labiatcc, also indi- 
.genous to our colony, are to be found six remark- 
able genera of pbtnts, confined indeed to Terra 
Australis, whose characters are &rmed from the 
structure of the antherae, in some of wh.ich these 
organs are in part barren and defective, whilst in 
Prostanihera each has a calcar|ited appendage. 

18. Prostanthera linearis. Brown. Margins 
of shaded woods, Blue Mountains. 

19 . P. violacea, Br. Blue Mountains. 

20. P. rotundifdlia, J&r. A twiggy Suffruticose 
plant. Blue Mountains. 

21. P. dentkulata, Br. Pine Hiids near Bathurst. 
20. Westringia angustifolia, Br. A suffruti- 
cose plant, growing with the preceding., 

V. SCROPHULARINJ:, Brown. 

The plants of tliis order are inhabitants of the 
alpine regions of the higher latitudes of Europe, 
as well as of the shores of every country witiiin 
the tropics which has been visited by the botanist. 
Several Linnaean genera of this order exist in the 
equinoctial parts of Australia, as also at the 
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southern extremes of Van Dienie^i’s Land, vvlu re 
a sjiecies of the genus Eitphrasin is traced to the 
summits of its highest mountains. 

The order is ‘divided into two sections, compre- 
hending species having two or four antheriferous 
stamens. 

23. Euphhasia paliidosa, Br. Boggy spots on 
the Blue mountains. 

24. E. scahra, Br. Plains kt Bathurst, &c. 

VI. SOLANACEJi, Jussieu. 

The Solanacem have been characterised by a 
plicated monopdalous corolla, having as many 
stamens (generally five) as there are divisions of 
that floral envelope ; nor was it until M. J. J. La- 
billardifere, the naturalist who accompanied General 
D’Entrecasteaux, had discovered his Anthocercis, 
upon the south-western shores of this continent, 

t 

that there existed any deviation from a corre- 
sponding number of the respective parts of the 
fructification of any genus of the order. The di- 
dynainous stamens, with the bare rudiment of a 
fifth, together with the form of the embryo, now 
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constitute a section of the order, of whicii the 
genera appear to b (4 limited to our Australian con- 
tinent. 

25. Anthocebcis albicans. 

Incano-tomentosa, foliis ovali-oblongis impunc- 
tatis obtusis rnargine revolutis, corolla? laciniis tubo 
.-equalibus, capsula sphaeroidea calycem a?quante. 
Tab. a shrub frequent upon Pine Hills in the 
interior, Jpeing a third and hitherto unpublished 
species of this interesting genus, originally disco- 
vered by me in 1817* and again seen in October, 
1822. 

The seeds of A. littorea and^\. viscosa*, Br. 
were gathered last year by me ou the shores of 
King George the Third’s Sound.. 

VII. TREMANDRE^, Brown. 

A small order in Terra Austrafis, consisting of 
t wo genera of plants only, the one proposed by 
Mr. Brown, under the title of Treinandra (being 

* All the three species of this curious aiul interesting 
genus arc now growing in his Majesty’s gardens at Kew— 

h. 01 TOR. 
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the type of this little family) and ^ir J. E. Smitli’s 
long-established Tetratheca, remarkable for the 
terminal bursting of the four distinct cells of its 
antherse. 

26. Tetrathfxa ruhieeoides. 

Foliis quinntis senisve verticillatis linearibus 
falcatis supra scabris, ramulis incanis, pedunculis 
solitariis axillaribus cernuis. AUied to T. ericce- 
Jblia, Smit/i. ' Rocky declivities. Blue Mountains. 

VIII. MAGNOLIACB^., DecandMe. 

This important family was first considered, by 
Mr. Salisbury, a^^distinct from the DiUeniacea;, 
with which it had been till recently associated, in 
the ternary disposition of the several parts of the 
dower, as well as the want of astringency in its 
bark, which is highly aromatic and stimulant; 
and although M. Decaudolle has adopted this se- 
paration, it was Mr. Brown who clearly defined 
the extent and afiinities of the two families. 

The family of Magnoliacea:, although extensive 
in Asia and America, is limited to two plants in 
Terra Australis, named in honour of the Dutch 
voyager Tasman, the one a native of our colony. 
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and the other of the southern extremity of Van 
•Diemen’s Land (whfch he first discovered), where it 
occupies the place of the celebrated Winter’s-bark, 
(WiNTEKA aromatica, W^illilenow) of a corre- 
sponding parallel in South America. 

‘27. TasMannia dipetala, Sr. 

A large shrub, frequent in shaded woods, gullies* 
&c. 

IK. POLYGALEiE, Sro^^n. 

The are •limited in Terra, Australis 

to three genera, of which M. L8,billardifere’s genus 
Comeftpermn is the most striking ; differing from 
PoltjgaJa of Linnaeus and other authors, in the 
shape of the capsule, and the tufted villous appen- 
dages attached to the seed. 

28. CoMESPERMA coridifoUtt. Allied to C. cm- 

n 

ferta, ItahiV,, Brushes on the Blue Mountains. 
X. DILLENIACE^, Decandollc. 

M. Decandolle, in his learned enumeration of 

the species of this family, 'has divided it into two 

tribes dilfijring ifrom each other, in the apices of 

die filaments iTcing dilated to receive the antherse, 

♦ 

or narrow, and^even sub-attenuated ; as well as in 

z 
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the shape of these organs. To that section, with 
simple stamens, therefore, thfi Australian portion 
of the order has been referred, whose number is 
no less than seventy,, of which the greater part 
exists in various exposed situations of our colony, 
and constitutes three genera. 

, 29 . Hibbeutia mligruif Br. A shrub among 
brushwood hi several parts of the Blue Moun - 
tains, particularly about Spring Wood. 

30. Pleueandea Cneorum, Decand. Brushes 
on the King’s Table Land. 

31. Pleueandea stricta, Br. A suffruticose 
plant, in bar^n brushy situations, Blue Moun- 
tains. 

32. Pleueandea calycina, Br. Forest land 
near Bathurst. 

XI. EPACRIDEiE, Brown. 

Upon comparing the floras of countries lying in 
the same parallel, it is interesting to okserve in 
several families of two ^stant continents, so situ- 
ated, a striking affinity and even an identity of 
genera, common to both. Where^ however, the 
same genera have not been met with, in two ‘widely 
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divided countries* situated in the same latitude, the 
place of a tribe alJundant in the one is often oc- 
cupied by another equally extensive family, having 
a striking affinity jto each, other, not only in the 
structure of their respective parts of fructification, 
but also in the physiology and physical properties of 
the vegetables themselves. Thus the Cape of Good. 

Hope (in the parallel of Port Jackson) affords in its 

• • 

heaths (ptoperly so termed) a striking as well as a 
beautiful feature in the flora of the southern ex- 
tremity of the African continent ; and although the 

% , 

genus Erica does not exist in Terra Australis, the 
extensive family named Epacifdeee (recently so 
constituted), which has been referred to the 
coide<E by Jussieu, forms a numerous and* nearly- 
related substitute, occupying a large spaciS in our 
colonial flora. 

Exclusive of several unpublished.plants of ^Iscent 
discovery, nearly one hundred and forty sj>ecies of 
this order (which are remarkable for the harsh dry 
nature of their foliage) .have been described by 
Mr. Brown, two-thirds of which bear drupaceous 
fruits, containing a definite number of seeds, and 
hence constitute section of the family named 

7 . 2 
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Styphchas, whose maxirnuni is, with the capsular 
fruited division (the EpucridecE properly so deno- 
minated), in the paSrallel of our colony. The u hole 
tribe is, with the exception of. two plants in the 
Banksian- Herbarium, which are natives of the 
Sandwich Islands, entirely confined to the southern 
,lteinis])here. 

§. 1 . EjyacridefP vercr. 

.33. Epackis apiadata. 

Calycis foliolis lanceolato-acuminatis tubum co- 

‘ i , ^ 

rolla? subaiquantibus, foliis cucullatis Vemosis ses- 
. (• 

silibus basi auriculatis; superioribus inibricatis : 
apicibus callosis 'bbtusis, ramulis pubescentibus. 
A rare plant, found on moist mossy rocks. Ka- 
vines, Ring’s Table Land. 

34. Epacris onosma^ora. 

Foliis elliptico-lanceolatis acurainatis cucullato- 
concaviusculis qiiiiiquenervii.s inucronatis petiolatis 
margine ciliatis, ramulis iucanis, corollis cylindra- 
ceo-ventricosis tubo calycein acutissimam superante. 
A shrub allied to E. lanuginosa, Lahill. In 
boggy moist declivities. King’s Table Land. 

35. Epacris ruacifolia, Er. A defiressed shrub 
on moist rocks, &c. King’s Table Land. 
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36. Epackis paiudosa , Sr . In pennaneiit bogs. 

Colony, Blue Mbuntaius, &c. 

‘fj. PoNcna.ETiA fipreris^eUoil^'s, Sr. A rare 
suffmticose deijse-habited plant, adliering to 
rocks perpetually damp. Margin of the Cascade, 
King’s Table Land. 

§. 2 . Stypheiecc. 

38. Memchrus medius. 

Erectfis, corollis urceolatis, calycibus pilosis, 
foliis lanceolatis attenuatis acutissimis mucronatis 
coucavis multirierviis : margiuibus membranaceis 
deuticulatis. An erect 8hnjb> intermediate between 
the two already described speefes. Plains at Ba- 
thurst. 

39- Monotoca albens, Sr. A .shrub* six feet 
high, found in rugged ravines. On the moun- 
tains. 

40. IaTS.vcovogo'H lauceolatm, IQr. A large shrub 
on the mountains. 

41. L. seiiger, Sr. Arid brushes. 

42. L. appressHS, Sr. Frequent on the mountains. 

43. L. coUinus, Sr. Brushes on the mountains. 
14. L. attenuatus. 

Pedunculis brevissimis erectis subunifloris, foliis 
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ovatis ovato-lanceolatisve modice patentilms con- 
vexiusculis striatis mucronatis : 'mucrone setaceo ; 
junioribus inibricatife ciliato-denticulatis. Hills ^ 
Cox’s River. 

45. L. virgatus, LabiU. Barren, rocky situations, 
Blue Mountains. 

, 46 . L. muticus, Br>. A tall, handsome shrub, in 
rocky situations. Blue Mountains. 

XII. LEGUMINOSJl, Jussieu. 

Mr. Brown has, considered this order, from its 
extent and wide distribution in almost every 
country, as a grahd class, divisible into at least 
three principal 'families ; viz. The Mhnosete, as 
left by Linmeus, now constituting several genera : 
the Lomentacece, and the Papilionacem, the last 
being in part decandrous, or having ten stamens 
distinct from ea<;di other, and in part diadelphous, 
with filaments united at their base. 

1 . Mimosea. 

This leading division of the Leguminosec is so 
extremely abundant in Terra Australis, as to give 
a iicCTiliar character to the vegetation. They belong 
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almost wholly tq the genus Acacia, as formed by 
Professor Willdenow, are Ynostly aphyllous, and 
generally diffused over every part of the continent 
that has been examined. A few^ indeed, appear 
to be limited to solitary spots on the north-westeni 
shores, and no one species has been remarked’ so ge- 
neral, as to be common to opposite coasts. Already 
have upwards of 130 very distinct species been 
discovered, most of which are impublished. These 
cannot be well defined in any Monograph upon 
the family, unlfess reduced to sections, charac- 
terized by the shape of thd foliaceous petioles 
(at present termed leaves by botanists), the capi- 
tular or cylindrical inflorescence, and the form of 
the pod. 

47 . Acacia juniperina, WiUd. 

A pungent shrub. Colony and mmmtains. 

48. Acacia asparagoides. 

Foliis linearibus sulcatisrigentibusmucron^is al- 
ternis confertisve : propb basin subdilatatis angulatis 
unigiandulosis, capitulis axillaribus solitariis, sti- 
pulis persistentibus setaceis, ramulis glabris diflusis. 
Intermediate between A. acicularis • and Juni- 
^icrina. Blue Mountains. 
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49 . Acacia taxrfolia. 

Foliis linearibus falcatis mucronatis 2 — 3-uerviis ■ 
sparsis pedunculo duplo loiigioribus, capitulis pe- 
dimculatis axillaribus solitariis, leguinine aiigus- 
tissimo elongate. A large shrub, 10 — 13 feet 
high. Spring Wood. 

50. Acacia buxijblia.. 

Glabra, foliis ovatis acutis; margine superiore 
uniglariduliferb, capitulis raceinosis axillaribus 
folio duplo longioribus. Pine-ranges, Macquarie 
River. 

51. Acacia rubidd. 

Foliis ovato-lasceolatis ; apice obliquis inucro- 
natis : mucrone- innocuo : margine superiore uni- 
glandulQso, racemis pedunculatis (parvi^ axillari- 
Y/us terminalibusve, costae raargineque foliorum 
rubido-coloratis. A shrub frequent on the edge 
of mountain-rills. Blue Mountains. 

52. Acacia verniciflua. 

Foliis lineari-lanceolatis 2-nerviis falcatis basi 
attentats, floribus globosis axillaribus geminatis, 
ramis Junioribus viscidis. Rocky Hills, near Cox’s 
River, &c. Collected first in 18l7 by me, during 
Mr. Oxley’s Exiiedition. 
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5ti. Acacia Im^gera. 

Villosa, foliis l^nc^olatis acutis rigidis nervosis 
sulcatis mucronatis : raucrone pungenti, capital is 
gemiais axillaribasj ramulis superioris legumihi- 
busvc lanuginosis. A shrub frequent \)n .rocky 
barren ranges in the interior. 

54. Acacia obtusifolia. 

Foliis elongato-laiiceolatis obtusisjbasi attenuatis 
binerviis venosis, spicis cylindraceis geminatis, le- 
gumine teretiusculo iptus siccato-pulposo. Blue 
Mountains. Allied to A. lorig^hJia, Willd. 

55. Acacia doratoxylon. 

Foliis lanceolato-linearibus falcatis striatis basi 
attenuatis, spicis cylindraceis axillaribus geminatis 
subsessilibus. 

The spear-wood of certain tribes of natives in 
the, interior. A tree twenty feet high. Observed 
first during Mr. Oxley’s Expedition in 1817, 
Pine-ridges on the Macquarie River. 

56. Acacia dealhata. 

Pallido-glaucescens, foliis ellipticis ovatisve gla- 
bris obliquis mucronatis: mucroneinnocuo.: margine 
superiore uni^anduloso, racemis erectis axillaribus, 
leguminibus ^Ibido-pulveruientis furfuraceis. A 
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slender shrub of recent discovery. Hills on the 
Cugee-goiig River, fifty miles north of Bathurst. 

fi. Papilionaced;. 

« 

57. GoMvaoijOmuM glaticescens. 

Foliis tematis linearibus marginc revolutis mu- 
cronatis, ramulis an^ulatis tevibus, cariua imberbi, 
calyce longitudine corolla; ante expansionera vexilli. 
Blue Mountaiils. 

58. Pulten.«:a incurvata. 

Capitulis terminalibus ramulisque villosis, foliis 
lanceolatis •obtusis tfoncavis incurvatis. A slender 
shrubby plant. Jjyiargins of peaty bogs. King’s 
Table Lapd. 

59. Po 3 LTEN.®A canescens. 

Capitulis multifloris, bracteis calyce paulo brevi- 
oribus, foliis lineari-oblongis supra concavis glabris ; 
subtiis calycibus bracteisque canescentibus, caulibus 
ca;s]5itosis. Barren woods, verge of swamps. Blue 
Mountains. 

60. poltfolia. 

Capitulis multifioris, foliis ovato-lanceolatis ob- 
longo-linOaribusve mucronatis ; marine revolutis, - 
ramulis capitulisque villosis, bracteis calyce paulo 
brevioribus. Brushy hills. 
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61. Pui.tenjEa nr^cw/ea. 

Capitxilis termin^ibus villosis, foliis lineari- 
lariceolatis muticis acutis stipi-rY cpncaviusculis gla- 
bris ; subtiis argenteis. Hills, Cox’s River. 

62. PuLTENiEA proctmhens. 

Ramis prostratis stipulaceis, racemis foliatis, 
foliis ovato-lanceolatis acutis supri concaviusculjs. 
refractis mucronatis ; subtus calycibus ramulisque 
villosis. Allied to P. mllosa. A reclining slifub 
frequent in the western interior, bn exposed hills. 

63. Dii.iAVY'iiiA jihylicoid^s. 

Floribus cor 5 rmbosis terminalibus pedicellatis, 
foliis liiiearibus brevibus inucronafTs erecto-patulis ; 
margine reflexis subtortis, calycibus ramulisque 
villosis, caule reclinato. Allied to D. ericlvfolia. 
Hills around Bathurst. 

64. Dillvvynia sericea. 

Canescens, floribus subgeminis asillaribus, foliis 
liuearibus semiteretibus strictis. Around Bathurst. 

65. Bossije A Jbliosa. 

Ramulis strictis teretibus villosis, foliis alternis 
(parvis) orbiculatis retusis scabris revolutis subtus 
sericeis, stipuSs persistentibus uncinatis petiolo 
longioribus. Brushy forest>land near Bathurst. 
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66. BossijEa huxifolia. 

Ramis foliosis attenuatis procvunbentibus, foliis 

* 

lato-ellipticis obtusis mucrouatis villOsiusculis inar- 
gine recurvis ; snbtus, ramulisque cinereis, stipulis 
petiolo lengioribus. A diffuse reclining plant, upon 
rocky, brusliy hills. 

.67. Hovea rosm'irinifolm. 

Foliis linearibus reticulatis revolutis ; subtus le- 

t r 

guminibusve femigineo-tomentosis. A shrub fre- 
quent on rocky pine-hills, north-west of Bathurst. 

f I 

68. DavtEkSIa acicularis. Smith. A pungent 
» ^ 

shrub in the colony. 

XIII. Myrtace.^, Jussieu. 

It has been justly remarked that this order is 
more strikingly modified in Terra Australis than 
in any other part of the world, forming, in Euca- 
lyptus and the genera immediately related to it, 
four fifths of the forests ; but, although so generally 
diffused, it is remarkable that they are scarcely to 
be found beyond it. The colony of Port Jackson, 
and the southern settlements in Van Diemen’s 
Land, appear not only to produce the greater num- 
ber of the several species of Eucalyptus, but also 
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considerably larger timber, than the equmoctial 
'parts of the coiitinelif, where (at on the east 
coast) a permanent moisture and a greater regu- 

t 

larity of temperature exist,, seemingly not genial 
to their robust growth. 

69 . A gracilis {Jungia oi Gtertner). 
Foliis linearibus obtusis quadaifariam imbricatiSi 

caule ranioso erectiusculo, floribus capitatis termi- 

i m 

nalibus lateralibusve. A slender shrubby plant, in 
arid rocky situations. 

70. BiEtiKEA ramosudma. 

Ramosissima, diffusa, foliis lanceolato-linearibus 
acutiusculis patulis margine siSibris, denticulis 
calycinis coloratis ciliatis, floribus Solitariis axil- 
laribus pedunculatis bibracteatis. Blue Mountains. 

71. Leftospeejmum thjmi/olium. 
Villosiusculuni, foliis ovalibus obtusis planius- 

culis, floribus axillaribus solitariis geminisve, laci- 
niis calycis deciduis. A shrub growing in swampy 
forest-land. Macquarie River. 

72 . Leptospeumum multicmle. 

Sericeum, foliis ovalibus ovato-lanceolatisve, den- 
tibus calycis coloratis. Barre*, brushy hills near 
Bathurst. 
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73. Eucalyptus microphylla. 

Poliis liiieafi-lanceolatis subfalcatis acutis : rnar- 

gine incrassatis, umbellis multifloris foliisque con- 

{' 

fertis. Forming bmslies upon the more elevated 
parts of the mountains. 

74. Eucalyptus pulvigera. 

Fruticosa, albo-glaucescens, operculo heini- 
sphasrico acuto, foliis oppositis sessilihus basi sub- 
cpnuatis suborbiculatis retusis : apice cuspidatis : 

margine incrassatis undulatis, umbellis axillaribus 

\ . 

pedicellatis 3-floris, pedicellis brevissimis teretibus. 
Near Cox’s River. 

75. perskcefolia, 

Foliis oppositis lanceolatis attenuatis acutis la;- 
vibus Subth&glaucis : margine crenulato-undulatis 
integerrimisve, calycis laciniis ovatis acutis. A 
slender tree, 12—16 feet high. Allied to T. nerei- 
folia, Br. Raines, Spring Wood. 

76. Calytrix ericmdes. 

Icosandra, foliis sparsis petiolatis stipulaceis 
glabris, stipulis deciduis, bracteis tubo calycis di- 
midio brevioribus. A large shrub, Pine-ridges 
near Bathurst. 
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XIV. RHAMNEJl, Brown. 

Jihamnea and Celmtrin/JE were formerly imited 
among the Bhamni of Jussieu, but disposed in 
sections, differing from each other in the relative 
position of the stamina in respect to the pe^l^,. 
and in the character of the fniit, which (when 
viewed with other important differences of fructi- 
fication) induced Mr. Brown to modify and :define 
them as two distinct orders. 

The following plants are all of ih&Rhamnea; oi 
Mr. Brown. 

77. PoAiADEunis ledifolia. 

Foliis ovalibus ellipticisve glabris subfus albi- 
do-sericeis, cor 5 rmbis paucifloris terminalibus, caule- 
virgato. . A slender shrub upon rocky hills, Cox’s 
River. 

78. PoJiADERRis andromedcefolia. 

Foliis lanceolato-ovalibus. supra glabris subtus 
niveo-tomentosis, corymbis terminalibus confertis. 
On rocky parts of the Blue Mountains. 

79. Crypt jftJBRA ericwfolia. Budge. 

A shrub frequent on stony hills near Bathurst. 
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80. Rhamne^. a genus related to CoUetia. 
Calyx quinquefidus persisteds. Corolla 5-petala 

in tubum conniventia decidua. Aniherce 5, bilo- 
culares subsiiigulis squamis insfirta?. German bilo- 
bum. F’Tutex rigidus ramosus spinescens, folia 
oblongo-lattceolata pauciserrata .sparsa et fascicu- 
l 3 . 1 ;a, flores axillare.s* et laterales. Rocky hills, 
Cox’s River. 

81. RllAM'jfE.<^E. Another genus of this order 
related to Cottetm. 

Calyx s. Per'ianthium raonopbyllum quadri- 
fidiuh. Corolla o. s. squama? 4-ciicullataB inter 
segmenta perianttiii. Anthcrce 2-loculares, sub 
singulis squaniis. 3-lobatum. Germen 

3-locul3fe. A junceous shrubby plant, with bra- 
chiate strong thorlis. Cox’s River. Bathurst — 
on the banks of the Macquarie. 

82. Darwinia taxifolia. 

Foliis linearibus falcatis mucronatis sparsis. 
Rocky declivities on the Blue Mountains. 

XV. CUNONIACEJl, Brown. 

This is a small family in Terra Australis, where 
its three genera appear to be confined to its eastern 
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shore beyond the tropic. The following solitary 
, individual is of a genus frequent in equinoctial 
America, where some of its species form large 
heavy timber. 

83. Weinmannia australis. 

Foliis ternis ovato-lanceolatis profundfe aeqqali- 
terve serratis sessibus, floribus tejmin^bus. Moist 
shaded rocks. Spring Wood. Discovered in 1817. 

XVI. TEREBINTHACEAS. Jussieu. 

Jussieu, in the third section’ of thi^ balsamic 
family, has associated several genera, which more 
recent examinations have proved to belong to Mr. 
Brown’s Diosmece, a very distinct ordpr, altliough 
related to one large natural class. The genus 
about to be mentioned, as having a species in the 
accompanying collection, may still ^ retained in 
the TerehiniJmcea?, until a more fit situation be 
found in the natural arrangement. Its species are 
numerous and singular in Terra Australis, on every 
shore of which they have been observed. 

84. Dodonjea attenuata. 

Dioica, foliis lineari-spathulatis punctato-scabris 


A A 
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basi attenuatis : inargine revolutis siib(leuticiilatis : 
apice rotundatis acutis integeirrimis, racernis late- 
ralibus terniiiiabbusve. Channel of Cox’s River. 

XVII. BUTTNERIACEiE, Brmni. 

This small family has recently lieen separated 
from the Tiliacea: of Jussieu, into which it appears 

C 

nevertheless griidually to pass. It contains several 
interesting genera, four only being pyblished by 
Authors*. The present subject, LaMopetalmn, is 
the largest genus of the family, and has been observed 
not only ia the ctlony, but also at King George’s 
Sound, and Dirl^^Hartogt’s Island off Shark’s Hay 
on the west coast. 

85. L^siopetalum ruhiginosuni. 

o 

Foliis oblongo-cordatis obtusis supra lucidis mi- 
nutissirne puuctatis subtus rubiginosis. King’s 
Table Land, Blue Mountains. 

XVIII. EUPHORBIACEiE, Jussieu. 

The greater portion oi EupJiorhiaceee, which 
are very numerous, exist in India and the equi- 

* M. Gay has made five iu his " Monographic des Lasi- 
opetalees, 1821 .’’-— Editoe. 
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noctial parts of ^^inerica, nor is the order wanting 
in Terra Australis? nearly one hundred species 
haying been remarked, for the most part on shores 
within the tropics, ^me genera, however, peculiar 
to this country are natives of the colony of Port 
Jackson, where the Lirina'an genus Croton is in- 
digenous. 

8(i. CiiOTOK ttrticoides. 

Dioicuirt, stellate- tomentosum, foliis lanceolato- 

eordatis sublobatis ina'qualiter serratis subtus inol- 

• ^ 

libus, racemis axill*aribus,caule lanuginoso fruticoso. 
Cox’s and Macquarie Rivers. 

87. CuoTON rosmarinifoUum. 

Monoicum, foliis linearibus obthsis revolutis 
subtvls ramulisque cinereis petiolatis, floribus axil- 
laribus solitariis. A handsome shrub, eight feet 
high, Cox’s River. 

XIX. PRIMULACEJi:, Fentenui. 

This European order is limited to six plants in 
Terra Australis, referable to three Linnaean genera, 
of which Samolm is abundant on the sands oT'all 
its shores. 


A A 2 
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Samolus, although it is allied to the Primula 
family, differs uevdrtheless iu the position of the 
ovarium and seeds, as well as iu the abortive cha- 
racter of one hklf of its stamina, which are ten in 
number. 

88. Samoi.us Uttoralis, Brown. Arid brushes 
oh the Blue Mountains. 

XX. STACKHOUSES, Brown. 

This very small family, which consists of two 
genera (one of which still remains unpublished), 
was formed by Mn. Brown, upon Sir J. E. Smith’s 
genus StacJehou^, long since announced to bo- 
tanists in the 4th vol. of the Linmeau Transactions. 
The S^khousea are peculiar' to our Australian 
continent, over which (as far as has been explored) 
they are sparingly scattered, being more frequent 
in the vicinity of the colony. 

8^; Stackhousia linariifolia . 

Foliis linearibus crassiusculis basi attenuatis ob- 
tusis rectis incurvatisve, floribus 3-gynis, bractea 

c 

calyce duplo lohgiore. Plains at Bathurst. 
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XXI. CARTOPHYLLEiE, Jussieu. 

Almost every country beyond thp tropic of Cancer- 
in the northern hemisphere abounds in the several 
genera of this very extensive class of pl^ts; which 
M. Jussieu has arranged under seven sections, cha- 
racterized by the number of* their stamens tiHd 
styles. 

In the southern hemisphere, the order appears 
to exist only in a1}out four of the generaiof Europe, 
and these seem to be limited, each t^ a. solitary 
species. 

90. Linum* marginale. (Flax.) 

Calycibus acuminatis; foliolis margine mem- 
branaceis, foliis liueari-lanceolatis acutis, floribu^ 
terniinalibus subcorymbosis monogynis, stylo apice 
quiiiquepartito. Forest-land, interior. 

XXII. ROSACEiE, 

This OTder,which has lately been very judiciously 
relieved by Mr. Lindley of one of its sections as 

* M. DeCandblle, in his Prodromus, makes a scpavate^:lass 
of ijiuea:, and indicates another Australian species, viz. Liiinin 
angustifolium. — BbiTor. 
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left by Jussieu, Pomaces being constituted a 
separate order, is but barely represented in Au- 
•stralia; the following species, with three or four 
of Rnhm, being the only plants of the order whose 
indigenous existence I am aware of. 

91. Ac.(F.na oniiM. 

“i^iicano-hirsuta, tbliolis profundi incisis pin- 
natifidis ; li^iniis oblongis obtusis, spicis oblongis ; 
iiiferioribus rernotifloris, caule reclinato subdeinerso. 
Frequent on moist lands, Bathur^st, &c. 

XXIII. UMBELLIFER^, Jtmieu. 

Tills natural family appears to occupy portions 
of every country in the temperate climates of the 
iiortheni hemisphere. Those genera which have 
been remarked in our southern regions are very 
few, and found to deviate most remarkably from 
tile nsTial structure of the order, hence constituting 
genera peculiar to the country. 

92. Ekvnoium ovinum. 

Foliis biihnuatifidis,; laciniis linearibus spinoso- 
rigidjs, divaricatis, capitulis sphairicis jiedunculatis, 
caule erecto .sulcato dichotomo, foliolis involucTi 
linearibus mucronatis rigeutibus- A plant, when 
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young, much sohght after by sheep. Plains at 
Bathurst, &c. 

XXIV. COMPOSJTiE, 

The CompositeE, like the preceding order, has its 
maximiun in Europe, although about 300 sj)ecies 
have already been discovered fn Terra Australk, 

being about one-eighth of the numb^ that has been 

• • 

described of the family generally. In our colon.y, 
as well as in Van Diemen’s Land, the most in- 
teresting genera are Aster, Beilis, Calotis, Cas- 
sinia, Cacalia, and Enpatorium, four of which are 
frequent also in EurojKj, Calotis and Cassmia 
being peculiar to New South Wales. 

93. Ei.iciikysum albicans. 

Herbaceuin, lanuginosiun, foliis lanceolato-line- 
aribus, ramis Huifloris, peduuculis nudiusculis. 
Allied to E. scorpioides, Labilk Forest-iand, 
Cox’s River. 

94. CmYSOcouAsquamata^Labill. Cox’sRiver. 

XXV. GERANEJi, Jussieu. 

95. PEi.AiiGbiN’iUM australe, vai’. mimr. Rocky 

Macqpario River. 
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UONOCOTYLEDONES. 

XXVI. ORCHIDE.®, Juss. and Br. 

It is singular that the parasitical portion of this 
beautiful family, which abounds in every country 
^^tithin the tropic, on tlie continents of Asia, Africa, 
and America, should exist so, extremely sparingly 
in. that of Terra Australis, whose extent within that 
circle exceeds 700 miles of latitude. The observa- 

f . ^ 

tions, however, derived from two years’ experience 
% 1 

in South America, upon these sumptuous plants, 
so far as regards*' their habits and situations of 
growth, enable me in some degree to account for 
their partial existence upon our north-west coast. 
On those shores generally it may be attributed to 
their geological structure, to the absence of primary 
mouijtains, or land above an ordinary elevation, and 
hence to the absence of lofty dense forests. These 
are necessary to that shade and permanent atmo- 
spheric moisture, which constitute essential requi- 
sites to th(.‘. existence of almost the whole of the 
tribe. 

The terrestrial part of the order *may, indeed. 
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be considered of rather rare occurrence, and the in- 
dividuals of which they are composed are seldom 
found abundantly in one spot. Yet we reckon about 
100 species, the hiaximtOn of which ' have been 
observed in the colony and Van Dienien’s Land, 
and constitute genera pjeculiar to our continent. 

96 . Caladenia dilatata, Br. Originally dis-^ 

covered by the late Colonel Raterson in Van 

• * 

Diemen’s Land. Lately found nehf Bathurst. 

97 . C. Pg^rsoni, Br. Near Bathur,st. 

98. C. gracilis, Br. Near B&thurst._ 

99 . G. fihmentosa, Br. Lately found near 
Bathurst. 

100. C. sulphnrea. 

Folio lanceolato piano 5-nervio obsolet^ g- 
nervio) subtus glauco, glandulis disci labelli con- 
gestis basi biseriatis. Allied to C. Mennedi, Br. 

ACOTYLEDONES. 

XXVII. •FILICES. 

AspleniuM d}fformc, Br. ShadedTSttoi^.^Blue 
Mountains. 

ParamaHa, 1st Janiuiry, 18 ^. 
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P. S. As a supplement to the fofegoing “ Sped- 

f 

men” of the botany of Bathurst, I have great plea- 
sure in being able to give an account of a new and 
highly interesting plant Mf the hatural order Big- 
noniacete, "Which was discovered by pie towards 
the close of the year 1823, in the Blue Mountains. 
*rbe .exact habitat is^'among shady forests, abound- 
ing in the tree-ferns {Dic&sonia antdrctica, La- 
bilh*), about twenty-two miles from the entrance 


* This beaut^ul tree-fjern, which was originally discovered 
at the southern extremity of Van Diemen*s Island, where 
alone it has hitherto bc^m observed, I found also very general 
in the dark forests on the mountain named by the Aborigines 
Tomak, which is distant from the Hawkesbury ford, at Ricli- 
inpnd, about twenty miles. Some of the caudiccs or trunks 
of^hese trees are thirty- five feet in height, and measure from 
twelve to sixteen inches in diameter at their base. The 
stupendous size and extraordinary windings of the climbers 
within these shades, particularly a cissus with quinate leaves, 
whose sfipple stems nieasurcd from twenty to twenty ^four inches 
in the circumference, the weight of parasitical orcliideiic, filiccs, 
borne by them, as they swing to the violent winds of 
these elevated lands, added to the gmudeur aud magniheent 
appearance of the tree-ferns, failed not to picture to me and 
impress me with that exuberance of tropical scenery, which in 
New »S^«^k-^ales is occasionally to be observed in the higlier 
latitudes (particularly at the Five Islands). Upon entering 
the dark shades of these forests, the traveller is forcibly struck 
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of the new route which has recently been traced 
out by Mr. Bell, junr. 

The plant in question appear^ to constitute a 
new genus of the ‘order J5ignoniace<s ; and from 
the circumstance of its having a berri’ed fruit, it 
belongs to the division “ fnictu baccate,” and con- 
sequently ranges near to Mitraria of CavanilleS. 

The name now proposed for the genus is in- 
tended to commemorate that of a ge'ntleman i^ho 
has, in his judicial capacity, much aided the advance- 
ment of the colony of New §outh Wales to its 
present flourishing state; and whose important 
researches there, in various branches of physical 
science, will materially tend to confer that interest 
upon our distant settlement which it so ricl% 
dest'rves, and which yet remains iii a great measure 
to be appreciated/ 

FIELDIA. 

Caljjx tluplex exterior spatlueformis profuiidc 
tjssiis, interior 5-i)artifus persistens. Corolla 

vvitli the changes of appearance of the timbers, from the eu- 
calypti of the open country, to spec icwS of other geaeia not to 
bo found in situntions of dry exposure. 
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tubuloso-ventrkosa, limbo 5-lobo iiuequali subbila- 
biato, rudimentum filaiuenti quinti inter stamina 
dongior. St^maia bilamellata. ; Bacca (alba) 
spongioso-camosa, 1 -locularis. ! numerosa, 

parva, nidulantia. • 

Fieldia australis. Tab. 

“Suifrutex : Caulls scandenti^radicans, supYil ar- 
borum truncos* subpatasitica 9 ramis ramulisque 
toiiieiito ferrugineo dense obsitis. Folia opposita, 
petiolata, magnitudine valde vapabilia, uncialia, 
usque ad tres unciajs loiiga, elliptica, acuta, juniora 
integerrima, adulta plerdmque versus apicern ser- 

V 

rata, supr^ viridia pubescentia, subtil s ferrugineo- 
tomentosa, vends lateralibus obsoletis. Petiolus 
l»;evis vix duas aut tres lineas longa, ferrugineo- 
tomentosa.- Flores axillares, solitarii, penduli. Pe- 
dunculus sesquiuricialis, teres, ferrugineo-tomen- 
tosusp Calyx duplex ferrugineo-tomentosus ; ex- 
terior spathiformis bifidus, laciniis inaequalibus ; 
interior 5-partitus laciniis lanceolatis erectis. Co- 
rolla albo-virescens f^re duas uncias longa, atque 
caly?{^jsnbduplo longior, tubuloso-vep^icosa, limbo 

' C 

perbrevi subbilabiato quinquelobo. Stamina 4, 
didynama, inclusa, cum nidimento filAmenti quinti 
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inter stamina longiora. Stylus staminibus vix 
longior. Stigma ,e lameUis dunbus. Fructus; 
Bacca elongato-oblonga, calyce persistente longior, 
alba, spongioso-camosa, stylo terminata. 

A climbing plant with a rooting steih, which 
adheres to the tnmks of the tree-fejms, and* is very 
generally diffused in moist shady woods, where it 
also covers the mossy and faUei^ timber, re m i iffl in g 
me muclv of the b^utifid Bcarlet-*floi/?ering para- 
sitical plants, known in Brazil by the n^e of'Pe 
de Cobra. In habit it also much resembles the 
Pegonia vrticce of Brazil. It is found likewise 
at the Five Islands or Red-point of the charts. 
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23d May, 1823.^ Set out iu, company uitli 
]irigade-Major Ovens from Boilg’Bong (Mr. 
Throsby’s farm), taking with us Josej)h Wild (a 
constable of the district of Ar^le, well known as 
a bushman on similar excursions to the one we 
were about to take), for the j)ftrj)ose of showing 
us the way to Lake Georges ; and as he was also 
known and much respecte«l by th6 natives, uc 
considered he would be an useful attendant Iryond 
the Iiitherto explored part of the country. Towards 
evening crossed the Wollondilly River, wheiy we 
halted for the night — distance twenty miles. Fine 
clear weather — wind west. Passed throtigh a 
country partly bra.sh and partly forest. 

23d. Weather cloudy. Passed Megsjsi. H. and 
C. M'Arthur’# stock-station. Diverged from the 
road to visit tj(^e Sugarloaf Rocks — a curious mass, 


1! It 
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which, although perfectly firm, ha«, the appearance 
of heaps of small stones reseinbliug worn gravel. 
Crossed the Cookbundoon River twice ; and rested 
few the night in a barren brush at the foot of the 
range of mountains bearing the same name. Di- 
stance sixteen miles. Weather squally— hail, snow, 
aqd rain. Wind SW. 

*' it ' < 

24th. Heavysquallsof wind, with occasional snow 
di\ring the*mght. At daylight, fine weather with 
sharp frost. Therm, at 10 a. m., on the top. of 

f # 

Cookbundoop Range, 34 . Passed through a bar- 
ren country, and encamped at Mulwarry, the com- 
mencement of Goi-lburn Plains, after again cross- 
ing the Wollondilly. Distance fifteen miles. Wind 
SW. At sunset moderate. 

25th. At daylight drizzling rain. Wind west; 
At noon in the middle of Goulburn Plains. Passed 
over ^Goulbum Plains, twelve miles in extent; but 
they should rather be c^ed downs than plains. 
Soil partially good and bad— white fiint-stone apd 
^anite in places. Encamped for the night about 
four mileg^to the SW. of the plains. Distance 
twenty miles. Wind still westerlys and weather 
unsettled. 
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216th. Cloudy 'at daylight. Wind west. At 

noon drizzling rain.* Passed up a valley by a 

chain of ponds for about five miles, leaving be- 

hind tlie last and distant stock-station from 

Sydney in this direction, and then througH gulleys 

and over stony ranges to Lake George, where we 

encamped on the banks of a creek for the night. 

Killed three ernues on^a plain near tl^e lake, which 
• * 
afforded excellent coursing, equal if not •surpassing 

the same sport with the hare in England; and 

which were very ac’ceptable, for having calculated 

on them and kangaroos, as the principal part of 

our food, and the whole of that ort)iir greyhounds, 

we had provided ourselves with but little salt meat ; 

flour for the purpose of making what'are termed 

dampers (?'. e. a flat cake, being merely a mixture 

of flour and water, baked in wood ashes) forming 

our chief stock. Distance sixteen miles. Wi#id 

still west, and blowing very hard. 

27th. Raining hard at daylight, whidi con- 
tinuing with great perversity at 10 a. m., and 
promising to last throughout the day, iudnced us 
to remain st'atioftary. Sent the cart back, it beibg 
impossible, froiy the trackless and mountaindtis 

B B 2 
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dilate of cotmtry, for it to proee^ further, and 
we being provided with tihtree padc-horses to carry 
our provisions and the trifling luggage we had 
with us. .Latitude of «thi8 enea|ppment (which is 
on ith^ east bank of the' lake about eleven miles 
north of the south end) by sun’s meridian altitude, 
3i5°,6' 1"' south. Both ujdands and tpeadows on 
this side of L^e George very rotten, and riding 
bad.. Kiil^ two dnues and three duckk Saw an 
immense quantity of the latter, and black swans, 
oil a lagoon near the lake. Sunset fine; wind still 
westerly.' 

28th. At dajiiight rain-i-4etained all day by 

« 

the rain. ’ Ceased raining at sunset. 

29th'. Fine weather at daylight. Longitude of 
OUT encampment by chronometer (the rate of which 
o'mng' to our detention I have been enabled to 
ascertain 'on the spot With its accustomed exercise 
in the pocket) and simple altitude, 149“ 46* 21" 
east from Greenwidi, ' being 0'' 5™ 50‘,6 or 1° 
27' 39 " west from the government-house at Sydney, 
which di^rs solhewhat finni that assigned to the 
same spot by Mr. < Oxley ; but as his is pr^ 
(from vMons chtumstani^) nearer the tmth, I 
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have retained hie position of Lake George on my 
sketch of this tour.* Proceeded on our journey. In 
crossing the creek on which we had encamped,^ 
one of our pack-horses was. nearly drowned, owing 
to the fiottom being soft : he became frightened, 
and fell’on his side : another was afterwards bogged. 
Passed through a rotten, b(^gy country to tHe,SE. 
comer of the lake, making about a SSE. course ten 
miles. ^Vhole distance about fifteen miles. Wind 
west. 

t 

30th. At daylight fine weather — calm — sharp 
white frost. Passed through an inferior country, 
a little to the southward of (he lake, and by a 
considerable plain — afterwards over stony ranges. 
Saw an extensive plain tp the southward, *and the 
Morumbidgee Mountains to the SW. partially 
covered with snow. Made about SW. fifteen miles, 
but fi’om our rig-zag track in all about twenty miles. 

31st. Cloudy with small rain. Passed through 
an indifferent country and over stony ranges, and 
encamped by the side of, the South Fish River (as 
called by our attendant Jos^h Wild),^on the edge 
of Lime-stoift ’Plains, haying crossed that river 
about three ipiles east of tlie plains. Killed two 
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kangaroos on the way with the^ greyhounds, but 
they.dili not show so good a dblirse as the emues, 
neither are they such good eating. At S p. m. 
cloudy. Made about '^st ten jniles— in all about 
fifteen. 

1st Jwie. Daylight, foggy. Crossed Lime- 
stone Plains, and travelled through a fine forest 
coimtry to a beautiful small plain, which we named 
Isabella’s Plain, after Miss Brisbane. It is situated 
about six miles from the others S^'W. pei- compass, 
on the riglit bank of the Morunibidgee* Went up 
the bank of that river four miles, searching for a 

* ■ s 

crossing-place without success, in doing which we 
passed tlirough‘a fine forest country, and encamjjed 
for the ‘night, on the right bank. Killed an emu. 
^lade about SSW. eighteen miles. 

2d. At daylight, cloudy with showers of small 
rain. Pas^d t^irough a fine forest coujitry, inter- 

C" 

seeted by stony and lofty ranges ; in crossing one 
of which-we observied, considerably to the westward 
of us, a very singular and remarkable rock, of an 
oblong fonn, standing erect and alone on the sum- 
mit of another range. Saw several, pine-trees, of 
about two feet diameter, growmg on stony ranges. 
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JSiicaniped by ajsmall run of water in a fine forest 
vale, not being yet tible to cross the Morumbinigee. 
Killed a kangaroo. Made south eight miles 
— in all eleven. Latitude.of this’night’s encamp- 
ment, by meridian altitude of Arcturus ^5° 33' 12", 
and by moon’s meridian altitude 35° 33' r3"soutb. 

3d. Fine weather at dayligjit. Passed through 
a forest country, and near* several stony ranges, to 
a rather extensive plain, which prov^ to be the 
commencement of a very long chain of down 
country. Crossed this plain, or rather these downs, 
and encamped a little more tlian a mile beyond, 
on the bank of a gulley. Killed an emu. Made 
about S^E. twelve miles, and SSW. one mile, but 
in all about fifteen miles. Latitude by moon’s 
meridian altitude 35° 44' 5" south. 

4tli. Foggy, with a sharp white frost. Passed 

through a chain of clear downs t,o some very ex- 

# 

tensive ones, where we met a tribe of natives, who 
fled at' our approach, never (as we learned after- 
wards) having seen Europeans before.; however, we 
soion by tokens of kindness, offering them biscuits, 
&c. together.Vitli the assistance of a domesticate 
native of Our party, induced them to come nearer 
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and nearer, till by degrees we ultimately became 
very jgood friends ; but on no •account would they 
touch or approach our hor^, of which they were 
from the first much more frightened tlian of our- 
sehes. Frojp these natives we learned that the 
clear country before us was called Mimaroo^ which 
they described as very extensive ; this country we 
named Brisbane UowilB after (and subsequently 
by pennisaon 'of) his Excellency the Governor. 
The soil was of various sorts, some good and some 
indifferent-^ the hills for the most part stony. The 
country .is tolerably well watered. Made about S. 
by W. ten miles. 

5th. Fo^y»at daylight. Proceeded along the 
Morumbidgee to a convenient resting-ploo? on its 
right bank. Killed an emu. Rode to the toj) of 
a hill, and observed a continuation of downs to the 
southward dear of timber. Made about SE. by 
E. four miles — in all six. Found lime-stone and 
iron-stone where we encamped, the former in great 
abundance*. 


* It ib 111 ’it tlii< incridiau^ that lime-btouo lias also boeii 
cli^coveml in latitude 31 If/, 32^ 20*, 32« JO', 32^^ 48', 33^^ 
' 12' am) 33*^ 3 .V.— Editor. 
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6th. Crossed^the Morumhidgee. Rode to the 
southwa^ and observed the ' same sort of down 
country to a very considerable extent, say forty 
miles to the southw^d of oiy encaidprnent, bounded 
on the west by the snowy range of mou^f tains, and 
on the east by what may probably turn odt (when 
the coimtry hereafter is more ^explored and better 
known) to be .the coast range of motmtains. Fdimd 
ir<m-storu? in considerable quantities the neigh- 
bourhood of the lime-stone. Caught a considerable 
quantity of fish in the fiver, resembling the rock- 
cod of Port Jackson. Found*bullrulhes growing 
on the banks of the river. Da^ very fine. Lati- 
tude of encampment by sun’s mfiridian altitude 
35° 58' 40" south, and longitude by chronometer 
149° 7 ' 10" east from Greenwich, and O'" 8” 14*,t), 
or 2° 3' 39" west from the government-house at 
Sydney, which .1 feel satisfied is qpt very wide of 
the truth, and which will place the northern part 

■ 4 . , 

of these downs from Port Jackson, south 39° 15' 
west, 164 nautical miles.^ We now regretted much 
that our provision had become so short as to pre- 
clude the possibility of our penetrating furCher 
south, to ascertain the real extent of the country 
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before us, which we, were naturally anxious to do, 
from its interesting nature collected with the sub- 
ject of sheep-grazing, so essential to the staple 
produce of the"^ colony. That these downs are 
very consjdefJrably elevated above the level of the 
sea I have no doubt, and can only regret an acci- 
dent which prevented Sir Thomas Brisbane’s feud- 
ing me a barometer, whereby that point might 
have been -Set at rest. 

7th. Hazy morning. Set out (on our return) 

/ * ■ 

intending to pass by Lake Bathurst, and persuaded 
one of tlie natives to accompany us to show us the 
way; but he lefUus in the night, when we bad 
encamped, whith we did about four miles to the 
south of where we lay on 3d June. Distance 
twenty miles, 

8th. Hazy at daylight. Shot four ducks. Pro- 
ceeded still on.onr old track; but about half-past 
10 a. m. we were fortunate enough to fall in with 
two natives, who, like tlie others we had met, were 
much frightened ; indeed more so than thpse, for 
they, fled like deer the instant they saw us, and 
being pursued by us on horsebadk, ran with great 
agility to the tops of trees, whence it required no 
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small degree of •persuasion to remove them; but 
succeeding at last ifi getting them down, we com- 
pelled one of them to go with us to show us the 
way to Lake Bathurst, they being invariably well 

acqujiinted with the best passes in the JiiUs — the 

# 

other returned to his tribe not far off in tlie bush. 
Passed through a fine forest ^country, and some 
scrub, but all well watered, and tolerably good soil. 
Met with "large rocks of limestone. Jh one place 
the rock formed a natural bridge of one perfect 
Saxon arch, under which the water passed. . En- 
camped for the night on the*banks*of a run of 
water, whicli we supposed to be the rise of the 
South Fish River. Made about "eighteen miles 
NNE. 

9th, At daylight, small rain. Passed through 
a little scrub and some fine forest country, but had 
innmnerable gulleys fo encounter .near the South 
Fish River, on which we eventually encamped 
close to the place where we crossed it in our out- 
Avard journey. The native, whom we pressed 
yesterday, contrived to slip away Rom us, in coming 
over one of tha steep hills. Wind N W. fresh. Made, 
fifteen miles. 
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10th. At daylight, white frost. Passed over a 
fine fdreiit country bouhded by stony ranges, to the 
south end .of Lake George, ^led a kangai-oo 
and two emues. Made^about NE. eighteen miles. 

11th. At 'daylight slight frost, passed through 
a rotten forest country to the Mulwarry Creek. 
It is worthy of renjark that all the country about 
Lake George, and between it and Lake Bathurst, 
is very rotten, making the riding bad, and imsafe 
for pack-horses. Distance eighteen miles. 

12th. Cloudy at daylight-r-sharpi white frost. 
Reached Goidburh Plains, and encamped on the 
same spot as we dAd going out. At noon, rain. At 
sunset, heavy rain and strong wind from the west. 
Distance twenty-four miles. 

13th. At daylight rain. At 8 a. m. it cleared 
up, when we proceeded and encamped to the west 
of Stony Range. . JDistance twenty-six miles. 

14th. Reached Bong Bong again, a distance of 
twenty-five miles. Reckoning our present ^distance 
from Port J ackson at 83 miles, our outward journey 
hence at 197, and our homeward hitherto at 164, 
our whole excursion will have been 527 miles. 
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Mean of Twelve Months' Meteorological Ohservaiiom, in the Years 
1825245 , at Paramatta^ In New Smith Wales. 

BY 1\IAJ()R-GEN. SIR THOMAS BRISiyVNE, K.C.B. F.R.S. L. E. 
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APPENDIX. 



llttfollomng papers {the second has received very con- 
ftidcrable additions) have been before published in the 
Z^idon Magazine; hd as they toere written by one of 
the authors (^tJm work^ and are for the most part in 
pari materia, though interspersed with a few stalistleal 
and political remyrks^ it has been thought adviscablc 
to collect theniHn this more permanent Jbrm»--r‘'Eo\Tou^ 
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narrative of a voyage to new south wales. 


Quse fuit durum pati, 

J\Ieminisse dijlce est* , Scm'ca. 

The sullen passage of thy weary voyage 

Esteem a foil, wherein thou art to set 

The precious jewel of thy home-return. Shukspeare. 


It was on the 28tli day of August, 1816, that I em- 
barked at Gravesend ; and, sailing tSie following morn- 
ing, we soon reached the Downs, where we could not 
come to anchor, the wind blowing hard gn shore. In 
the evening of the 31st so violent a gale came on, thaA 
several coasting vessels were wrecked in the night, and 
even our own topmasts were damaged. The gale lasted 
all night, and in the morning it was our lot to pick up 
from their boat five men and a boy, the crew of a sioop 
laden with Portland stone from Weymouth. The 
vessel, which could not be lightened, soon afterwards 
went down in our sight. We now found ourselves near 
Cherbourg, and therefore tacked to make for Spithead, 
to repair our tops. The wind by this tim^ abated; 
the morning of ^le 2ld day of September dawned calm 
and iair, and we found ourselves off the Die of Wight. 


D D 
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It was not till the next morning that we could attain an 
anchorage in St. Helen’s roadj, where we eventually 
waited for a fair wind twelve days, lodging on shore, 
like Henry Fielding, upon his Voyage to Lisbon, but 
not like him nteeting with so m^ny entertaining adven- 
tures, or rather, not like him gifted with so humorous 
or philosophic a mind to discover or create them. 

“ O reader ! had you in your mind 

Such stores as silent thought can bring, — 

O gentle reader ! you would find 
A talc in every thing.** 

, Pn the'lGth day of September we weiglied anchor for 
the last time ; and it cost us three or four days more 
to pass tke Land’s End. We posted rapidly through 
the Bay of Biscay^ in a gale, but not before the abate- 
ment of the wind gave us full proof of the heavy swell of 
this far-famed caldron. The great boil was of course 
more mounta^ouS after than during the storm; and 
this must be that misery infernal which Shakspearc 
meant by the words — 

— — “ imprison’d in the viewless winds, 

And blown with r^tless violence round about 
The pendent world.” 

On the 26th September we emerged from this eternal 
sea-quake, and on the 80th made the island of Porto 
Santo ; and soon afterwards Madeira came in sight. 
We sailed between these islands ; and, though we 
touched at neither, the very neighbourhood had the 
refreshing effect of the first stage — the first inn. In 
the morning we lay to in Funchal Bay, with the in- 
tention of landing for an hour, but were refused that 
permission because we had procured no bill of health 
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for half a guinea from the Portuguese consul in liOtidon. 
* We were forbid from a tort, on the Loo or Ilheo (Island) 
Rock. After a sultry row of ten miles back to our 
ship, we made away from this inhospitable island with 
a fresh breeze, which continued for the next two days. 
In the morning of the 3d October we passed tlie island 
of Palma — the loftiest land we had yet seen ; ai^d it was 
not till the fJth that we crossed the tropic of Cancer. On 
this day the first flying-fish (exocoetus volitans) wgre 
seen, sparkling from the waves in shoal-flights, and de- 
scending intp them agahi as* rapidly. They can only 
fly while their finny wings are wet. A day or two after- 
wards w^e first witnessed, in the dark of night, alongside 
the vessel, that phosphorescent appearance of th^sc^^ 
which is attributed by men of ^cienoe to luminous ani- 
malcula. On the evening of the Dtli the island of St. 
dago was in sight (one of the Cape (Je Verds), and in- 
tending to water at Port Praya, we bore «p off the land 
till daylight the next morning, when we unfortunately 
passed it, mistaking it for Mayo, that which* we took for 
St. Jago turning out to be Fogo. We were therefore 
fain to pursue our course, there being no convenience for 
Avatering at Fogo. Thus were we again disappointed in 
not landing. This day we saw many bonitoes (scomber 
pelainis) and albicores (scomber thynnus) leap out of 
the water to the height of five feet, where they turned 
in the air, and fell into the sea again. On the next day 
the island of Brava was in sight; and on the ISth 
October the thermometer attained its greatest height 
during the voyage, namely, 83-^ 

My journal now presents no other record than that 

D n 
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of a calm for a fortnight upon the burning line. A calm 
is the very bane of a ship There arc few quarters 
from which the wind can blow, that a sailor cannot make 
some course upon ; but a calm is death. Dr. Donne 
had felt what it was to’^be becalined on the line, before 
lie wrote tlius : 

S‘/)iir storm is past, and that stomj's tyrannous rage 
A stupid calm, but nothing it doth suage. 

The fable is inverted ; and far more 
A block afflicts now, than a stork before. 

Stonns chafe, and soon wear out themselves on us ; 

cabns, Heav’n laughs to see us languish thus. 

As steady as I could wish my thoughts were, 

Smooth as thy mistress* glass, or what shines there, 

The sea is now, and as the isles, which we 
Seek when wc can move, our ships rooted be. 

'- " ■' V In one place lay 

Feathers and dust to-day and yesterday.*’ 

We were now aj^nost constantly visited by that elegant 
and companionable little bird, caljed by the sailors 
Motli^jr Carey’s chicken. It is the procellaria pelagica, 
or stormy petrel ; but we found it by no means the 
fore-runner of storms. It is black with a white rump, 
and flies close to the waves like a swallow. Its legs 
are long like a lark’s, and it rests its tired body by 
literally treading upon the sea, with its wings expanded, 
whence it is called petrel, after St. Peter. It does not 
s^vim. It is delightful to see it evade the rise of every 
wave, which it never suffers to wet it, closely as it flics 
to the sea. 

On the 26th day of October w’e fell in with a Spanish 
or Portugulese insurgent pirate. In answer to our ac- 
count of ourselves, she gave us something like Scrub’s 
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budget of news : shf showed no colours, but said she 
►came from sea,” and was bound to sea f’ which put 
me in mind of the Devil’s answer to the same question 
(in Job) '‘from going to and fro in the earth, and from 
walking up and down in it.” 

On the next day we were gratified by a gight of tlie 
fish, called by the seamen the Portuguese man of war, 
and described by Captain Cook as the holuthuria phy- 
sidis of Linnaeus. It is a specie$ of zoophyta of the 
medusa kind. 

On the 28th October .we i^yet the Miljwood of New 
York, bouncf from Canton to Europe with, tea, which 
afforded us the opportunity of writing home. 

On the 4th Novepiber we crossed the e.quinoctiaI 
line, and were afterwards favoured by fair winds tef life 
de Janeiro. On the 12th we had tfie gooll fortune of 
another means of wTiting to England, by meeting two 
transports from Rio ; and on the ISfih in the morning, 
we saw the coast of Brazil, as we stoocf in the bay of 
St. Anne. 

The next day we saw, for the first time, two larger 
albatrosses (diomedia exulans). This bird had long 
])ossessecl a great interest in my mind from the con-t 
spicuous part it plays in Mr. Coleridge’s wonderful 
ballad of “ The Auntient Marinere.” The idea of Jjhiis 
tale is doubtless taken from the following passage in 
Captain George Shelvocke’s Voyage (1719): 

‘'We had continued squalls of sleet, snow, and rain ; 
and the heavens were perpetupjly hid from us by gloomy, 
dismal clouds. One w^ould think it impossible any thing 
could live in so rigid a climate ; and indeetl we all ob- 
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served we had not the sight of on^ fish, since we were 
come to the southward of Straii le Maire, nor one sea- 
bird, except a disconsolate felack albatross, who accom- 
panied us several days, hovering about us, as if he had 
lost himself ; till Simon, JHatley, |ny second captain, ob- 
servingi in one of his melancholy fits, that this bird was 
always hovering near us, imagined from his colour, that 
it might' be some ill omen; and, being encouraged in 
his superstition by the continued series of contrary 
teihpestuoijls winds, ^which had oppressed us ever since 
we had got ipto this ses^, he„ after some fruitless at- 
(tempts, at length shot the albatross , perhaps not doubt- 
ing that we should have a fair wind after it"’ 

The poet has certainly worked this hint up into an 
iiVfill and beautiful poem ; but landsmen make a great 
mistake wli^ they attribute to sea-birds the habit of 
resting upon the ships they follow. It is only the poor 
land-bird, accidentally blown oft* the shore, that is glad 
to rest upon tlie masts or shrouds no albatross 
wouldr ^^conje for food or play to a mariner’s halloo.’* 
•It is out of the albatross’s power to rise from a ship’s 
deck : it has always great difficulty in rising from the 
sea, and begins by scrambling along the waves. Its 
wing has no fewer than five joints to spread, and get 
underway: 

“ Porva motu primo, mox sese attollit in auras.” 

“ Ah he makes wing, he gets power.” 

Mr. Wilson has fallen into a similar mistake in the 
following passage of his Isle of Palms.” 

‘V But sea-birds he oft had seen before. 

Following the ship in hush or roar,,, 
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The loss of their resting-mast deplore. 

With vSld and dreary cries*/* 

On the same day we saw also several dolphins (cory- 
phaena hippurus), one of which we caught with a hook 

and line, and killed. It was the most beautiful creation 

• • 

I ever saw— its colours shifting into an er^less variety 
of blues, greens and yellows — its back blues and g);eens 
— its belly yellows, orange, or gold, spotted with blues 
and lilacs — its fins like a peacock’s neck — in short, it is 
the “ very, very peacock” of fishes Nothing but •the 

* I would nok be pedantic, an*d am Sware that Mr. Campbdl’s lin&«M 

Doom’d the long isles of Sydney Cove to see,” 

is just as'good as ever, after reader k told that there are no long isles even 
in Port Jackson, and none at aU in Sydney Cove. But merely des<3pipt\^| 

Authors, before they write, shoftld read,** 

if they have not had an opportunity of seeing. Mr. Campbell himself, in 
his Poetical Specimens, has selected a passage fjom the late Mr. Headley’s 
poems, in which that tasteful young student underttikes to describe New 
Zealand. To he sure he calls upon Fancy to conjure up the picture ; and 
a pure fancy-piece it is ; — 

“ Lo ! at her call, Ncw^Zcaland’s wastes arise. 

Casting their shadows far along the main, 

Whose brows, cloud-capt in joyless majesty. 

No human foot hath trod, since time began ; 

Here death -like silence ever brooding dwells, 

Save when the watching sailor startled hears, 

Far from his native land, at darksome night, 

The shrill-tofii’d petrel, or the penguin’s voice. 

That skim their trackless flight on lonely wing 
Through the black regions of a nameless main.” 

Surely Mr. Headley might have learned from Captain Cook that New 
Zealand is well peopled, if not that the penguin flies not, but swims ; knd 
from what book of natural liistory or voyages did he get “ Ae shrill-ton’d 
petrel ?” The nameless main” is the South Pacific Ocean. 
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last scene of a pantomime can apjproach its brilliancy, 
and then it is as much superior ' to that as nature is to 
art. So died bur coryphaena hippurus; and so mo- 
ralizes the noble poet of our times, in one of his sullen 
fits:’’— 

parting day 

Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
*With a new colour, as it gasps away. 

The last still lovdiest, till — ’tis gone, and all is grey.” 

The likeness of <^hia idea occurs in the following 
weak, cold^ wire-drawn passage of Falconer’s “ Ship- 
wreck;” btit the condensation, the application, the 
point are all Lord Byron’s : 

“ But while his heart the fatal jav’Iin thrills, 

And flitting life escapes in sanguine rills, 

Wliat radiant changes strike th’ astonish’d sight ! 

What glowing hues of mingled shade and light ! 

Not equal glories gild the lucid west, 

With parting beams all o’er profusely drest” 

These sights consoled us for the loss of land this 
day; and on the next, the new world was again in 
vVew. On the following morning (21st November) we 
were brought in sight of the harbour of Rio de Janeiro, 
and came to anchor there in the evening* It was under 
a glowing sunset, with a light fair breeze, that we glided 
into ^this sublime and beautiful harbour. The hilly 
points of land, past which we sailed, were covered over 
with (to us) exotic vegetation; and the wooded moun- 
tains in the distance were obviously uneuropean : it was 
like sailing in a ship of heaven, into a new planet. 

It comes not within my plan to copy full, true, and 
particular accounts of countries, from histories, or voy- 
ages and travels. Suffice it to say, that on the follow- 
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ing morning, I w«nt on shore for nearly a fortnight, 
during which time .I*saw enough of America to appre- 
ciate its grandeur and fertility, and of the Portuguese, 
to estimate their pettiness and barbarism, and how iiii; 
worthy the least enlightened nation" of Europe is of 
colonizing such a fine country. I made*one considera- 
ble excursion into the interior, namely, to the'water- 
fiills of Tejeuca, distant three leagues. The party w^as 
made by my friend the Chevalier Langsdorff, the Russian 
Consul General. The whole rfde lay along narrow 
])asses round romantic mountains, in. many parts very 
steep and precipitous. Magnificent akTes and warm 
orange-trees, with their fruit, 

‘‘ Like golden lamps in a green night,” • 

grew spontaneously; and frequent stre^ims refreshed, 
and cascades illustrated, the landscape. ‘ We took our 
breakfast under the first, and our dinner under the 
second, waterfall. The former meal.w^as made before 
the cottage of two intelligent Frenchmen, who had 
commenced a cofiee-plantation here : flic scenery and 
properties made me fancy myself on the stage oT a 
theatre. A French nobleman, who is building a house 
in the neighbourhood, came walking down the passes 
of the waterfall to join our party: it \vas 

— — “ much like the back fscene of’ a play 
, Or melodrame, which people flock to see, 

M^hen the first act is ended by a dance, 

111 vineyards copied from the south of France.” 

Wc could see him zig-zag tbwards us ten minutes before 
he arrived, — I had almost said came on the stage, pur 
outward journey was performed under 85 degrees of heat 
in the shade, which seemed to be enjoyed by the monkey. 
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the snake, the parrot, and the humnjing-bird ; but our 
homeward took place under a cool moonlight, and was 
attended by the sparkling of fire-flies and the singing 
of crickets. 

On the evening of the 4th Deceipber, we quitted the 
English hospitality, Portuguese music, and tropical heat 
of Rio, and returned on board of ship. On the next 
morning af daylight we got under way, and were towed 
out of this beautiful harbour : in the evening we lost 
sight bf Cape Fno. 

The next morning early, we crossed the tropic of 
Capricorn, aaid proceeded on our course to Australia 
with a fair wind. We now came into the principality 
of whales, and were almost constantly attended by al- 
batrbsshs and petrels. In the evening of the 21 st, a 
calm, which we attributed to our propinquity to the 
island of Tristan da Cunha, which the rain prevented 
us from seeing, brought no fewer than eight albatrosses 
to swim and feed at our stern They bit the bait, but 
avoided the hook, of lines which were thrown tow^ards 
them; but on the 2d day of January, 1817, the crew 
were fortunate enough to catch nine large ones by 
similar means. One measured ten feet from wing to 
wing’s extremity. On this day we doubled the Cape of 
GoodJHope. 

We )vere now visited by what sailors call the Cape 

* The Aleutians assured Mx. Langs4orff‘ that the albatross cannot fly in 
a calm, and may then be tahen by tjie hand, either by land or by water. 
(See hit Voyages and Travels, jiart ii. p. 106.) I believe the tale ; the 
bird <8 the mereWi ture of storm, and has no more power over itself than a 
paper kite or an air-balloon: it is all wing, and hasano muscle to raise 
itaelf w)^ : it must wait fbr a #ind before it can get under way. 
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pigeon. It is tlje small blue pintado, mentioned by 
Mr. Anderson, in hi^observations on Christmas Island in 
Cook’s Voyages. That great circumnavigator himself, 
in his Second Voyage, also describes “ the brown and 
white pintado, whjph we named Antarctic petrel, be- 
cause it seems to be a native of that region. It is un- 
doubtedly of the petrel tribe, and is in every*respect 
shaped like the pintado, differing from it oflyin colour. 
The head and fore-part of the body of this are brown,, 
and the hind-part of the body, ikil, and the ends of the 
wings, are white.” • In the Edinburgh Elements of 
Natural History, the only pintado is caifed the^precel- 
laria Capensis (from the Gape of Good Hope), and is 
described as ** white with brown spots,”* from no later 
an authority than Dampier’s Voyages. 

On the 8th day of January we saw a strange sail, 
being the only vessel, except one whaler, which we had 
seen since we left llio de Janeird. If my meagre nar- 
rative has made so much of birds and fishes, how mucli 
more interesting is the sight of a ship full ‘of human 
creatures; especially in a latitude where 

■I — ships are rare ; 

From time to time, like pilgrims, here and there. 

Crossing tlie waters.” 

At day-break the next morning, the ship Wftich we 
saw yesterday was only ten miles astern of us, and an-* 
other vessel appeared still nearer to us. The wind 
being very light, we lay totill the first ship came up, and 
spoke her. She proved to be the Galatea of Boston, 
from Gibraltar to Calcutta. In t)ie ev^initig, the other 
ship came near enough to show American colours also. 

The next morning both the vessels were considerably 
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ahead of us, and passed out of sight rin the course of 
the (lay. 

In the evening of the 13th we were near the site of 
the island laid down in the charts as Necklegel, but 
did not see it. 

We had noiV** reached so cold a latitude, that on the 
28tli the thermometer’s greatest height was 52'^, being 
the lowest d'l&gree to which it fell on this voyage. 

On the 1st day of February, a gale of wind, from 
the south-west, afforded me an opportunity of verifying 
the e(]ual truth of X>r. Donne’s “ Storm. ” 

“ I’hen, like two mighty kings, which, dwelling far 
Asunder,' meet agiiinst a third to war, 

The south and west winds join’d; and, asf'thcy blew, 

^i'aves, like a rolling trough, before them threw : 

Sooner than* you read^his line, did the gale, 

Like shot, not fear’d till felt, our sails assail.” 

On the 9th we saw ?he smaller gull, whicli I took to 
Captain Cook’s chocolate-coloured albatross ; and 
on the lltli I coiinted no fewer than twenty albatrosses 
aboui us. 

On the next day an innumerable shoal of fish, which 
the sailors called blaclc Jishy were rolling along with the 
ship, like porpoises. I could not find it described in 
the EdRiburgh Elements of Natural History, and was 
at a loss whether to call it a whale, a pliysetcr, or a 
dolphin. From its size and bottle-nose, I should take 
it to be the bala^na rostrata; but then some of the 
crew, who had been whalef's, said that it produced 
spermaceti, a's the physeter only does ; and its motion 
more resembled that of a porpoise (clelphiwus). It was 
(juitc black, except that it had a grey patch on the 
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b£tck : it had one ^stula behind the head, and an adipose 
dorsal fin. It was About fifteen feet long. 

On the 15th, a phosphorescent sea and Portuguese 
men of war betrayed a warmer latitude; and at day-break 
of the 17tb, the soyth coast,of Australia came in sight, 
being the first land we kad seen for seventy-three days. 
It was cliffy ^ind woody, and had a look of hcftne. It 
was now calm, and we lay off Cape Bridgew'Ster. Clouds 
of smoke rose from the shore, supposed to be fires 
kindled by the native Indians. Captain Cook observed 
similar fires on this aoast« 

On the next day the land was out of sfght. A single 
penguin came swimming round the ship, and looking 
up at us with woitder and pleasure, like **1 savage man. 
It was cruelly shot for its curiosity. It is^thc*link 
between a fish and a bird. It cannot fly: its wings 
have no feathers, but resemble, and arc used like, fins : 
it swims under the w^ater just like a^ fish. Its tail has 
rigid, unplumed featliers, and is wedge-shaped. I 
could not find this species exactly described in the 
Edinburgh Elements of Natural History, our only aii- 
tliority Oil board. The aptenodyta patachonica* comes 
nearest to it. I describe our penguin as follows : back 
and throat black ; belly and breast wdiite ; wings black 
above and white below; feet black below aifd white 
above; nails black; fourth or inner toe very small and 
detached ; bill light brown : a yellow mark behind the 
ears. 

♦ I have since found from Wood’s Zoograpliy that this is the aptenodyta 
patachonica of Linnaats and Buifon ; but I have also seen a very different 
species of penguin from ]Mac<iuarie Island, with an ac^uilinc beak, and tl.e 
yellow, colouring a horned crest, instead of being behind the ears. The 
iri:!' :•> of sprrirs arc brown instead of red. 
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On the 19th, we passed Kin^s Island harely in sight, 
and entered Bass’s Strait. All tKs day, greater num- 
bers of porpoises had been sporting along than we had 
ever seen before. From close observation, I judged 
them to be the dolphin o£ the ancjents, the delphinus 
delphis of Linnaeus ; for ivhat we call the dolphin is of 
another genus, the coryphaena hippurus. 'The porpoise 
appears to *!oll round, out of the water, as if it were 
one of the wheels of Neptune’s car— I say appears^ for 
it does' not roll. OvLifs words are right : it leaps out : 
liis description is as correct as it i« beautiful : 

Undique dant saltus, multaque adsperginc rorant, 

Emerguntque iterum, redeunUpie sub ©quoxo ruisus ; 

Inqae diori ludunt speclem, lascivaqus 
Corpora, et acceptum patulis marc naribus elliant. 

Mctcmi* lib. iii. v. — G. 

The Edinburgh Natural History says that the dolphin 
is very accurately figured on some ancient coins of 
Magna Graccia. In the gem of Cupid riding on the 
dolphin, tlie fish* is a mere chimera ; and in the notes 
to the Delphin Virgil (one should not quote any other 
upon such a subject) it is said (-'En. lib. v. v. /)94) — 
^‘ queni fals6 incurvo corpore pinxere veteres, nisi fortc> 
sic apparet propter impetum ac velocitatem motns, cum 
erunipit*e mari^: vere enim dicitur a Plinio (lib. 9* 8) 

• I dare say Dr. Franklin never read the notes to the Delphin or any 
other edition of Virgil, yet my sagacious brother-journalist (ut me coUaudem) 
has made exactly the same remark in his pleasing Journal of a Voyage to 
Philadelphia! in 1720 (See his Memoirs,* vol. ii. p. ;X2J) : Every one takes' 
notice of that vulgar ^error of tlie painters, who always represent this fish 
monstrously crooked and deformed, when it is in reality^ as beautiful and 
well-shaped a fish as any that swims. I cannot think what could be the 
original of Uiis chimere of theirs (Since, there is not a croH^ure in nature that 
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velocissimum omnium animalium, non soliim marinorum ; 
ocyor volucri, ocyorfelo— tanta vi exsilit, ut plerumque 
vela navium transvoleC’ 

The next night a strong gale blew through thg 
strait. At daybreak of the following morning Round 
Island was in sight, and we passed it close on the left, 
for the sake of avoiding a dangerous sunken rock*, called 
Crocodile, over which we saw the sea breaking, about 
four miles to the right, near the Slipper Islands. We , 
passed, also on the right, the T\fins or Curtis’s Islands 
and the geal Islands*; and, on the left, two or three 
more rocks called Barren Islands. Behind* on tips iwde, 
stretched Wilson’s Promontory, on the main land of 
New South Wales? Kent’s Island we did* not see. 

At two o’clock on the followiyg morning we i^*und 
ourselves close in shore on the east coast of New South 
Wales, and continued coasting all day with a fair breeze. 
The land exactly accords witlf Captain Cook’s de- 
scription : “ the sea shore was a white sand, but the 
country within was green and woody.”* We again saw 
columns of smoke. In the forenoon we passed Kam 
Head, and in the afternoon doubled Cape Howe. On 
the rocks we saw many seals. In the evening we parsed 
tlie Green Cape, so called from the 1;prf upon it. The 
country is thus accurately described by Captaiif (’ook : 

it is of a moderate height, diversified by hill and 
valley, ridge and plain, interspersed with a few lawns 


in the least resembles their ilolpiiin)^ unless it pro^xeded at first from a false 
imitation of a fish in the posture of leaping, which ihc^ h^vc since improved 
into a crooked monster, with a head and eyes like a bull, a hog’s snoj.it, and 
a tail like a blown tulip.” 

* It is now ascertained that, these are mere mar.dv s. 
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of no great extent, but in general cpverecl willi wood : 
the ascent of the hills and ridg6s is gentle, and tlie 
summits are not high,’* First Voyage, 

The next morning found us off higher hills and a 
long table mountain. We s^w several fires on the 
coast. At noon we passed Mount Dromedary, off 
which’ lies Montague Island. The land was more di- 
stant to-day, and showed ranges of higher hills, one 
behind the other, like the waves of the sea. We passed 
Bateman’s Bay and Point Upright; and in the even- 
ing brought the peaked hill, «which Captain Cook 
likened to and called frlie Pigeon-house, in sight. 

Early the next morning we doubled Cape St. George. 
The land was still distant, but we «aw Hat Hill. In 
the*“eveliing, having run our distance by the log, we 
lay to all night off Botany Bay; and at daylight of 
the S4tli of February, made sail for Port Jackson, and 
anchored in Sydney Gove in good time in the morning ; 
and thus ends the narrative of a voyage of one hundred 
and fifty-two djcys at sea, during which we traversed 
miles by the log. 

1 . 

Thus have I extracted all the honey of my voyage 
for the reader : the sting remains with me. I am not 
ungrate: fill enough to forget all the beautiful sunsets 
and moonlights of the first half of the voyage, nor the 
frequent reliefs to the eye which the sight of islands 
afforded : but no landsman can form an idea of a three 
weeks calm near the line; and if the first half of the 
voyfjge W’as too^iot, the second was too cold and cloudy ; 
so that %ve had no sunset or moonlight •scenes at all ; 
and then we saw not any land for seventy-three days, 
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nor any ship for forty-four. Thus deserted, the alba- 
tross, the bird that^oy^d the man,” took pity on us ; 
and from Rio de Janeiro we were tardly ever without 
him : we were also visited bysea-hehs arid Cape-pigeons ; 
and during the whole voyage? I do not think I missed 
my favourite little petrel for a week together. 

Having passed so many months with sighf of no- 
thing lovely but the sea and sky,” it might be expected 
that I should riot dose my narrative without som^ ob- 
servation or reflection upon those kindred immensities. 
But I have, little to add to* the facts hboye recorded, 
from which it will be abundantly seen how interustihg 
is the sight of the smallest fish or bird, and therefore it 
may be presumed 

How like a load on the weary eye 

Lie the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky !" 

As the profound author of this quotation has antici- 
pated my next feeling on board of ship, I ha^J better 
have recourse to his words : 

“ I observed a wild duck, swimming ori the waves^ — 
a single, solitary wild duck. It is not easy to conceive 
how interesting a thing it looked, in that round, object- 
less desert of waters. I had associated such a feeling 
of immensity with the ocean, that I felt exceecfingly 
disappointed, when I Was out of sight of all land, at the 
narrowness and nmrwm (as it were) of the circle of 
the horizon. So little are images capable of satisfying 
the obscure feelings connected with words'!*’ 

The flat sea (as Milton calls it) can be*fleen only for 
five or six miles roitrid ; but when a headland is in 
sight (and the Peak of Terieriffe may be seen one 
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hundred and eighty miles off*) the ideas of vastness and 
distance are restored. 

I have only one or two other remarks to make. The 
panorama of an ordinary sea is mere sameness; hut 
when there is a heavy swell and tlie wind blows, it is 
sport to see the head of a huge wave, as it rises into 
the wind’s sweep, dashed cflP into atoms like dust, and 
converted into foam. On ordinary occasions, the only 
amusement of sailing is to look over the ship’s quarter, 
and watch the recurrent foam that follows the stern, in 
sight and sound i?xacily like a W’ater-fall. ^s the sea 
settles^ after each dash, the froth veins and clouds the 
dark water, and gives it the precise resemblance of 
marble, whefice the epithet in Virgil fe peculiarly happy : 

Et qua' marnior^o* fert monstra sub anquorc* poiitus. 

A beautiful effect is produced by the sun’s shining 
through the spray, &t a ship’s side : a pei’fect rainbow' 
is seen in the dark sea, on jthe other side of the spray, 
and may be fancied to lie some fathoms deep. 

An Iris sits amidst lli’ infcmal surge, 

Like Hope upon a death-bed ; and, unworn 
Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 
By the distracted waters, bears seitJie 
Its brilliant hues, with all thch beams unshorn ; 

Resembling, ’mid thi torture of the scene. 

Love watching Madness with unalterable mien. 

And now I have exhausted all the pleasures of ship- 
board, which (to my thinkijjg) are few indeed and small, 
compared y^ith its many and great pains. Some allow- 
ance must certainly be made, in weighing this opinion, 


* The Tarystian imurble was sea-green. Salmas, Aap,, p. 1^4. 
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for the wearisome»length of this voyage, broken only by 
one landing, perfonfted in a heavy and uneasy ship, 
and uslaered in by a storm in the Channel. But when 
all this is done, a cabin is a small room, that serves for 
parlour and bed-room, and pantry aiid store-room, never 
secure from pitching and rolling at an angle of forty- 
five degrees from nature’s level, each way; so*that I 
cannot think that even a petmyless, disabled sailor would 
live twelve months in a house on shore which should be 
subject to the same motion— no, ^not if he were paid a 
hundred pounds for it, aiKi had a sick wife and large 
family,- Ha that would go to sea had netfdhave neitlier 
ears nor nose; for booms and bulkheads will creak, 

and provisions will emit their odour. Were a man, 

• •• 

like the king of the Black Isles iij the Arabian Nights, 
marble from the girdle downwards, he might with iittr 
puuity go to sea as a passestiger ; but he who has the 
jiiisfortune to have a stomach, %nd, legs unused to 
balance his body on moving boards, bad better stay on 
terra jirma. 

A sailor does not live m jprwsenti, but only in retro- 
spection and anticipation ; his conversation is, "Where 
\i^as 1 this time last year and " How soon shall 
reach such a place?” The bachelor ^ritic in Gil Bias 
maintained that the wind was the most interesting cir- 
cumstance in the tragedy of Iphigenia ; but I am sure 
it is tlie only important topic of discussion on board 
of ship. 

Nf quicquam Deof aUsddit 
Prudens Oceano disspcUbili 
Terras, si tatoen impise ’ 

l?(m tangeniU rates tratisiiiunt vada. 


E E ^ 
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Man was never meant to cross an Qcean ; and, as Sir 
Philip Sidney well says of a ship : That dwelling- 
place is unnatural to mankind ; and then the terrible- 
ijess of the continual motion, the desolation of the far- 
being from comfot^t, the eye and the ear having ugly 
images ever tefore it, doth still vex the mind, even 
when it is best armed against it.” 

To conclude — the greatest pleasure of a sea-voyage 
is the end of it; and I may venture to assert that the 
cry of Land ! was nev^r yet heard without joy, even by 
one of so roving a spirit that he would go to sea* again 
the ne^t da]^. Eveii such a one does hot love the sea 
for itself, but only as the vehicle of seeing various 
countries. And truly, the right of a foreign land or 
town is^ for the first twenty-four hours, enchanting, 
though a great part of the pleasure must be set down 
to the account of getting out of shipboard upon dry 
ground, Btit nq sigut can be cheaply purchased by 
even a month’s restless imprisonment at sea ; and when 
all lands are seen, none is like home ! 
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CHAPTER 11 

aOUENAL OF AN EXCUESION ACROSS T^jEE BLUE MOUN- 
TAINS OF NEW SOUTH WALES* 

Monday^ ^th October^ 1822, This spring month is 
the fittest to make this excursioci in. The wintet nights 
are too cold, a^d tlje summer days too hot. In the 
autumn fjie flowers are not in bloom. 

The difficulties of the travel commence at Emu Ford 
over the river l^epean, a branch of th§ Ilawkesbury. 
Crossing this i^tream is always a work of suclFtinJte and 
trouble, and sometimes of suclf difficulty and danger, 
that the traveller should send forward his cart or 
baggage-horses, to overcome half a day before he 
rides or rows through it himself. The ferry is the pro- 
perty of government, who have hithertp delayed* cither 
to provide a j)unt themselves, or to suffer the stock- 
holders of the colony to build one by subscription. Tlie 
consequence.s arc frequent losses of cattle in swimming, 
and injury of sheep in boating, over. Although* the 
river was not unusually high, we were obliged ^ unload 
our cart before it could be drawn through ,the ford ; 
and thus lost several hours in transporting the baggage 
by one small boat, and in reloading the cart. 

On ^he banks of the Nepean, I saw almost the only 
deciduous native tree in the territory, namely, the white 

* Since this vms written, a punt has been established by gevemmuu at 
lilma Ferry. 
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cedar (melia azedavach), the common bead4ree of 
India*, beautiful in itself, and coi\genial to me from 
that singularity. All the other indigenous trees and 
shrubs, that I have seen, are evergreens; the eternal 
eucalyptus, with its white bark and its scanty tin-like 
foIiage,or the dark casuarina tall, and exocarpus funeral; 
all as unpicturesque as the shrubs and flowers are beau- 
tiful: — the various, justly called proteaceous, banksia, 
and the hesperidean mimosa*!-, th^ exquisite ei)acris, 
the curious grevillea, xapthorrhcea, the sceptre of Flora, 
telopea the magnificent, and thysanotus the lovely. 
New South Wales is a perpetual flower-garden, but 
there is hot a single scene in it of which a painter qould 
make a landscape, without greatly disjguisipg the true 
characten of the trees. They have no lateral boughs, 
and cast no matsses of shade ; but» in return, it is to 
this circumstance, which causes so little vegetable putre- 
faction, that the healtl^ness of the climate is mainly to 
be attributed. ‘‘ A part of their economy (says Mr. 
Brown the botanist), which contributes somewhat to 
the peculiar character of the Australian forests, is, that 
the leaves both of the eucalyptus and acacia, hy far the 
most common genera in Terra Australis, and, if taken 
together, and coni^idered witii respect to the mass of 
vegetable matter they contain (calculated from the size, 
as well as the number of individuals), nearly equal to 
all the other plants of that country, are vertical, or pre- 
sent their inargin and not either surface towards the 

* I met with this tree also in the Ur^ils. 

•j* 1 ,d6 not mein that the mimosa belongs to Linnseus’s natural order 
hesperidete^ though th^ cucal)^tus doe® : my epithet is merely classical t I 
would say \ 
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stem, botli surfaces haying consequently the same re- 
lation to light*.” Cj^n this circumstance be partly the 
cause *of their unpictur(?squeness— of the monotony of 
their leaf? Or is it merely their evergreenness ? In 
the Indies (says Linnseus), almost alljthe trees are ever- 
green, and have broad leaves ; but in our cold regions, 
most trees cast their foliage every year, and such as do 
not, bear acerose, that is, narrow and acutcij leaves. If 
they were broader, the snow which falls during winter 
would collect among them, andj^reak the branoiies by 
its weight. Their great slenderness prevents any such 
effect, and allows the snow to pass between tliemf 
But snow is not unknown to the eucalypti and* acacias 
of New Holland;^ and may not the verticalness of the 
broad leaves of some of them answer the saiwe snow- 
diverting purpose as the acero%e-lcavfe(Jness of Eu- 
ropean evergreens ? Yet the foliage of the eucalypti 
is always scanty ; that of the ac|icia? acerose ; and the 
snow of Australia is apt to melt. Be *this as it may, no 
tree, to my taste, can be beautiful that is not deciduous. 
What can a painter do with one cold olive-gr<3^»n 
There is a dry harshness about the perennial leaf, that 
docs not savour of humanity in my eyes. There is no 
flesh and blood in it : it is not of us, and is nothing t(f us. 
Dryden says of the. laurel, 

From winter winds it suffers no decay; 

For ever fresh and fair, and every month is 3Iay.” 

Now it may he the fault of the cold climate in which I 
was bred, but this is just what I complain of in an 

■m* Flinders’s Voyage, vol. ii. p. 5R7* 
f Sup. to Encyc. Brit., ArL Botany. 
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evergreen. Few ever fresh” is a contradiction in 
terms; what is ‘‘ for ever fair” is pever fair; ahd with- 
out January, in my mind, ther^ can be no Majr^ All 
the dearest allegories of human life are hound up in 
the infant and slender green of spring, the dark re- 
dundance of summer, and the sere and yellow leaf of 
autump. These are as essential to the poet as emblems, 
they are,,to the painter as picturesque objects ; and 
the common consent and immemorial custom of Eu- 
ropean poetry have n^ade the change of seasons, and 
its effect upon vegetation, a part, as it were, of our very 
nature. I therefore hold no fellowship*’ with Au- 
straljafi foliage, butv^ll cleave to the British oak through 
all the bareness of winter. It is dear sight to an 
Eui?ope?n to see his young compatriot trees in an Indian 
climate, telling of tlAiir native country by the fall of 
their leaf, and, in due time, becoming a spring unto 
themselves, although po winter has passed over them, 
just as their fellow-countrymen keep Christmas though 
ill the hpttest weather, and, with fresh fruits about 
them, affect the fare and sometimes the fireside of old 
England. New Holland (says Sir James Smith) 
seems no very beautiful picturesque country, such 
as 4s likely to form, or to inspire, a poet. Indeed the 
dregs of the community, which we have poured upen 
its shores, must probably subside and purge themselves, 
before any thing like a poet, or a disinterested lover of 
nature, can arise from so foul a source. ^There seems, 
however, to be no transition of seasons pi the climate 
itself, to excite hepe, or to expand the heart and faneyfj' 
Yet let me *dfd justic4 to the evergreens of New 
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Holland. It is toJ;he scantiness of their foliage that 
the grazier owes the dry wholesomeness oT the native 
grasses,* however thin; and it is to the undecaying and 
aromatic, myrtaceous, perennial leaf that the colonists 
attribute the healthii\ess of th^ir clim^Jie. No miasmata 
come from the marshes or fallen leaves ,of Australian 
forests. Intermittent fevers are unknown *here.« An 
opinion has obtained in North America that evergreens 
increase cold. In New South Wales the cold is found 
to be increased by clearing the land of them, although 
they certainly retain the night air so loijg in the valleys, 
that the hills are warmer than those in*«the winter. 
In the summer the hills are cooler from the sca-breeze. 
I should therefore fiay, build on a hill. The climate of 
New South Wales is becoming generally coolei^ as Bie 
colony gets cleared of timber. Wliile 1 am com 2 )aring 
the trees of America and Australia, it is important to 
agriculture that I should mentioa that the stumps of 
the eucalypti, from the quantity of gum they contain, 
do not rot in the ground soon after the trees hflve been 
cut down, as those of the American and Norfolk Island 
timbers do. They must be laboriously grubbed up, or 
burnt out by piling the surrounding sods over them, 
like a kiln. 

At Emu Plains or Island (for il: is sometimes insulated 
by the washings of the mountains, when the Nepean is 
flooded) there is a government agricultural establish- 
ment of 350 men and a few women, with a good brick 
house for the superintendant, and wooden huts for the 
convict labourers. Here are grown for^thc benefit of 
the crown, whgat, maize and tobacco ; but experience 
everywhere proves the loss at which government raises 
its own supplies. These plains arc not naturally cleared ; 
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but they will very soon be free from stumps by the 
labour of these convicts, and will then leave a rich tract 
of arable land for favoured grantees. 

It is this river, whether we call it Hawke sbury or 
Nepean, that is the Nile, of Botany Bay: for the land 
on its banks owes its fertility to the floods which come 
down* from^ the Blue Mountains, and which have been 
known to Swell the waters nearly a hundred feet above 
their usual level; and as these floods are uncertain and 
oftenMestructive of the growing crops, I once thought 
that government, (if it is to jParm^at all) had better have 
kept the wHole of this precarious garden in its own 
hands ; since it is only public foresight that ^rould pro- 
vide against, the loss of a harvest, and only public wealth 
thSl ccfald support it. After the flood of 1817, the 
government ration was reduced from eleven to three 
pounds of wheat per week ; but since that period so 
much wheat has beon grown in the fine districts of 
Appin and Airds, and in the island of Van Diemen’s 
Land, that the colony is now almost independent of 
these flood-farmers; and they are yearly going out of 
fashion, for the benefit of the state. Nothing can be 
more uncertain than the heavy rains of the climate. 
Sometimes (but not of late years) the country is worse 
afflicted with long droughts, in which the woods take 
fire and consume the grass, and the cattle have perished 
for want of water. Often do the rains descend, and 
the floods come, wlien the Hawkesbury corn is in the 
ground, and the colony h^s sometimes suffered from 
thg improvidence of these farmers, in not building their 
wheat-stacks out of the reach of the devouring waters. 
The extraordinary fertility of these flooded lands, which 
have borne a crop of wheat and a crop of maize in each 
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year for the last five-and-twenty years, has naturally 
jinduced their tenants*to/ely too much upon this lubber- 
land sort of farming, just asrthe inhabitants of Vesuvius 
cannot be induced to abandon that mountain after a 
lava-flood from its volcano, and^see nothing in present 
ruin but the prospect of future riches. go the Ohio 
(says Mr, Birkbeck), with its annual overlioVings, is 
unable to wash away die inhabitants of ShawnecyT own^ 
But it is surely impolitic to grant away such precarious 
and liotbed lands. In so indillercjgt a general soH as 
that of New South Vv^ales, a better system of agriculture 
should be tailght ; and what encouragemcrjJ:*K given to 
the general farmer to bedew his land with the sweat of 
his brow, w hen he sees that of his idle neighbjour on the 
banks of the river iiTigated by the flood, and pro(Kicirig 
as good a crop, with no other labou\’ than "that of hoe- 
ing and strewing ? It is only upon the chance of the 
flood’s devouring, instead of feeding, that the general 
farmer can calculate for occasional remuneration ; and 
when this calamity happens, the river farmer, •whose 
rapid gains induce him as rapidly to spend, is found 
entirely unprovided, and his wliole district is reduced 
to subscription and beggary. This, in itself, is not one 
of the least of the political evils of such a system. It is 
an encouragement to future impmvidence, and ftjjters 
a disposition too literally to take no thought of the 
morrow, but to consider and imitate the gigantic lily 
(doryanthes excelsaf) — a disposition which must be 

* Notes on a Journey to America, p. Il3. 

t pedantry is sanctioned by the authority of Cap taijf Parry’s intere^. 
ing Voyage, where lie ,|)egin8 his scientific researches in his third page in 
Yarmouth Roads, by catching ‘‘ several tine cod (gadus morhua).” 
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supposed to be already too natural among the small 
settlers, who have emerged fro^i(i the condition of con-, 
victs. Another good reasor^ against granting •away this 
land, and suffering it to be cleared, is, that the floods 
wash the fallen timber into the channel of the river, 
and obstruct the navigation. Tlie removal of the trees 
from its 'banks has not only contributed to choke the 
river by jjheir falling in, but has occasioned derelictions 
on one side and alluvions on the other. 

But we shall nev^r get our cart up Lapstone Hill at 
this rate ; and it is so steep and long, that we were 
obliged tq.shiA our bagga*ge twice in ascehding it, not- 
witlistanding Governor Macquaric''s Government and 
General Order of the 10th of June 1815 sa}s, that the 
fkcility of the ascent to Spring Wood excited surprise, 
and is certahdy not well calculated to give the travcdler 
a just idea of the difficulties he has afterwards to en- 
counter.” I founc^. Lapstone Hill as difficult as any in 
the journey, eicept Mount York ; and we did not reach 
Spring Wood (tvrelve miles and a half from the river), 
Yjhere alone there is space enough in the forest to 
encamp upon, till after 9 o’clock at night. There is 
little or no grass here, and the timber consists principally 
\)f those species of eucalyptus called by the colonists 
stringy and iifon-bark. Here is stationed an acting 
corporal’s party of t^e 48th regiment, in a small barrack. 

Tuesday^ Sth Oetoher, Set forward at half an hour 
o’clock, a, m, and halted on a mossy sand-hill 
^al?ove, Jamison’s Valley, two inUes beyond the King’s 
Table-land, at 5 o’clock p. w., having travelled sixteen 
miles this diy. This station is now called The Burnt 
Weaiherboarded Hnt^ and was Governor Macquarie’s 
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second depot for mjkihg the road. The timber now 
became more dwarf, and we were actually crossing the 
Blue Mountains. We found the pass very alpine and 
difficult, rocky, sandy, stony, flowery. Thfe views were 
very grand. The nigjhit was 'stormy, bjit little rainy — 
all in the sublime. The power of hills jwas on me,” 
as Wordsworth says. I could not sleep for thinking of 
our situation, and walked forth from my tent. ^ The air 
was refreshing. All were asleep from fatigue, with large 
fires of piled wood at their feet, the gleams on \rtiich 
(for tliey had been suffered to go do^n) gave a pic- 
turesque effect to the tent and cart, and to .the tethered 
horses, which were patiently standing on the bleak and 
bare hill. A little ^nore than thirty years ago, this 
land was inhabited by savages only, and thes^ biffs 
had, from the beginning of time, formed an impassable 
barrier between their tribes. The spirit of British 
governnieut had now come from ^he antipodes, and, 
with nothing but a colony of convicts, had, in that short 
time, penetrated upwards of a hundred vniles into the 
interior of the country, and established a townsliip 
there, to which the unarmed might travel as safely as 
from London to Bristol. The vefry sleeping grooms 
beneath me had been thieves and robbers, aUci tlm 
blasted heath looked like New* Hounslow ; but our 
persons and property were inviolate. 

Wedncfiday, 9th October. Moved at 8| m, and 
arrived at the bottom of Cox’s Pass down Mount York 
at p, w. (twenty-one milej and a half). The ridge 
of mountains (or rather rocks), along which this passage 
could alone be effected, is very difficult and desolate. 
The trees (still eucalyptus) arc stunted and burUt, with 
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the exception of one light species called the ash, of 
which good white-coopers’ woi*k might be made, and 
perhaps ships' smaller spark The Kiiig's Table-land 
is as anarchical and nntabular as any His Majesty 
possesses. Th^ Prince, Regent's Glen below it (if it be 
the glen th»t I saw) is not very romantic. Jamison's 
Valley we foOnd by no means a happy one. Blackheath 
is a wrcffched misnomer. Not to mention its awfttl 
contrast to the beautiful place of tliat name in England, 
hcatfl it is none. Black it may be when the shrubs are 
burnt, as they, often are^ Putt’s Amphitheatre diis- 
appointed* me. The hills are thrown together in a 
monotonous manner, and their clothing is very un- 
picturesque — a mere sea of harsh trees ; but Mn Pitt 
\#&s nd' particular connoisseur either in mountain scenery 
or in amphitheatres. Mount York (as Governor Mac- 
quarie named it) redeems the journey across the Blue 
Mountains, for ^it loads you to the first green valley. 
The earliest burst of the Christian transalpine country, 
as seed from# the beginning of this mountain, is very 
beautiful. The sight of grass again is lovely. The view 
from the commencement of Cox’s Pass down to it, is 
finer, still. This Big HUL as it is alone called, should 
have been named Mount Pisgah, for it affords the first 
view ^f the promised land of Australia, after the wilder- 
ness of the Blue Mountains. In Van Diemen’s Land 
they have a river Jordan, and plains of Jericho; but 
the river is so called (I suppose) because it may be 
occasionally passed over oi? dry ground ; and the plains 
arp not equal to Bathurst Plains. After three days’ 
starving among the mountains, your ^cattle now get 
plenty of green grass. Encamp then at the first bite; 
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for there is water enough, and the station under Mount 
York is very picturesqfue into the bargain, que ue gate 
rien. This valley, w^hich l^ads to Cox’s River, is called 
the Vale of Clwydd, but (like all colonial Windsors 
and Richmonds) does^not at alj resembje its godmotlier 
in Old North Wales. 

Parvani Trojam, simulatacjue magiiis 

PcTgarna, et arentem !^anthi cognomine riviim 
Agnosco. 

Henceforward, the country being perfectly open, the 
road is little.inore than tvhat*they call in*North America 
a trace y made by chipping a hhm: of bark btf* each side 
of a line of trees. 

Thursdatj^ lOjfA October, Did not proccfcd till half 
past nine o’clock, a. m,^ but perforniied twepty-one miles, 
this day, and encamped on the banks of the Fish River 
at 7 o’clock, m. This is the first stream that. flows 
westerly, Cox’s River falling into •the •Nepean. The 
journey to-day was all beautiful. Cox’s River (five 
miles from his pass down Mount York, which might be 
avoided by an easier and shorter road to the north of 
it) is worth going to spend a few days at, of itself. It 
is a pretty stream, and rich in the bStanical and pifc- 
turesqiie. Here the first granite^is seejj, though (I am 
told) there is granite at the Five Isla-nds ; and Ifere I 
saw four new and beautiful grevilleiaB, viz. the cinerea, 
rosmarinifolia, acanthifolia and sulphurea. From the 
over-hanging rocks of Cox’s Pass, 1 had before gathered 
the epacris ruscifolia, and an elegant epacrideous flower, 
called dracophyllum secundum. 

Here we met a few Indian natives of Bathurst. They 
resemlded the natives of the coast in appearance, but 
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did not speak the same language^ They seem, how- 
ever, to have advanced towards -civilization one degree 
further tl^an the poor forked animals of the* warmer 
climate, inasmuch as they possess the art of very neatly 
sewing together,^ with tl^e sinews, of the kangaroo and 
emu, cloaks of skins, the hide of which they also carve 
in the inside with a world of figures. They use these 
cloaks for\he sole purpose of keeping themselves warm* 
and have as little sense of decency as the natives around 
Sydn\iy ; for in the middle of the day, when the weather 
is warm, they , throw back th^ir cloaks across their 
slioulders. ‘‘They appear to be a harmless race, with 
nothing ferocious in their manners or countenance. 
They are perfectly cheerful, laughing at every thing 
tlffey s^e, and repeating every thing they hear. For the 
rest, little can be added to Captain Tench’s and Colonel 
Collins’s accounts of the natives of New South Wales. 
Their numbers are diminishing. Not that they retreat 
before the settlements of Europeans: this thc}^ cannot 
do : the’difleront tribes (few as their numbers are) would 
resist the invasion of each other’s territory. Thirty or 
foi^ty miles will reach the circumference of each family’s 
peregrinations. The tribes about our first settlements 
are as ignorant of the country beyond the mountains 
as th^. colonists weref and such is the sterility of the 
greater part of Mr. Oxley’s first interior route, that he 
met with only twenty rtwo Indians in a journey of five 
months. Of the persons of the natives of New South 
Wales, I think Cplonel Cqllins has given too unfavour- 
able a picture. Their faces have generally (in my 
"opiriibri) too nihch good-nature to be absolutely hideous, 
and (to my taste) they do not imitate humanity so 
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abominably as the African negroes. Tlicir hair is not 
woolly; their heads arc not dog-like; nor are their 
legs baboonish. The figure of many of them is very 
good ; and, as for their leanness, how can they wax 
fat in so poor a couri|ry ? F^om the neighbourhood of 
our settlements we have scared the kangaroo and the 
emu, and left these poor lords of the creation no created 
food hut a few opossums, and a tenancy 4n common 
with us of fish. Together with their numbers, their 
customs and manners are in a utate of decay * The 
ceremony of extracting on^ of the ri^ht upper front 
teeth from the jaw of adults (so fully# ctescri bed. by 
Colonel Collins) is nearly obsolete 'in the neighbour- 
Iiood of our settlenr¥3nts^ and the custom is .by no means 
universal in the island. But the corrobory^ (fr ni^t- 
dance, still obtains. This festivity is performed in very 
good time, and not unpleasing tune. The song is sung 
by a few males and females who •take no part in the 
dance. One of the band beats time by knocking one 
stick against another. The music begins wifli,a high 
note, and gradually sinks to the octave, whence it itses 
again immediately to the top., I took down the follow- 
ing Australian national melody froiu Harry, who mar- 
ried Carangarang, tlje sister of the celebrated Benni- 
long ; and 1 believe it to be the* first that was #’er re^ 
duced to writing: 









• — 



A -bang, a-bang, a-b»ng, a-bang, a -bang, a-bang, a- 
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bang, a - bang/ a - bang, a -bang, &c. 


The dancers breathe in chorus like paviours, and the 
general step consists in opening the knees with a con- 
vulsive shake to the music ; but occasionally they thread 
the mazes of pach other, without "any confusiDn, They 
strfpe themselves down the waist, and paint their faces 
with white clay and red ochre, and in complimejit to 
European delicacy^ wear boughs round their loins. 
The glare of the large fires gives a picturesque eflect 
to the savage scene, and the dance works up the per- 
formers to a sublime enthusiasm. 1 have been thus 
minute, because m a lew years, perhaps, even tlie corro- 
bory wil^be no more, so sophisticated do the Indians 
beenm^ from tlieir pernicious association witli the con- 
victs, who sow the sepds of drunkenness in the prolific 

soil of savage indolence. A rum, or even sugar-cask, 

0 *' 

filled with water, fulrnishes these poor creatures with an 
intoxicating liquor ; and the invasions of civilization arc 
reproached wit;h the introduction of a new vice, which 
operates a$ an inflamei: of all their old ones. It is a 
melancholy sight to witness the drunken quarrels and 
fightings of the simple natives of Australia, in the streets 
of Sydney ,-^a people to whom civilization can never 
bring the comfoi^ts of food, raiment and shelter, and 
the blessings of religibn, as an atonement for the vice 
and disease which it necessarily carries along with it 
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That these unfortunate beings were comparatively ig- 
norant of the crimc^ of evil-speaking before we came 
among* them, is proved 'by the broken English woi'ds 
,of scurrility and execration with which they pollute 
their native tongue. The effect of this would be lil- 
dicrous, were not the cause pitiable. Truly Botany 
Bay is a bad school for them ; but they haVe not learnt 
of the convicts to lie or to steal. Perhaps* it is better 
that their name should pass away from tlie earth. They 
will not serve, and they are tocj indolent and ^oor in 
spirit to become masters. They \vould aWays be drones 
in the hive of an industrious colony. Nevertheless they 
are not without the stamp of their Maker’s infage, cut 
in ebony (as old Fuller says) instead of wory. They 
bear themselves erect, and address you with cocifidcvice, 
always with good-humour, and olffcen with grace. They 
are not common beggars, although they accept of our 
carnal things in return for the fsh and oysters, which 
are almost all we have left them for their support. They 
are the Will Wimbles of the colony ^ the oarriers of 
news and fish ; the gossips of the town ; the loinjgers 
on the quay. They know everybody ; and understand 
the nature of everybody’s business, although they |jave 
none of their own — but this. They give a locality to 
the land, and their honest naked *sftnplicity ^ords a 
relief to the eye from the hypocritical loUr of tlie yellow- 
clad convict. The warlike features of the tribes which 
surround our settlements are now quite effaced. The 
savages are forbidden to ^enter the towns with their 
spears, and they cheerfully comply with^thj^ requisition. 
They have a bowing acquaintance with everybody, and 
scatter their How-d'ye-do's with an air of friendliness 

E F 2 
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and equality, and with a perfect English accent, nn- 
debased by the Mafssa\s^ and Mlmh^ and me-nds of 
West Indian slavery. They diave been triedf to be 
brought up from infancy as servants, but they ht'ive 
always run away to the woods. Our government has 
also ir^tituted a sniall school for the education of native 
black children. Some of their parents (particularly of 
half-casts) h^ve no objection to their being clothed, and 
fed, and taught; but they cannot endure the thoughts 
of their being made ^ servants. The children learn 
almost as readily as Europeans ; but their parents will 
steal them a^yay when they grow up, and thdy will not 
willingly return among us. A few pairs have been 
married and housed out of the school, but they will not 
settle^. V Their instinctive relish for the vermin and 
range of the woods cfcnnot be eradicated. Sir (said 
Dr, Johnson, holding up a slice from a quartern loaf), 
this is better than the^ bread-fruit but the savages of 
Australia, although extremely fond of bread, will never 
lose theiu more exquisite relish for a fine fat grub. 

Pyor Tom I that eats the swimming frog, the toad, 
the tadpole, the wall-newt and the water ; swallows the 

* /The Sydney Gazettes lised to make a great puffing about Governor 
l^Iacquaric’s Native Institution. Since his departure the school has been 
very properly removed tVbm the town of Paramatta, to a remoter situation in 
the intcrioJ;^ on the Richmond road ; but when I visited it in 11123, there were 
but four children in the school of the whole Indian blood, and four tenants of 
the settling-huts erected for them by government ; and of these last (although 
it was the day of the committee’s quarterly meeting) only one was at home ; 
hut I was told they attended more numerously once a fortnight to receive 
their ration from the government store.* The few' cluldren of the half blood 
are the results cauual fruition.” Great as is tlie disproportion of white 
women to men, there is no instance of even a convict »peniianently living 
with a black woman ; so that there will be no class of creoles in Australia. 
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old rat, and the ditch-dog ; drinks the green mantle of 
the standing pool. But let us talk with this philosopher.’’ 
If he is the most independent who has the fewest wants, 
the houseless Australian is certainly our superior : “ hfe 
owes the worm no sflk, the beast no hide, the sheep no 
wool, the cat no perfume:’’ he looks upon us as ‘‘ so- 
phisticated:” but he always treats our pprsons with 
respect, although he holds our servants very cheap, 
and looks down with a kind of^ stoical pity uppn the 
various articles of comfort to which we have made bur- 
selves slants. He has noViotion of tliat* inferiority to 
us, the oppression of which feeling reduces tife New 
Zealanders and South Sea Islanders almosjt to despair ; 
and he despises the comforts of civilization, although 
he has nothing of his own but Ifis hollow tree and 
liberty,” without even the crust of bread.” What 
then must be his opinion of ouj servants? men and 
women, who sacrifice their liberty and independence 
for the second-rate comforts of civilization, which they 
earn by submitting to perform menial offices for thpse 
who enjoy the first-rate, and by ministering to their 
artificial wants ; for even which first-rate comforts ^Jie 
naked native has a contempt. With us masters, allTie 
contends for nevertheless is oqualit;^. He acknow-: 
ledges the British government, and even accepts from 
the governor grants of his own patrimonial land. Some 
of the Indians have also seriously applied to be allowed 
convict-labourers, as the settlers are, although they have 
not patience to remain in tlie huts which qur govern- 
ment has built for them, till the maize and cabbages 
that have been'planted to their hands are fit tp gather. 
So the Spaniards succeeded at length in domesticating 
many of*the negroes of the Pliilippine Islands, ?ind con- 
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Verting them to Christianity, to which they made no 
objection as long as they received subsistence ; but 
when they were obliged to labour for the maintenance 
of their family, they returned to the mountains. We 
have now lived among the Australians more than thirty 
years; and yet, like the Jlprth Anjerican Indians, or the 
negroes of^tUe Philippine Islands, they have adopted 
none of our arts of life, with the exception of exchanging 
their stone hatchets and shell fish-hooks fqr our iron 
ones. They will never become builders, or cultivators, 
or mechanic^ or mariners, like the Nbw' Ze Janders or 
the South Sea Islanders, nor indeed till they cease to be 
at all, will they ever be other than they are. 
x When all thy simple race is e:ktinct, thy name, gentle 
and well-bred<Harry^ §hall be recorded, at least, in the 
pages of this journal. 

“ Our courtiers lay all’s savage but at court,” 

but of this, at least, I am sure, that thou wert the most 
courteous savage that ever bade good-morrow. Com- 
pliments are difiBcult things to an unpractised tongue, 
but thou wert naturally polite ; and I owe thee at least 
this poor return for the grace and dignity of thy com- 
pliments. And thou too, Cogyj never shall I forget 
thy intoxicating. laugh; and the ^Recollection of thy 
good-hump^ted face will come across me in other climes 
and at distant deys, like a picture that will never .lose 
its interest. Very pleas wt vfe to me, Cogy, 

when pleasures with me were very rare. 

After leaving Cox’s River, we ascended a very steep 
hill cafied Mount Blaxla^^^ saw Wentworth'^s and 
Lawson^s Sugar Joaves, as Governor Macquarie called 
them. They are mere hummocks,— lumps of sugar. 
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These three gentlemen, namely, Messrs. Gregory Blax- 
land, William Weniworth (the author of the inflated, 
and cOnvici-party Desdriptioh of New South Wales, 
though, by the by, his discovery of the transalpine 
country is the only thing does not mention), and 
Lieutenant Lawson of the Royal Veteran Company, 
are exclusively intitled to the merit of Exploring this 
pass over the barrier mountains of the* colony, and 
therefore ought to have been more substantially re- 
warded, fhan by a mere , grant# of one thousa«d acres 
each of the country they discovered, ^nd the sugaj-phnn 
of a name. In this attempt Lieutenant JEkiwes, Cj\ptain 
Tench, Hacking, Ensign Barrallier of the lOSd regiment, 
the enterprising ^Jr. Bass, and Mr. Calqy the botanist, 
had successively failed. Wh^n Messi’s. Bkxl^id, Yf cnt- 
worth and Lawson' returned liome pnly for wrfnt of 
provisions, then Governor Macquarie sends forth Mr. 
Deputy Surveyor Evans, who yery naturally sees the 
next high hill, and calls it Evans'^s Peak or Crown, and 
pushes on to Bathurst Plains; and’jthe journals and 
geographies talk of the discoveries of. Mr! Evans and 
Governor Macquarie. 

A change now takes place Hn the botany of the 
country. The bank^ia mtegrifoliit reappears ; and we 
tookvkave of the banksiae? sSrrafca and eric^olia, in a 
very stunted state, on the‘ mountains. Henceforward, 
the An^illaria dioica is the most dominoii flower all the 
way ; but the most universal on both sides of the moun- 
tains is a species of|euph|psia. 

The quiet of a heautiful night on the, banks of the 
Fish River Jed me to remark on rural bounds.** Tb 
notes of the birds of New Holland are rather cries than 
songs, but Imariy of them arc pleasing and plaintive. 
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Some are harsh mid. vulgar, like those of the parrot- 
kind, the cockatoo, the coachinan'a whip-bird, the bell- 
bird (which I call the creaking- wheel-bird), the ‘razor- 
grinder, and the laughing jack-ass (a species of kings- 
fisher*) ; but a sort of cucl^po-noted^bird sings at night, 
something hetiyeen the voice of the English cuckoo 
and the bark of the watch-dog. The river treated us 
with a frogcconcert all night, — a constant common 
croaking, xoaj, xoag, timed by bass*notes, like a deep 
sheep-boll, or the human voice. The Fish*River is 
not so^picturesque, as Gox’s ; ^but ,it is a full and rapid 
streajn, with rajvpling falls, and equally rich in flowers. 
The fish w’^ould not bite, but we shot a< wood-duck for 
breakfast. Hf^re we kUled a browuc snake, about six 
fefctlbng. 

Ilaying rested till noon, we 
proceeded to a ^ttler’s farm at Q^Connell Plains, also 
on the Fish lliver (fo| 3 irteen miles). The country is 
now very open, lightly timbered with dwarf trees, 
clothed with good grass, and well watered. Passed Sid- 
moutii Valley, now gjranted to a cisalpine settler, — a 
pretty stock-farm. 0‘Connel|, Plains is the first na- 
turally-cleared land that the, NgW. South Wales traveller 
sees, and it strongly reMnded both in its brown soil 
and tuft}^grass, of the “ High l^lains” of Vae Diemen s 
Land, only it is nipcb b^ter watered. 

It is singular that the geology and hqtany of Australia 
should rim in parallels of meridian such is tlie 
fact, within reasonably isothe|rmal This was 

constantly observed by Mr. Oxley, iU his ^expeditions 

• i/o which I would hftve given the name of alccdo orfocrotaluis ; but I 
am informed that, it ia the llacdo gigantea of Dr. Leach, or Uic great brown' 
kmgsfishcr of M^hitc. 
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into the interior ^of this country. The eucalyptus 
cordata, the mimosa ^erwentea, the hakea microcarpa, 
and the* epacris ruscifolia of Van Diemen’s Land, I found 
perpetually recurring on this side of the Blue Mouur 
tains of New South W ales, being, nmfe than Cumber- 
land county, in the longitude of'*^he rivpr Derwent. 
How came the world planted and animalled, to say 
nothing of manned ? Why planted in longitudinal fur- 
rows ? Are the artificial measurements of the globe by 
man recognised by Him who lidth weighed the^moun^ 
tains in sca]es, and theliillsin a balance?” The eviscera- 
tion of passage-birds cannot account for the transpoVta- 
tion of seeds. Nonsense. As well might the roc of the 
Arabian Nights comey beasts and men from one country 
to another. The distribution pf organic beings on 
the globe (says Baron Humboldt) depends not only on 
very complicated climatic circumstances, but also on geo- 
logical causes, with which we are Entirely unacquainted, 
because they are connected with the original state of 
our planet*.” New Holland contaihs about forty 
European phaenogamous plants, and the greater num- 
ber of those plants, which are found equally in the tem- 
perate zones of both hemispheres, are entirely wantfcg 
in the interraedfary or equinoctial regiqn, as well in the 
plains as on the mountains. How can we conclave thq 
migrations of plants through countries of such a dif- 
ferent climate, and which are now covered by the ocean ? 
How have the germs of organic beings, which resemble 
each other in their appeairaiicO, and even in their in- 
ternal structure, unfolded themsdves at tinequal ^di-, 
stances from the poles and the surface of the seas, 
wherever places so distant present "some analogy of 

* Edinburgh Philos* Journal, vol. vi, p. 280. 
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temperature*?'*’ ‘|The more we study the distribution 
of pr^i^sed beinge on the globe, the more we are 
mcUned, if not to abandon the ideas of migrktion, at 
least to consider, them as hypotheses not entirely satis- 
factory. lam n\clined to think J^at thege problems 
cannot be solved, ahd that the task of th^ philosopher 
is fulfilled, when be has indicated thp laws according 
to which nalture has distributed vegetable forms f.” 

This farm is a beautiful English4ooking spot — 
meadow and riyer^ ! Here the fish bit readily. They 
consist, both in Ae IFish RJver and in the Macquarie, 
into which it runs, of only two kinds, — the one a fresh- 
water tasted, perch-like fish, and the other more cod- 
like, and sometimes growing to the size of twenty 
pounds weight. 

A bird is frequent here, called the spur-winged 
plover. It has a dull yellow lappet-like hood, and is 
armed with a cla’Vf ofrthe same colour, on the shoulder 
pf each wing. It is a species of |acana (parra,Xaif/m7w). 

Saiur^y^ l^th October. Rain, which came on last 
evening, set in to-days and detained us at this farm till 
noon, when the weather Cleared up, and the evening 
prfived beautiful. Our road now lay over a succession 
of plains, still more clear and fine than O’Ccnnell Plains. 
yhesev>e called Macquar^ Plains and Bathurst Plains. 
In the former, the Fish River joins the Macquarie. 
Arrived in good time at the township of Bathurst. 
Here we set up our rest, and pitched our Jen t for the 
Sabbath, on the naturally cleared land of the winding 
basics pf the Macquape, which are here and there 

* Humboldt, PetSojtial Narrative, voL iii. p. 4J)1. 

f Ibid. |). 495. 
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edged with a few €wamp-oaks (casuarina paludosa). *I 
could halrdly believe I was travelling in New Holland' 
this day ; so different — so English — ^is the character of 
the scenery — downs, meadows and streams injthe flat-r- 
no side-scenes of ^calyptiiS: butjjy *^the white daisy 
of the sod,**’ I suppose Mr. Evans must \nean either the 
gnaphalium or the aster, for I did not observe the bellis 
of Australia here. The scarcity of wood now takes 
away the American log-appearance of the cottages;- 
they build of turf here, and roof with straw or reeds, 
instead of wooden shingles. You msty s§e as far as the 
eye can reach. Stockmen, cattle and sheep oceasidnally 
form your horizon, as in Old Holland — a Paul Potter 
or Cuyp effect r5re in New Holland- *At^unset we 
saw wooded hills, distant enough to display that golden 
blue or purple which landscape-painters love. The 
smoke of the little^ village of Bathurst is seen for miles 
off, which that of no other town^in Australia is. These 
things may seem trifling to an English reader ; but by 
an American or Australian, accustomedTto travel through 
the eternal valley of the shadow of monotonous woods, 
the charm of emerging into any thing like European 
scenery will be duly appreciated. 

At Bathurst, saw what is palled ihe native turkey. 
It is the New Holland vulture of Dr. LathafTi ; and is 
one of the most remarkable birds found in Australia, 
appearing to fomi a connecting link between the ra- 
pacious and gallinaceous orders. Quartz pebbles now 
form the surface of the goology. 

Simdai/y \Qih October, An English sahhath-lnbrn- 
ing : — hca\ 7 *mist slowly rolling away, lingering witJi a 
light cloud ticross the tops of the hills. The principal 
chaplain of the colony (the llcv, Samuel Marsden) 
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who happened to be here on a visit, performed divine 
service in the government granary (a large brick build- 
ing) to about sixty people, including soldiers and con- 
victs. After service, I visited a few of the small settlers’ 
huts, and found tl\e parerfts cleanly, and the children 
even expensively, drest. Rum, the bane of colonies, 
has scarcely yel found its way over the mountains ; and 
happily the town of Bathurst is not yet large enough 
to support a public-house. The afternoon proved 
stormy, and the night rainy. 

Mmiday^ \A^h October. CSoudy morning, ‘with con- 
stant raki all day, winch confined me to my tent from 
my intended excursions round Bathurst. The river is 
rising rapidly! 

Tuesday^ 15/ft October. Morning windy and cloudy, 
but the day proved fair. The Macquarie very high, 
and still rising. Left Bathurst at half-past ten o^clock 
for the stock-locajtion'hf a cisalpine settler at King’s 
Plains, twenty-five miles to the south-west, through 
Queen Charlotte^s Valley, and arrived there before sun- 
set;— a beautiful ride through fertile plains (Evans’s), 
or thinly and dwarfly wooded grazing-land, richly 
, watered with creeks and swamps (which horned cattle 
love), emptying tkemsel\{es into the Macquarie River. 
These (®5er the late rains) assumed the appearance of 
rapid streams or boggy land; but the spring grass pro- 
mised all the better, and the water soon drains off the 
undulations of this beautiful country. The waters 
abouiided vvith fine blaqk dficks, two of which formed 
our slipper ; andVe saw a pmr of that species of bittern, 
called by the colonists the native companions (ardea 
antigone), fly elegantly over our heads. 

Procured a cod-fish from a creek of the rivei* Mac- 
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quarie, which we crossed in our way, weighing nineteen 
pounds. This is !ruly a land flowing with milk and 
honey. • 

Here we behold tlie large sleek neat. 

Unto the dewlaps up in meat” 

The settlers'* convict-servants (sj>d^kn\en and sheep 
watchmen) do little but drone about their filthy turf- 
huts, and have as much milk, fish, mutton and flour, as 
they can eat and drink. The stockmen do not see their 
cattle once in six months perhaps ; and the shef)herds 
are proportionally negjigent. The se;J:tler, who would 
live on his own farm, could not fail to thrive in lyjountry 
like this. 

Wed7iesday^ l^th fictober. The day 
Rode completely over this. stock-location. 
cupations (with the exception of a reserve of tepj ^h^ 
on the south side of the river*) are freely accorded by 
the present government of New JSouth Wales to cis- 
alpine settlers, whose grants of land are surcharged by 
the increase of their cattle and sheep, and who^ horne- 
runs are now hemmed in by neighbouring granttfies. 
They consist of a ticket of occupation, at six months’ 
notice to quit, of two miles of pasturage each way frwn 
a centre. This is'a most liberal feature in the admini- 
stration of Sir Thomas Brisbane. In Goyernojj Mac- 
quarie’s time, although the cattle and sheep, to the 
eastward of the mountains, were dying from drought, 
and there were grass and water in abundance across the 
mountains, no settler. was peiinitted to t^ke his cattle 
over the Nepean, or even to cross it him^self on a visit, 
without a written pass from the governorc The follow- 

* Since this was written, the whole of the south side has been reserved. 
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ing order il^n the subject was issued by Major-General 
Macquarie: 

“ Tfhe military guards stationed at the first depot on 
the mountains, will receive full instructions to prevent 
the progress of an^ persons who shall not have obtained 
regular passes»*to vkit the country only. The necessity 
for the establishing and strictly enforcing this regula- 
tion is too Obvious, to every one who will reflect on it, 
to require any explanation here/' 

I haVe reflected, but I cannot see the necessity. If 
the intention of the regulation was to prevent the esca})e 
of con\ 5 jets, ‘tfte Report of the Commissioner of Intpiiry 
into thO colony records only one instance of ^uch an 
attempt, and that was by a party «‘f fifteen, in search 
l)ra supposed Dutch settlement on the west coast, who 
overpowered the guard, and wandered in the ravines 
of the mountains for five days, having nothing to eat 
but, the provisions Ifiey had brought with them, till 
they were taken. Fugitives for the purpose of bush- 
ranging ’would not have crossed the mountains where 
theVe were no settlers to plunder. The fact is, tliat the 
transalpine country was treated by Governor Macquarie 
lilfte a gold or diamond mine, and reserved till govern- 
ment should be^ pleased to use it itself. Some of the 
wild iKrbred cattle or the crown were sent into the 
manger to play the part of dog ; and the consequence 
is, that many have now stayed avi^ay hundreds of miles 
on the Lachlan River and to tlie north of Bathurst, 
and will spoil the improved breeds of the transalpine 
settlers for’ ev<er, just as the two bulls and five cows, 
which strayed away from the Port Jackson camp in 
the year 1788, and were discovered at the Cow Pastures 
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in 1795, have, in the persons of their innutherable wild 
progeny, adulterated flie fine breed of Mr. McArthur. It 
is high time that effectual measures should be taken to 
eradicate these animals from the face of the^ountryf 
Some from the Cow Pastures ^lave br^en caught for the 
government stores; but as they ldSe airtheir flesh in 
taming for the slaughter-house, they had better be shot 
in the woods, and salted down on ihe spot, if that will 
pay the expenses of men and horses to hunt^them. 
They used to be preserved politically, under a notion 
that they ^wuld alwayk be^a resource •against famine; 
but the colony has long got beyond all <fanger<)f tliat 
kind, and they now merely serve to seduce away some and 
debase the breed ot* others of the settlers’ tetter stock* 
and to hold out a temptation to tht many# convicts, who 
have a passion for a bush-ranging life, to commit a 
capital crime by stealing the calves: 

The country which I rode over^o-day is of the same 
description as that of yesterday. Saw hundreds of 
ducks in the streams, black, musk and wood-duc^s ; 
also another pair of native companions; and quails, 
snipes, cockatoos, parrots and parrakeets, without 
number. 

Thursday^ Ylth October, Still settled fine weather. 
Rode to the stock-locations of two more cisalpine Settlers, 
ten miles to the westward, and back. All fine grazing 
country for both cattle and sheep,* but more swampy 
than this station, from the circumstance of the waters 
not being drained by creeks. 

Saw this day the first and only kangaroo. These 
stock-settlementfe are great enemies to this beautiful 
and unique species of game. The stockmen hunt them, 
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and the cattle and sheep supplanf them. In a few 
years, the kangaroo will be as ^ rare as the native 
burghers of this desert city” themselves. So the beaver 
and wild deer of North America are becoming extinct ; 
and thus is man ^ijecessarily advanced from the hunter 
to the pastqral stat^ And these stock-keepers will be 
the best and cheapest explorers of the country. The 
great graziers are obliged each to go beyond the other*; 
so that, in no long time, the land on the banks of the 
Macquarie being chiefly good pasture, it will be cer- 
tainly known whether there is any channel out of the 
shoalJake, in‘ which Mr. Oxley found that river to 

terminate t- 

-a Mr, Cc^'c has already formed a statioti seventy miles to the north of 
Bathurst, and Mr. (i3unmdgkani, the botanical collector for Kew Gardens, 
has discovered and ably laid down a line tract of country, abounding in 
well- watered plains and good>timbered land, still further to the north of that 
settlement, and a, pass, throu^,h a ridge of mountains which stretch east and 
west, to Liverpool Plains, discovered by Mr. Oxley in 1818. Tins lati- 
tudinal divyling range is situated on the other side of a stream, named by 
Mr. Lawson, who laift year failed in his attempt to make Liverpool Plains, the 
Ooulbum, and in many parts tho mountains resemble the Blue Mountain 
ranges. Tl)e pass will be found to the NW. of the Goulburn; and Mr. 
Cu|[mingham has marked trees from his last encampment, twelve miles 
north, tlttough it, to die soutliern large link of the cliain of Liverpool Plains, 
which extend NNW.#forty-fiv^ miles at least, being bounded only by a 
faint blutr horizontal line at that bearing. Thus lias Mr. C’unninghavn 
effected a clear, interesting, well-marked route for the grazier to Liverpool 
Plains from Bathurst, which he estimates at 140 miles tliroughout its course, 
in the discovery of which the spring heads of the C’oal River streams, as 
well as the country above Mr. Howe’s track W. and NAV. have been 
examineiL 

t •GovemmeiK h%s, sauce this was written, formed a small establishment 
of convicts at AA^ellington Valley on the river Macquarie, eighty miles 
beyond Bathurst; but notliing can be expected from ilie incapacity of its 
commandant. 
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Returned by the huts'of a sheep-location, and found 
them deserted by ref^On of a recent plunder on the part 
of the Aative Indians. XKese, and a few accidents more 
serious, will happen till the natives become more do- 
mesticated among the settlers themselves (their servants 
don’t know how to treat them) ; b«it theh* tjieft% are ge- 
nerally confined to a tomahawk or an axe, the temptation 
of possessing which is too irresistible for Black human 
nature. But the aborigines of this new country very 
rarely appear in combined numbers; and are easily 
seared by^uns, horses, or^even English dogs*. 

Ft'iday^ ISth October. Cloudy and "v^indy tjnoriiing, 
but the rain kept off for the day. Returned to Bathurst, 
by a shorter route/ through another of IJVans’s Plaii^,^ 
to the westward of Queen Chajlotte’s^ Valley, The 
first half of this division was highly romantic, the creek 
winding at the base of hills through large, scattered 


* By the latest intelligence from the colony (16th August, 1624) it appears 
tlint the natives of Bathurst have been for more than |wo moniSis in a state 
i>f hostility with the settlers, insomuch that martial law was aboiit to b| pro- 
claimed. Temporary quiet (says ray reverend correspondent) may thus be 
restored ; but in order to establish a permanent peace, a missionary is ne- 
cessary. In this opinion I entirely concur, and earnestly recomraen^ the 
measure to the Church Missionary Society. The natives would ghully 
receive one, and would be flattered by his •constant tiommunion. I do not 
promise that they would be civilized or christianized, but they wouft certainly 
he conciliated and humanized : and, at least, a right understanding w'ould be 
brought about between the savage hunter and the half-sdvage stock-keeper. 

This child but half knows it, and that not at all.” 

It will be to be regretted if the local government adopt violent measures. 
One of my letters attributes the conAiciiccment of diesc; hostilities .to a 
similar mistake on the; part of the new commandant of Batliurst, wlio im- 
prisoneil one of the ^hief savages in irons for a month, for some offence, 
and then turned him loose to his revenge. 


G C 
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piled masses of rock, forming little falls -and strong 
ripples. The second l^alf lay ovfel Evans's clear plain ; 
-"ra fine country^ but not so well i^vatered or so beautiful 
as Queen Charlotte’s Valley. Dined at a large settler’s 
farm^ on the other side of the Macquarie River, near 
Sathui^t* 'JL'here.^s an English air of neatness about 
the homesteads , and paddocks. Some of these were 
matted, with in and stocked with fine- 

woolled sheep, and lambs as big as sheep. 

OctSer. The rain came on to-day, 
and kept me under canvas. 

Sumlqi/f ^th (^ Still rainy and windy. The 

principal chaplain again performed divine service, to a 
cgngregatioilpf about an huhdred people, and preached 
an excellent e^tempqfe sermon. 

Mondap^ Slst October. Cloudy; iviridy and cold, with 
squalls of hail. Departed fi*om Bathurst, on my home- 
ward journey at* nin^ o’clock, a. m, and arrived at Sid- 
mouth Valley in good time (twenty-four miles). The 
hills, which shut this valley in, are really picturescpie in 
their outline and shadows,— lightly wooded to the top, 
showing there like a fringe. This farm is watered by 
a tswampy creek from the Fish River. I returned 
hither by a different and longer route than through 


O’Conr.ell Pliins, namely, * without crossing the Mac- 
quarie R iver, over the Campbell River ( Governor 
Macquarie’s ^ventli encampment). This is a rapid 
stream, running 'to on which 

Lieutenant Lawson, the pijpsent commandant of Batli urst, 
ha’s a farm! The Campbell and Pish Rivers together 
fornj tjie Macqu^®; but (strange to my) the latter is 
scarcely so, large as the Fish River alone. The Camp- 
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bell can never claim to the very considerable* 
magnitude’*’ that Governor Macquarie assigns to it ; but 
a greai quantity of water runs through than all soine- 
whitl^r. Stranger still that it should all en^m a vast 
swamp ! 

Tuesday f October. Fine w^atheif again — clouds 

passing away. Proceeded at nine o’clock, a. 9w., and 
arrived at six,jp. m, at Cox’s River (twenty-three miles) 
— a delightful botanical and picturesque encampment. 
Found the stream pretty full afld rapid, from the late 
rains, as wias aho the* Fish River, which we passed on 
this day. There is a corporal’s party of the ?18th 
regiment stationed here, as well as at Spring Wood. 

IVednesdc^^ ^Sd^Octobet . Clear nighf, whh hea^v^ 
dew, hoar-frosted in the bteautifwji morning. Found a 
♦fifth creeping grevillea here* Rode to a waterfall a 
mile up the river ; but there is no height for the water 
to fall from, and the fresh was not%o great as the hollow 
rocks seemed to indicate it sometimes is. It was late 
before I jiroceeded, and we were obliged to unlade 
the cart in ascending Mount York, so that the sun set 
when we arrived at about the thirty-seventh mile-tree 
from the Nepean (eighteen miles and a half), and tin- 
camped at a place cail^ Ma^sdep’s y alley, from the 
circumstance of that gentleman’s having lost some cattle 
here, as they were being driven over the mountains. 

‘‘ And lojife a fsubatjmce to preserve a name.’* 


I found the grevillea acaliithifolia in tl^e swamjj at 
Blackheath, and also at the watering-place in this vaUey. 
Admired the vibw of Pitt’s Amphitheatre from this side 
of Blackheath^much more than before. The sun was 

G G y 
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declining at the back of it ; and the^ shade softened its 
monotonous harsh bosom stern* rugged nurse”) into 
misty blue or mountain grey. There^ is a bold rocky 
hill for^i^he fore-ground; and Cox's River wai|^ seen 
winding in the ai;ena of ‘the amphitheatre in several 
places. This Vivcr^has been traced into the Nepean 
by the Warragiimba. Altogether the effect of this day's 
journey, on a clear afternoon, was much finer than I 
thought it, when I was outward bound on a sultry day. 
Thomas Moore may Ife of a different opinion, but (fbr 
me) I prefer " eVfening’s best light” to the '*,,wild fresh- 
ness ofinorning.” 

A mild, calm, moonlight evening. 

JThe tplopea speciocissima, xantborrhcea hastile, the 
common bank^a?, and many other Port Jackson plants, 
end exactly at Mount York, the last of the Blue Moun- 
tain Range ; and* there is a visible change in the botany 
and geology from qisd^lpino to transalpine. 

Good water, but little grass at this encampment: but 
there is no grass on the whole road over the mountains, 
whatever Governor Macquaire may say about ** the 
traveller’s assuring himself of good grass at all his en- 
campments” — nothing but rocks, and stones, and trees, 
and flowers : — yes, therje is water enough. The traveller 
must tlfcrefore take corn for his horses with him. 

Thursday^ 24^A October. Last night the wind rose 
ligh and roared among the trees, till I thought some of 
hem would fall upon the tent. Morning cloudy and 
vindy — afternoon calm ajpid close. Set out in good 
ime, and arri^fed at Spring Wood considerably before 
unset (twenty-four miles and a half ). r Made two di- 
ersions from the road : one to Pulpit Hill (by which 
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the old road passed), a hill crowned by a rock, more 
like an elbovz-chair* a cathedra than a rostrum; and* 
the otller along the stream, through the swamp called 
Jamigon’s Valley, to a small cascade below the King’s 
Table-land. The fall was nt)t worth seeing ; — ^a falling 
off even from. Cox’s fall. The wrfter, bfeing small now, 
only slid down a sloping rock ; and even after rains, 
the step is so short that nothing can be made of it. 
The scenery is very barren, and the ground very boggy. 
The most curious thing is the r^d, shealing, cylindrical, 
lioney-conibed nature*of the sandstonfe-rock in tlie cliffs 
above and along the stream. But I am 'since tsid/that 
I did not go far enough to see the chasm or fissure in 
the rock, down the^precipice of which there is^a slend^ci'. 
waterfall of great height (d thousand fe^t, according to 
Governor Macquarie’s notions), which he called Camp- 
bell’s Cataract; and that the whole of the table-land 
next to this chasm appears as if it had undergone a 
violent volcanic eruption; the stones seeni to have 
been once in a state of fusion, are formed into masses, 
and have the appearance of melted sand and iron-stone. 
I found the grevillea acanthifolia in this stream also. 
The King’s Table-land should be called the Mountain- 
pass Ridge* It is the only jpassagq that Messieurs 
Blai^land, Wentworth and Lawson could have effected 
This day was not clear; and though Pitt’s Amphi- 
theatre had the benefit of a mist, yet the fine distant 
view from this elevation of Windsor, Prospect Hill 
and the Colony, was lost in the hazy horizon. 

Spring Wood, which I was too late <n my" out\^ard 
journey to see, appeared to-day a fine forest of tall treeS) 
with some little grass between, after the barren dwarf- 
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treed, underwooded, shrubberries, which I had been 
accustomed on the mountains. The spring runs at the 
foot of a picturesque rocky dingle, about a mile. off. 

• The telopea was how in even finer bloom than on my 
outward journey; and I should not have omitted to 
mention tho ihany ISrge ant-hills of small ants which 
occur on the mountains. They are built of fine clay, 
and, like hay-oocks, are five or six feet high If you 
damage one on your way out, you will find the in- 
dustrious society will have repaired it by your return. 
They are perfect^ different ifronf the iron-stone gravel 
fonnicafe?ries of the large ants of the country on the 
other side of the Nepean. By the way, some of these 
cjgalpine^ants, which make their nGsts under ground, 
frame little round clay lids to their entrances, with which 
they close the holes in wet weather. 

Friday^ %5ili October. The rain came in the night 
with wind. Tock nfy final departure this morning, 
and reached home soon after noon, having travelled 
800 miles in less than three weeks. It now only remains 
for me to express my thorough satisfaction, that this 
fine transalpine country will be the making of the 
coliny of New South Wales, and will give it a decided 
superiority over ,tbat of Van Diemen’s Land. “ The 
general*' description of these heretofore unexplored 
regions (says Governor Macquarie) given by Mr. Evans 
(himself the deputy surveyor of Van Diemen’s Land), 
is, tliat they very far surpass in beauty and fertility of 
soil any that he has seen in New South Wales or Van 

* My friend Mr. Swainson, who is master of . almost every branch of 
natural history, informs me that this is doubtless a new species of termes, 
and that the white ants of Africa build their nests precisely in tlic same way . 
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Diemen's Land.” If they had not been discovered, 
grazing, from whicfi flone the state can derive an ex- 
port, mwst have come to»a stop. Here is an opening 
for English emigrants for centuries; and I have not 
a doubt that, in spite of the^want of navigabK? rivers) 
New Holland will be a second America. True the 
mountain road is very difficult, but the track to 
Bathurst, to the southward, by way of the cow-pas- 
tures, is mucli longer, and in many parts (I am told) as 
bad. Mr. Cox’s original road,, across the moiintain- 
ridge, has been already greatly im]^roved in many 
places by Mr. Lawson ; an& a man, who Jiias been Ipng 
the overseer of the road-gang at Cox’s Pass, anfl whose 
name ought to be ijicntioned (George Pajmer), offers 
to avoid that pass, and savp ten miles, with the twelrfe 
months labour of forty convicts. It is also said, that a 
shorter road has been projected from Richmond * ; 

* Since this was written, • Archibald jfell, jifn. of Richmond Hill, 
iias, after one unsuccessful attempt, effected a passage from that part of the 
country to Cox*s River, which as the pass across the fnountains trends so 
mneh to the nortliward, will not only be the readiest route from the IJatkes- 
bury and Hunter’s River, but will be as near from Paramatta, as the old 
road over the mountains by way of Emu ford, and: infinitely less difficult and 
sterile. Mr. Bell is entitled to the sole merit of this dfecoveiy, and the 
lias since l)een surveyed hy a genjjcman from the surveyor general’s ofiKe. 
Mr. Bell travelled W, from Richmond, about 14 miles to P^!ture Hill, 
and thence due W. to Tomah, which is a round hill, seen on the right from 
the Burnt Weatlier-hoarded Hut on the Bwhurst road. On going W. abbut 
half-way up this mountain, he tumed to the S. and after proceeding : about 
a mile in that direction, found an excellent passage down it. He then pro- 
ceeded round the side of an opposite hill, about a mile and a half in a W. 
S. W. direction, and then bore W. for |be remainder of thti^day, and N. W. 
the next day, till he reached Cox’s Rivet. He found no rocky ground till 
after leaving Toinalf^ and the whole distance of it did not then exceed eight 
or nine miles. The greatest difficulty he had In contend with Fas^ llu; 
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and, after all, if the sheep be brought to be washed 
and shorn at Coxa’s River, and a canal of twenty miles be 
cut from Emu ford to the head of the Faramafta river, 
there will be only 56 miles of land-carriage, which the 
wool will* well repay; am\j in the 9 pinion of some well- 
informed colcviists, ^uch a junction-canal would drain 
off any future flood in the Hawkesbury and Nepean 
rivers. It «is fervently to be hoped that the present 
local government will feel the real value of this new 
country , and the public importance of improving every 
access to it. 

If this ma1;ter were put into the hands of the sur- 

*'xr. 

veyor-general, and two or three commissioners, of whom 
Mr. Lawson, should of course be ^ne, the expense to 
tTfb crow\i of the labour required from convicts might 
be greatly lightened*; and individual subscription, or 
toll, would be cheerfully contributed to so good and 
great a public work. J,t is quite clear, from his sliutting 
it up, that Governor Macquarie never saw this country 
in its proper light, but was only vain of the sound of 
it, as connected in all possible changes, with every 
branch of his name. From the physical science and 

thick brush in die first part of his way t<v Tomah, so much so, that in one 
place he was forced to*cut his way through three miles. He left a good 
track all die way he went, and was never obliged to unlade lii.s baggage- 
horses. The whole of Mount Tomah is covered with asli and sassafras 
trees, of a prodigious size. It is only after leaving Tomah that the coun- 
try assumes, for five miles, the appearance of the Bathurst road in point of 
grass; but even for that space, the feed is better than near the Weather- 
boarded Hut on that road. After ^at distance, excellent grass continues 
with little variation for the rest of die way; and there is plenty of water tlio 
whole way. The distance of this route from RichiiiC'/id to Cox’s River 
may be e^stimated at about 36 miles. 
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political economy of flie present local government, 
better things are esipected. If free emigration is to h% 
encoufaged hither, at Bathurst the settler may imme- 
diately live upon the fat of the land, and in time export 
his fine wool. Bu^ then tha wool of New Sdtfth Wales 
must, upon its importation into England, be exempted 
from the duty, on foreign wool^. The policy of this 
exemption^ is, at least, as old as Bacoi?, who in his 
Essay Upon Colonization, says, Let there be freedom 
from custom, till the plantatiombe of strength*, and not 
only free^lom from custom, but freedom to carry their 
commodities where they may make the* best of them.’’’ 
If Great Britain wishes her colonies to consume her 
manufactures, slv2 must not drive tliem, by heavy 
duties on the export of Aheir raw material? to mdlniT- 
facture for themselves. 

If convicts are still to be transported hither, the only 
chance of their reformation coi^sists^in scattering them 
wddely over the country, and giving them pastoral 
habits. Convict transportation is but a bad system of 
colonization; and Governor Macquarie, by hif pre- 
ference of the convict to the free, made it worse for the 
plantation, and totally inoperative as the penaky of 
felony, or the penitentiary of vice. ‘‘ It is a shameful 
and unblessed thing (says tfie wise man jug: quoted) 
to take the scum of people, and wicked condemned 
men, to be the people with whom you plant ; and not 
only so, but it spoileth the plantation ; for they will 


* Since this was written, tlic dut^ on Australiam wodl has been reduced 
ihr ten years to one penny per lb. by statute of 3 (ieo. c. 1)6, s. 6. but 
as other foreign wool has been since put on a level with it, tiic urgunient is 
Mill good for the^abrogation of this penny. 
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ever live like rogues, and not fell to work, but be lazy 
and do mischief, and spend victuals, and be quickly 
weary, and then certify over tb their country, ’‘to the 
discredit of the plantation.’’ The evils and expense of 
the transfbrtation-system would certainly be lessened, 
by placing the eonvicjs more in the service of farming 
and grazing settlers, out of the.reach of the temptations 
and evil communications of great towns, the establish- 
ment of which was too much the policy of the late 
governoi. The solitarjf life of a shepherd, or a stock- 
man, would gradually soften the heart of^the most 
hardened corfVict ; but instead of this, Governor Mac- 
quarie’s system was to keep them congregated in bar- 
racks, and employed at a ration of a^pound and a half 
of meat, aftd the same quantity of flour, per diem, upon 
showy public buildings, many, of them works of mere 
supererogation. Of wretches possessed of no better 
means of reformation Jhan these, it could not be ex- 
pected that industrious colonists should ever be made. 
When thdir period of transportation expired, or was 
remilXed by favour, they would, therefore, take their 
grant of land, and allowances for settling, and sell them 
the jiext hour for spirits. It is true that this was 
abuse, but it was an abuse inseparable from siicli bad 
policy ; a^d, perhaps, the best criterion for estimating 
policy is to say that that is good which is open to few, 
and that bad which is exposed to many, abuses. If 
government will encourage a better system of coloniza- 
tion, New Holland will soon be a happy and thriving 
province ; for, with such a climate and soil, and so many 
Englishmen as it contains already, thrivii^g and happy 
it will be sooner or later. Eventually, no doubt, from 
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its distance from the parent country, and its extent in 
itself, it will be an independent state; and the same* 
mountsfins, which now obstruct the passage of the colo- 
nists, will be an impenetrable barrier to a foreign foe, 
should such an one, ever caitf an envious eycffipon the 
colony of New South Wales. Of a parent foe^^ after 
the warning of America, I will not suffer myself to con- 
template possibility; and I am sincere and san- 
guine in my hopes, that the enlightened eye of that 
parent will see the public policy of encouraging free 
emigration to the fina country beyond the Blue Moun- 
tains of New South Wales. 

It may give weight to the above observations to add, 
that the writer of ihis journal has himself no intention 
of occupying land or settling in that counfry, and is 
possessed of no more sh|ep than a pastoral poet. Non 
hie colonus domicilium habeo ; sed, topiarii in morem, 
hinc inde florem vellico, ut cani|f Nilpm lambens. 
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CHAPTER III 

JOURNAL OF’ AN EXctRSION TO THE FIVE ISLANDS AND 
SHOAL HAV^EN, ON THE COAST OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Saturday^ October \Stliy 1823. — Rode from the 
neighbourhood of Liverpool, through the district of 
Airds (in whiqh a^e the small cllurch and dourt-room 
of Campbell Town), to Appin, to breakfast ; and thence 
to Illawarra, or the Five Islands, to dinner, a distance 
pf sixty ipiles south of Port Jackson. The range of 
the Blue Mountains, rvhich divides the east coast from 
the western interior of New Sbuth Wales, terminating 
with the cliffs of the Five Island coast and Shoal 
Haven, the road from* Appin presents the same rocky, 
sterile country, as the Blue Mountain pass, and the 
same^ flora, with the additions of the doryanthes ex- 
celsa, or gigantic lily, and the crinum australc : on the 
Five Island beach is also found granite, as at Cox's 
River. Passed the source of the Nepean River, forming 
a small cataract, «under which the stream hides itself 
in a pietdresque glen ; and, indeed, it afterwards finds 
a subterraneous passage through the sandy rocks to 
the Cow Pastures. The descent from this range of 
mountains to the sea-shore is very precipitous, grand, 
and even tropically luxuriant in point of vegetation. 
Here may be sedn, for the orst time in this colony, the 
cabbage palm (corypha australis) towerhig above all 
the trees of the forest, to the height sometimes of 
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100 feet, with its bunches of leaves only at the top, 
flabelliform, peltate, I'ound, and fan-like. These trces^ 
once ateo characterized* the neighbourhood of Port 
Jackson; but they have long been exhausted, the spungy 
trunks having beerj used fgr splitting into* hut-logs, 
and the large leaves for thatch ; for thys simply were 
even the officers of the first fleet, 1;he Romuluses of the 
colony, Io4^ed. The absence of these treses has taken 
away much from the tropical character of Sydney, 
which can only be restored by^the garden-ci^Jtivation 
of them, together with the banana and the New Zealand 
bamboo, for the climate is not hot ^ft«ugh for. the 
cocoa-nut. The jungle sides of this Illawarfa Moun- 
tain were also enriyhed with the arborescent fern (also- 
phila australis), the trunk of which, not growing so tall* 
as the palm, lifted none of the beadty of its large 
feathery leaves out of the reach of our sight. 

These rave productions of the vegetable kingdom 
are, in all other countries, strictly tropical ; and these 
‘‘ weeds of glorious feature” have no business beyond 
the latitude of 23 from the equator, and yet •here 
they are in 34i®. But this is New Holland, where it 
is summer with us when it is winter in Europe,^ and 
vice verm; where the barometer rises before bad w^a* 
ther, and falls before good ; wliere tlie north the hot 
wind, and the south the cold ; where the humblest 
house is fitted up with cedar (cedrela toona, according 
to Mr. Brown) ; where the fields are fenced with ma- 
hogany (eucalyptus robusta), and myrtle trees (myr- 
tacem) are burnt for fire-wyod ; where tlie swans are 
black and thf eagles white ; where the kangaroo, an 
animal between the squirrel and the deer, has five daws 
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on its fore-paws, and three talons on its hind-legs, like 
•a bird, and yet hops on its tail ; where the mole (orni- 
thorhynchus paradoxus) lays V?ggs, and has a duck’s 
bill ; where there is a bird (meliphaga) with a broom 
in its mouth instead of a tongue ; w.here there is a fish, 
one-half belonging to the genus raia, and the other to 
that of squalus ; where the pears are made of wood 
(xylomelum pyriforme), with the stalk at tl>j broader 
end ; and where the cherry (exocarpus cupressifonnis) 
grows with the stone or the outside. 

At the foot of this range ojT mountains is scattered 
the red pedaf Vee, of which the colonists make their 
furniture, and with which they fit up the insides of their 
houses. It is* a genus of cedrelea?, allied to flinclersla, 
according^to Mr. Cunningham. The procuring of this 
titnher occupies many sawyers and boatmen fiom Port 
Jackson. The cedar planks, as they are formed by 
sawyers at the p^:? arf carried on men’s backs up to 
the mountain summit, whence carts (approaching l)y a 
narrow road cut •through the forest on tlie ridge) convey 
the planks to all parts of the colony, or they are carted 
to the shores of Illawarra, and navigated to Port Jackson 
in laj'ge open boats. The government has not (by rea- 
son of its ample supply from Hunter’s River and Port 
Macquarie) secured any portion of these cedar grounds 
to itself, simply compelling each person to take out a 
permit from the colonial secretary’s office, which must 
specify the number of feet of timber required, and witli- 
ou^ which protection, the horse and cart, or boat, and 
the cedar, are liable to seizure by any constable. In a 
new run in the wild forest, the sawyers haye to perform 
the preparatory labour of clearing their patli, and a fall 
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for the trees, which would otherwise be prevented from 
reaching the grouAc^ by amazingly strong vines (scian-, 
dent oi" volubilous plants). They then pit the stein, 
cut into short cylinders of from eight to twelve leet in 
length, and saw them into plonks of one or <Vo inches 
thick. For these they receive of the cartmen 22s. for 
every 100 feet, from which sum is to be deducted 6s. 
per 100,]pi^d to the carrier from the pit*to the cart, 
leaving 16^. to be divided between the pair of sawyers. 
The cartmen, after carrying w average load of oOO 
feet in thp plank uj\wards of 60 m^Jes to Paramatta, 
over a road, in part very rocky and diificult^ obtain 
45s. or 50^. per 100 feet, from builders, carpenters, &c. 
It is to be regret^d, that so few of tha timbers that 
grow on this mountain m’o known. Excepting thd 
red cedar, the wild apple (achras australis), the plum 
(cargillia australis), the sassafras (cryptocarya glauces- 
cens), the rosewood, so called frpm its scent, not colour 
(a genus of meliacese^), and the turpentine tree (tristania 
albicans), the wood-cutters had no names for* the many 
trees of gigantic growth which cover this mountain. 

lllawarra is a fine district of good grazing, and some 
excellent arable, land, close to the sea-shoic ; insomuch 
that, though distant and difficult from Sydney by land, 
it was settled in Governor Macquarie’s time^when he 
refused to let anybody go on the other side of the Ne- 
pean. As a marine situation, it is very beautiful. The 
Five Islands show like one large and two small onejs, 
and look picturesque seaward, while the back ground 
presents a line of hills, arjong whicl\ the Hat Hill of 
Captain Cook and Mount Molle are conspicuous. 

Qua're, trichilia glandujosa ? 
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Sunday^ 19/A October. — Rested, or only walked over 
the miles of Illawarra farm, tlig 'property of David 
Allan, Esq. late commissary-gfjneral of the cok ny, who 
had the merit of setting the example of settling the 
Five Island district. The creek ravines still presented 

tt 

a tropical luxuriance of vegetation — palms, ferns, and 
vines, or parasitical tiVes, the last festooning and twining 
their branches in all directions, and greatl^'’^ relieving 
the tall leafless monotony of the gum-trees. Epiden- 
dra alsp built their n^ests among them, the asplenium 
nidus, the acrostichum alcicorne, and the dendro- 
bium aemulujTi.^ There is alSo a large-leaved tree, the 
slightesV touch of which brings away hairs like cow- 
hage : it is an undescribed species of urtica. 

Mmiday^ ^Oth October. Rqde to Shoal Haven, thirty- 
six miles still further Vo the south, six or seven of which 
were through a mass of vegetation, requiring pioneers 
to penetrate it. The vines or lianas wreathed the trees, 
like the boa constrictor, and festooned the way, as if 
they were placed for one of Astley‘’s equestrians to leap 
fronj the horse over them, or hung dangling like the 
ropes in a belfry. The valley reminded me of Hum- 
hoist’s descriptions of South American vegetation. The 
ground was unequal, to boot ; so that travelling through 
the jungle was esCtremelj difhcult and fatiguing. Here 
we first saw the seaforthia elegans, a palm equal in size 
to the cabbage-tree, with pinnate, ferny, or cocoa-nut 
leaves, from whose broad membranous leaf-stalks, or 
the spathae of the flowers, the natives make their v'later- 
buckets, simply by tying up each end, like their bark 
canoes; in the same manner the dairy farmers make 
milk-pails and cream-pans; and of the leaves they 
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make hats and thatch *the Icedar, both white and red ; 
and another smafl^ fern-leaved palm-tree, yet un-i 
described, of great beaiity, its trunk more ligneous, and 
its leaves more palmy than the common arborescent 
ferni Our way through thp dark dingle cfoSsed the 
same fresli-wat.er creek fifteen times. The crinum here 
re-appeared, together with a lar^e arum. 

In the^rst part of our journey this day, we crossed 
the shallow entrance from the sea of Illawarra Lake, a 
large opening a little to the soujih of the Tom Xhumlfs 
lagoon of ^Captain Fljnders. The lake was illustrated 
by natives in their canoes, looking very characteristic 
and beautiful, now that the progress of English civiliza- 
tion has disarmed jthis part of the coast of those savage 
dangers with wdiich it thrQatened Captain Flinders and* 
Mr. Bass, when they wex*e here* in life Tom Thumb 
open boat. The view was so picturesque — the lake, 
the hills, and the Indians, “ the spirit of them all,’’ — as 
to deserve a painter. Our route admitted of two or 
three long gallops along the sands, whi(;h afforded great 
reliefs to the tedium of the forest-paths and the faiigue 
of the jungle. Although we set out almost at sun-rise, 
yet it was nearly sun-set before we arrived at filioal 
Haven, where Mr. Alexander Bferry has taken his grant 
of land on either side of the Shoal H?iyen river. This 
is the gentleman who first learnt at New Zealand the 
fate of the ship Boyd, which was cut oiTby the savages 
in the year 1 809, and who brought away the very few 
survivors of that massacre*. He has, since his final 
settling in this colony, explored the^ geology of this 
coast with great ardour, from Port Stephens to Jervis’s 

* Constable's Edinbiirf^h Magazine, vol. ii. j), 40,‘b 
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Bay, and read before the Philosophical Society of the 
eolony an excellent paper upon th^ ifobject. 

Tuesday, Slst October. Ascended with Mr/ Berry 
the mountain called by the natives Coolingatta, under 
wiich h€ ‘is building his |;iouse. From this consider- 
able, but well-grassed eminence, we saw, as in a map, 
the sea, the river, anil the coast, from Cape George, 
which is the couth head of Jervis's Bay, to j^'ick Head 
or Point Bass of Captain FJinders, a fine point of grazing 
land (sovie of it naturally clear), which we had passed 
in our way the day before, inducting Bowen Island 61f 
the hay, Crook .Haven (the Sfioal Haven of the charts) 
and Shoal Haven River. The mist prevented us from 
seeing the Pigeon-house Hill of Qaptain Cook, still 
further to lihe southward. The entrance of Shoal Haven 
River from the sea is dangerous even for boats, and that 
of Crook Haven, three miles to tlie southward, or the 
real Shoal Haven of Flinders, is not very safe. One of 
the arms of Shoal Haven is separated from Shoal Haven 
River by •an isthmus not a hundred and fifty yards 
broai ; and across this Mr. Berry has cut a canal, 
being the first canal in Australia. “ The land at the 
back of Shoal Haven (says he), and south of the river, 
is low and swampy, so as in some places to be incapable 
of producing trees. Thefe is, however, a more elevated 
border along the immediate bank of the river and 
this he has cultivated. He has been up the river more 
than twenty miles, when he was stopped by a long 
rapid. At this place the river was about a hundred 
and fifty yards widej and was flowing perhaps double 
that distance over small water-worn stones, which it 
hardly covered. The tide flows thus far, which may 
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be considered the termination of the inland navigation. 
So much for Shoal ]^aven River. Although I am afraid 
that these grants of land will hardly ever repay Messrs. 
Berry and Wollstonecraft for their out-lay upon them, 
yet whoever extends the setjtling of New ScAifli Wales 
further than any body his gone before^ him is a bene- 
fector to the colony. 1 am afraid^ in this case, that man 
has taken, possession before Nature has done her work 
Immense swamps and lagoons have only been just left 
Sy the sea, and the forestland is yet indifferent for 
grazing; but, thougli the cedar gi;ounds end before 
Shoal Haven, the sea is open for any exportable, pro- 
duce that can be raised on patches of alluvnil soil, on 
the alternate projecting points of the river; and Mr. 
Berry need not be alarmed lest any occupafion of the* 
immediate back country should sfnit in*his cattle- run. 

Returned to Illawarra this day, though very rainy 
and stormy. Overtook some n^tives^ the women (as is 
usual among all savages) carrying the children and 
baggage, and the men nothing but a spear And a fire- 
brand. The men led our horses through the difficifliies, 
while we dismounted, aijd both men and women kept 
up with our horses a whole stage, upon the promi«e of 
sharing our luncheon at the end of it. 

Wednesday, 9^%d Octoircr, Rested fliis rnoijiing, and 
in the evening went to see the natives fisli by torch- 
light. Tliey make torches of bundles of bark, beaten 
and tied up, and with the light of these scare the bream 
into motion that lie among the rocky shallows, when 
they either spear them with the fiz-gig, or drag tjiem 
from under their hiding-places with the hand, bite their 
heads, and throw them high and dry on the shore. The 

II H ^ 
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sight is very novel and picturesque — the torch being 
flashed in one hand and the spear j'o'ised in the other — 
though there were but few natives here at this time, 
the majority being absent feasting upon a whale which 
cliance Lad thrown upon ^ the coast. The Indians^ 
however, by nQjneans attribi^e this to chance, but to 
the kind providence of the spirits of their fathers, whom 
they believe to be transformed into porpoises dolphins) 
after death, like Bacchus’s pirates in Homer, and who, 
in that shape, drive th^ whales on shore. With this 
view, the natives obsecrate the porpoises by songs, when 
they jsee tHfem» tolling. I found also that the aborigines 
of New Holland were strictly divided into two classes, 
the hunters and the fishers ; and'that they did not dare 
to encroach upon each other’^ mode of gaining a liveli- 
hood. Red Point of* Captain Cook was the scene of 
our torch-fishing. Much of the rock was flat, and 
veined in squares, as if it had been paved, seemingly 
the effect of iron and fusion. Captain Flinders says, 
the cause of its.being named Red Point escaped his 
and Mr. Bass’s notice, but it M^as plain to us that the 
iron gave it a reddish appearance. 

Thursday ^ 2M October. Returned to the neighbour- 
hood of Liverpool this day, though very showery. The 
ascent of the Illalwarra Mountain >vas very steep and 
difficult, . the worse for the rain that had fallen. We 
were obliged to climb dismounted. The hill appeared 
to me worse than the pass up Mount York on the 
Bathurst road ; but the route that avoids it is not 
preferred. 

So much for the country of Camden, which contains 
the celebrated Cow Pastures of Ncm^ South Wales, and 
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is full of excellent grazing land, at the back of the 
mountain ridge, and well watered, wliich Governfn* 
Macqifarie’s good agricultural districts of Appin and 
Ajrds are certainly not. The country at the back, of 
that is called by Mr. Ber^ i‘the verdant, well-watered, 
and very desirable pastoral district of Argyleshire.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

XAIUIATIVE.OF A VOYAGE FROM NEW SOtTTH WALES. 

I embarked for k^ngland on the 4th of^J^hruary, 
1824, and sailed from the heads of Port Jackson with 
a south-eSst wind, which continued more or less foul 
till the evening of the 12th, wjien it came round to the 
north-^\^est. 

f. 

On the two following days we saw flying-fish, though 
our latitude orf the last of them was 22', which is a 
higher southern parallel ihaif this tropical animal was 
perhaps ever seen in before. We had the wind now from 
the southward, and next from the westward, as it pre- 
vails in these latitudes this season, and as we wished 
it to be for the purpose of making an eastern passage 
home round Capd Horn, But the wind being right aft, 
with £? heavy sea, caused a great rolling of the ship. 

On the 18th Captain Cook’si Strait betw een the two 
islands of New Zealand was in sight, and we passed 
Cape Farewell in the course of the day, and were at 
night off the Brothers. It was calm in the night, and 
the strait being so narrow that we could see the land 
on both sides, the sea was smooth and the ship steady in 
the day. The land we saw consisted of barren hills or 
sand. We ob>served no signs of inhabitancy. These 
arc not tlie fertile parts of ^ew Zealand. The moun- 
tains were even topt with sand, which we^ at first took 
for snow. 
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The next day Entry Island was in sight, and wc 
passed through tft(^ strait ; and on the following 
we left'Ncw Zealand oi|t of sight. Having cleared the 
land, the sea ran high, and the ship’s rolling became 
heavy again. 

On the ^21 st we crossed the longitude of 180^, and 
entered the western hemispherife, as it may strictly be 
called, tfepugh the maps do not divide till 20^ more ; 
but having^Uved more than seven years in the eastern 
hemisi)here, one is anxious to 4>restal a change. 

On the^25th albatjosSes were numerous, and on the 
.^Gth stormy petrels. C)n the ^8th wfe#saw eight of 
the former swimming, which they seldom do, and on 
the ^9th the lattej were in great variety.^ 

From this time to the JlTth March the w^eathcr was 
generally wet and windy, and *the vessel being very 
deeply laden and uneasy, shipped the salt water almost 
constantly ; so that we were imprisoned in our cabins, 
which were necessarily darkened. I'his was the worst 
of doubling Cape Horn; for on the S^th of March, the 
day on wdiich w^e actually passed the longitude tof it, 
and left the Pacific for the Atlantic ocean, the weather 
was fine, and the ship steady; and the next day tl^e sea 
was calm and the sky beautiful, with Staten Island in 
sight twelve leagues to the ilorth, Moking even green. 
So was it fine w^cather for the three following days, but 
on the last of these the wind came foul. 

On the day we doubled Cape Horn, wc met a ship 
about five miles off : the thermometer at this time stood 
at 44^, being the lowest fall on the voyage. 

On the 25th came heav^ rain with a squally night, 
and the sea beimx afjainst the wind caused a great roll- 
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ing and pitching of tho ship. 8*0 the deck was generally 
>vet and our cabin dark again till ifilt 4th day of April, 
when the dead lights were renvived for good ; Und the 
worst of our passage was over. 

'This Vvtek we made t\vo Thursdays — in order to 
accommodate quv reckoning to that of this hemisphere, 
having gained a I'evolAtion of the- earth, by going hack 
to the sun round the world — two first day ^/if April ; 
so that this being leap-year, I shall have lived 367 days 
in one yqar, a thing wi:ych few people can understand, 
and still fewer say. If the Emperor Titus had been up 
to tlijs, he migljt have indemnified himself for his cele- 
brated losS. 

On the 5th, day of April, the thermometer stood at 
75*^, beingta change of SO-" a lortnight. 

On the 12th ‘‘we wfere so fortunate ns to meet his 
Majesty's ship Tamar, Captain Bremer, bound j'rom 
England to New South Wales : this was the only vessel 
wo visited during *the whole passage, w e being bound 
from NewtSouth, Wales to England, and a man of war 
not leaving sailed from England to New Soiitli W ales 
for twenty years before. An old acquaintance of mine, 
an ogSeer of tlie ship, boarded us, and gave us a few 
newspapers of January and February last, which we 
should not have Vieen in* New Soiith Wales for three 
months more. Here be fruits ! first profits of the 
voyage home ! 

The Tamar was. bound to New South Wales on 
secret service ; but on my arrival in England, I found 
the secret very well known to be^thc intended establish- 
merit of a commercial factc/ry at Port Essington, a dis- 
covery of Captain King of His Majesty's surveying 
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service, on the north coast of Australia* The treaty 
with Holland havhig shut us out of all the islands 
the Indian Archipelago^ into which British goods are 
not admitted by the Dutch without payment of a very 
high duty, our governmenjt has, by assisting in the 
formation of this factory, anticipated arjy foreign occu- 
pancy of this part of the Australian coast/ from whence 
the Malays, who visit it every year from* Macassar to 
fisli for trepang for the China market,. may be supplit d 
with our manufactured goods^ It is hoped^that the 
Malays will soon induce* Chinese emigrants to settle at 
Port Essington, and keep up this trade in JBritish goods. 
The port lies very handy, not only for the*Moliiccas, 
but for the Caroline and Philippine Islp,nds, and even 
for China. 

On the same day on which w’e met the Tamar, we 
crossed the tropic of Capricorn; and I saw the Great 
Bear again for the first time for more than seven years : 

The nortliern team, 

And jrreat Orion’s more refulgent bci»n. 

To whifch around the axle of the sky 
The Bear revolving points bis golden eye, 

M^io shines exalt^ on th’ ethereal plain, 

Nor bathes his blazing forehead in tlie main. 

On the 15th we met a brief ten mfles off', and on the 
17th another standing to the ^outh-west. These wen" 
proofs of our drawing towards the coast of Brazil ; and 
on the SOth the land was in sight, the city of St. Sal- 
vador in the Brazilian province of Bahia, latitude 
59s longitude 28', according to one i;/eckoning j 
21', according to another. ' Two ships were in sight, 
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also standing for the harbour of Bahia ; and In the 
afternoon we came to anchor there. 

* f. 

We found Bahia in the possession of the Brazilians, 
and the Portuguese cither Expelled or hiding them- 
sehes. Brazilians of the coast are not such finely 

made men as the negroes of this province, wlio are ce- 
lebrated for the beauty of their figures ; but the South 
Americans, ni>twitlistanding the diminutiveneswi: of their 
forms, wilLbe a great people, — 

A little bod/ with a mighty heart.” 

The very childten in the streets are singing Liherty. 

The imperial flag was hoisted on the fort, and flying 
on the ships of war. I wish they hac] chosen a prettier 
mixture of colours. They are light green and yellow, 
with an unmeaning coat of arms. 

I went on shore this evening, and called, as is the 
etiquette, upon the BrWsh consul, who lives at Vittoria, 
in the upper or new town, on Cape St. Antonio, on 
which is another, fort. This is almost entirely an En- 
glish i-settlement, and delightfully situated, with lanes, 
at least clean, if not trim, and gardens, or rather shrub- 
berieg, to each house, down tp the sea. The mango, 
and other tropical trees, struck me with their rich leafi- 
ness, after the barrenness and dryness of Australian 
foliage. I found the white cedar, the melia azedarach, 
or common bead-tree of India, growing here, as well as 
at New South Wales ; and I particularly admired the 
splendoui; of that species of acacia, called poinciana 
niileherrima, or the Barhadoes flower-fence. 

The lower town of Bahia$ in which the English mer- 
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chants have only comptlng-honses, is very close and 
disgusting, rather Ti*4)m filth and the manners of the, 
Portiigiifese, than from tli^ mode of building; for narrow 
streets ensure shade, and declivity of ground commands 
the sea-breeze cvei;y where *by its nature, iftid would 
command cleanliness with a very little aut There are 
many British merchants and shojf-keepers settled here, 
corresponding principally with Liverpool.* They are, 
as they are ^hover the world, the wealthiest and most 
respectable people in the place^^ and in favoiu; with all 
parties, royalists, imperialists, and republicans. 

The next afternoon, I went on shore* till niy*ship 
should sail, to enjoy the hospitality of my countrymen 
at Vittoria; for I Ijad no other claim to it than that of 
common country, but that»was enough. Mrsf Graham,* 
in her late V oyage to Brazil, repays tfie hospitality of 
the English at Bahia, by saying that society is at a 
low, very low scale here among j:he English,” and that 
the ladies arc quite of the second rate even of colonial 
gentility.” Now, though there are about twenty En- 
glish merchants here, there are but six married Er^lish 
ladies, and one single qne ; and w^hen Mrs. Graham 
was here, there was, in exchange for one of theso^thc 
consul’s daughter, whom this genteel authoress has the 
indelicacy to name at full length. It does n4)t appear 

that Mrs. Graham meant to include Miss P in her 

criticism, but the number of six is too small to scatter 
censure harmless among; and one of those six must 

have been Miss P ’s married sister, whom Mrs. 

Graham also mentions. I can only say that I hadilwu 
good fortune^ to be either Inorc giateful or less fasti- 
dioiv’s. But I should have thought that a v( ry small 
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share of gratitude, and a very fconsidetahle one of fasti- 

/liousness, might still have left th^ guest of M rs. J 

entirely i^atisfied of her unaflfected good-breeding, and 
of the perfect politeness of such of her few country- 
women 'a5 I had the pleasure of ;meeting under her 
roof. 

At our consul’s houfc I saw an Indian of the Botocudi 
(from the interior of the country) who had been to 
Vienna to see the world, and was staying at the con- 
sulate, or his way backtto his own tribe. He had a large, 
round, cake-shaped piece of wood, inserted, in a loiig 
slit in his undei’ lip, something like the natives of the 
Port des * Franc^ois on the northwest coast of North 
America, figured in the Atlas to La Perouse’s Voyage ; 
‘and a similar piece in a slit dn each ear, I have since 
learnt that there was a Botocudi with his wife and child 
exhibited in London in the year 182^2. 

The weather favoured our little r el ache ; and our 
ship completed her watering on the Sf3d of April, I 
had therefore no time to visit the interior of the country, 
to wleich, indeed, there are no good roads ; but 1 peram- 
bulated tire city of Bahia witl\ great diligence, both in 
cadef?as, and on horseback. The streets arc too steep 
for carriages, although the hill on which the town is 
built is nj)t 600 feet liigli (as the books say), but a little 
more than ^00, teste Captain Sabine. The caderas, or 
curtained chairs, which are used asi^uch by gentlemen 
as by ladies, are carried obliquely, with only one pole, 
from the top of the chair, on the shoulder of each of 
twro pegroes, so |hat each may see his way before him, 
and the sitter enjoy the thorough breeze and see before 
him too, if he chooses to open the curtains. 
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As it was the season *of the carnival, and this city 
was once the eccle»iastical metropolis of Brazil, we ex- 
pected io witness the masquerading holydays of the 
Homan Catholic religion. But the revolution had left 
priests at a heavy discount. We found the ^aint-cul)- 
boards in the streets shut up ; and the carnival was for- 
bidden by the governor, for fear ^f political riot. 

On Sunday the 26th, I visited the pub^c garden in 
the fort of 9^ Peter, presenting a fine terrace to the 
sea. I found the garden neglected, probably in conse- 
quence of the late siege of Bahia by the Brazilians. 

The remains of an earthwork, thrown* ,up by j:hcir 

'* # 

troops, are in the neighbouring square. I dbpied the 
following inscription from an obelisk ip the garden, 
commemorative of the Pjrince Regent of PortugaVs* 
first landing here, on the emigratlbn of the royal family 
from the motlier country. I wonder the Brazilians 
have not pulled it down. 

.Toanni 

Priorc Reg. P. F, P, P. 
liuc primum appiilso 
xi. cal. Februar. 

A. D. MI>CCCVIll. 

Balflac Senatiis 
Monumeniiini 
posuit 
Mocccxr. 

In the afternoon, I re-embarked, refreshed with 
oranges and limes (though they kept not long), and 
pleased with Bahia, although I did not find it so mu- 
sical and romantic as Rio de Janeiro. To be sure, the 
Portuguese were either away or shut up; and the un- 
dolcnt guitar was silenced by the trumpet of freedom. 
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There is a large opera-house here, and there was to be 
a performance that night ; but ouv countrymen did not 
speak highly of Brazilian taste, or of the ripbncss of 
the revolutionists for elegant amusement. 

The cliliiate of Bahia is,, not oppressive to a visitor ; 
but it must be, tiresome to a resident to have the tbWTA* 
mometer all the year* round from 75*" to 85". Wintei^ 
rains induce 'the lower degree, and the higher is^^<vaya 
relieved by a sea-breeze. 

The (V'anges of Baliin are particularly fine, When 
the king of Portugal lived at^Ilio, de Jarieirq he would 
eat MO pther.'^ They are seedless in the main core. 
The seeds are in a little perfect sub-orange at the top 
of the other, which gives the fruit somewhat of a pear- 
shape, with the seed-chamber divisions indicated in tlie 
rind of this little top-orange. The ant is the great 
enemy of this fruit-tree. Its armies will strip an orange- 
tree in a night — 

Shake down its mellow liani^ings, nay its leaves, 

‘ And leave it bare to weather. 

I ^w some of these little animals walking away with 
large bits of leaves. No rem<?(ly of girthing the trunk 
witli^any thing, however poisonous or oflensive, has y(‘t 
been discovered. They surmount all difliculties. Fire 
at night y; the only thing that drives them away for a 
time. 

The only manufactory at Bahia, except that of lea- 
ther, is of red pottery. The various water-vessels are 
peculiarly adapted to this warm climate, from the porous- 
r.*..:s of the clay ot which they are made; and the ex- 
cellent watci^ that is poured from them, afjfur they have 
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been placed in the sea* or land breezes, drinks deli- 
ciously cool. 

We bailed from Bahiii in the afternoon of the 26th 
of April with a south-ea‘st wind and showery weather ; 

. and . so the wind .and weather continued/ and pre- 
yeitfed us from clearing the land till the 8d day of May. 

' In addition to 1;liis foulness of A^ind, we now found a 
foill sli^^p ; for the vessel having been some days stag- 
nant in harl^Lir, an infernal sulphuric stench came 
from the hold, and from the bilge-water, whicb, attract- 
ing the It‘ad from the *s^lt-water«stiiincd cabin-paint, 
rendered the between decks, which werenahvajs.wcft and 
dirty, perfectly uninhabitable* Was it the hides of the 
cargo that gencra^d this horrible smell, •and produced 
this sulphuretted hydrogen, which, combinint^ with the* 
oxygen of the paint, formed sulphate of lead? In 
Mr. White’s Voyage to New South Wales, I fiml that 
a similar nautical misery on boai^ of one of his convict- 
ships (containing no cargo), is attributed solely to the 
bilge-^vater, wdiicli had risen to so great a height, that 
the pannels of the cabin, and the buttons oi? the 
clothes of tlie oflicers, wgre turned nearly black by the 
noxious effluvia. When the hatclies were taken^ olf 
(he says, as in our case), the stench was so powerful, 
that it was scarcely possible to stand over th^n.” But 
this evil was cured by primping, whereas, in our ship, 
the leaky oil-casks seemed constantly to renew the of- 
fensiveness of the bilge-water. The wind being no 
lonaer aft. this odour was blown into the stern cabins 
for the rest of the voyage, and rendered die ship 
disagreeable in the trade- wiftds, than in rounding Cape 
Horn. Scouring was useless ; the black-lead was soon 
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afterwards reproduced ; and without going so far as to 
%el a stain (as Burke says) like a t/oiind, it is not to 
he conceived by the ladies and gentlemen of England, 
who live at home in ease, how distressing is the con- 
stant seitse of uncleanness on board of ship. I am told 
that this sfencl\ and these stains are the consequences 
of many cargoes, particularly of sugar : and yet masters 
of ships (from pure indifference to every thing hut 
navigation) take no measures to prevent ‘chem, either 
by the u^e of unpaintec] cabin-linings, or by ventilating 
the holds. He that cannot ekt and drink any thin^j, 
drestiin any wAy, at any time, out of any thing, toadied 
by any thihg, mixed with any thing, — and this under 
the sight of arjy dirt, the smell ofany^stendi, the sound 
V)f any discord, and the feeluig of any motion, should 
not go to sea. ‘I writfe this while I am at sea, because 
the touch of shore is apt to put to flight the memory of 
all these miseries, however keen at the time ; and I am 
determined to have my revenge of shipboard ; and to 
tell landsmen wlvit truth will utter, and what sailors will 
not. » I said I would write a pamphlet against the sea. 
I am in a mood to chide the temjiest, to rebuke the 
wav^s, like King Canute. If my outward ship was 
heavy and uneasy, my homeward was heavy, uneasy, 
wet, and filthy. 

On the day after left Bahia, the French mer- 
chant-ship, which sailed with iis, and the Dutch one, 
whicdi left the harbour the day before, w^ere close in 
sight y and on the next day a brig was near us, sup- 
npgecl to be /in English merchant vessel that sailed 
from Bahia on Sunday. lOn the following morning, 
the French siiip was close in sight again; and on the 
next day, a vessel was still visible. 
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On tlie 5th of May, wa saw a Portuguese mnn-or- 
war, not a ship, hut a species of zoophyta of the me- 
dusa kinjJ ; and in tlie evening we passed the higli py, 
ramidical peak of the island of Fernando Norhonha, 
distant six or seven leagues to the eastward, gskig likT 
a spire. 

On the 8th we crossed the line; in the Idngitiide of 
82'* 80^ and were becalmed for only two with rain 
for only one, ^^er which we got the north-east trade- 
wind till the 2d of June, wlien we were in tlie latiinde 
of 35^' 55', and in the Florida (5ulf Stream. *On the 
18th of IVRiy the wind wa% light, with heavy rain ail 
day ; and on the next evening, which was showery, we 
saw a lunar rain-bow, a phenomenon which I ha>'e 
witnessed only onch before, and which many people 
die of old age without seeing. 

On the 22d, being in latitude 20® T, the sun was 
vertical at noon, but the thermometer was only 75^’. 
This is a wonderful sight, and yoi thousands, who visit 
the tropics, notice it not. Shine, but no sun,, till you 
look over head ; and, what is more awful, like the gob- 
lin in the Lay of the last Minstrel, 

» 

Your form no darkling shadow throws 
Upon the vessel’s deck. 

A vertical sun is as much a miracle to an extra- 
tropical inhabitant, as snow and ice to an inter-tropical 
one. 

On the next day, at evening, we met a brig ; and 
much sea- weed was seen all day, supposed to have 
drifted from the Gulf Stream. It seemed to be all of 
one sort, namely the fucus na^ns. 

On t^e 24?ilf of May, wc crossed tlie tropic of Can- 
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cer; and on that and the thr^e following days the sea- 
weed was very abundant. When gg,thered, small crabs 
and shrijnps came up among it. 

On the 30th of May, the y^ind being light and the 
M eathor fair, we saw half a dozen dolphins, with their 
ultramarine-blue bodies, and theii' orange-green tails ; 
but they Would not bite a bait. We also passed a 
brig. 

Eight weeks have now elapsed, during which we 
have had the thermometer standing from 75^ to 83"', 
both night and day. *iFrom tjiis time the heat fell to a 
common English* summer ternpefature. 

On Vhe next day, which was rainy and cloudy, m- 
stead of dolphins, stormy petrels were very numerous 
under the stern of the ship ; and dn the following day 
came a strongobreea^e and a high sea, producing heavy 
rolling. We passed a schooner, showing English co- 
lours. The day after, the sea was still high and the 
wind fresh at nc.rth-Mest, with heavy rain in the even- 
ing, w^hich latter continued the next day. With the 
exception of one day we had now a fair wind, till we 
entered the English Channel. On the 4th of June we 
passed a brig, which afterwafds overtook and spoke us; 
namely, the Nocton Packet, from the island of St. 
Thomas to England. (Jn the next day, the wind was 
stronger, and the ship more uneasy and wet than ever: 
we were out of the Gulf Stn3am, and on the follow- 
ing morning we passed the islands of Flores and 
Corvo, the two north-W^esternmost of the Azores, or 
Western Islands. Flores looked verdant ; but Corvo 
fe little better than a lofty rock : both however are in 
habited. 
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We were now clrj^wingnear home, and the converginc 
of outward and homeward bound vessels. On the 9th 
day of June we pa^ed a ship, and on the ^next day 
met a large one ; on thA 13th we met a brig, and saw 
two or three other small vessels in the chops of die 
Channel. The next day, il vessel was in ^ight, and 
the sea was green, the ship being in sfiu^flings. We 
were out of blue water. The following morning 
several vess^were in sight : in the afternoon we saw 
the land, Start Point, in Old England ; and l^te at 
night we discerned the Portland Lights. On* the next 
day, we Were off Portland and St, Albaii’s Heads ; but 
the wind was foul; a mortifying circumstkncejwrkhliomc 
in sight. An Isle of Wight pilot came on board ; and 
we had that island in sight all day. The* next morning 
the M^eather was wet, and* the hyid oi^t of sight. At 
noon of the 17th of June we tacked towards England, 
and made St. Catherine’s, on the Isle of Wight, at 
three o’clock j), m.; when the »7ind .continuing obsti- 
nately foul, I went on shore in a pilot-boat, and landed 
at Poi’tsmouth at the same hour the* next morning. 
I’he sea was smooth and the sail pleasant. We came 
round the Needles, and up the Solent or West Channel 
of the Isle of Wight, and as we kept close in sho)\ all 
the way, the transition from a sea- voyage to my land- 
journey up to London was broken by thus* coasting 
along this beautiful islapd. And so ends this tedious 
journal of a voyage of ISl days at sea! 

The boundless ocean! If it be meant to give tlie 
effect of a view of sea without shore,” it is quite a 
mistake to describe it as the boundless cifee^n. it »|/- 
pears to be cy:>mpletely bounded ; and that too at the 

I I 2 
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very short distance of three or four miles, all around. 
The melancholy main is in my mincj. the happiest epi- 
thet that poetry has ever applied io the sea. 

Where all above is sky, and /^cah all anound, 

sounds very sublime till yoa get on 'board of ship ; and 
then realit^ gives you a small circle of a dozen tiers of 
waves all around, capped with a low dome of “sky, 
about the siie of St. Pauls cathedral ; fof it is a very 
lust observation of Dr. Reid, that wlfen the visible 
horizon w terminated by very distant objects, the celes- 
tial vault seems to be enlargyitl in all its dimi^nsions 
It must thefefore follow that when the horizon is 
bounded by a circle of waves three miles the zenith 
shuts down o^er our heads into a smaller segment of a 
sphere thdn that of an apparent hemisphere. But enough 
of the sea. 


* Reid’s Inquiry into the Human Mind, eh, vi, g 22. 



FIRST FRUITS 


OF 


AUSTRALIAN POETRY. 


1 first adventure. Follow Ac who^ist ; 

And be the second Austral harmonist. 

Adapted fiom Bishoj) Hall. 

J)e fonducendo loquitur jam rhetore Thule. * Juv. Sat. xv 



The follcnmng Teems liwoe hiiheiifO beeri only privately 
prmtqd in 'New South Wales. In consequence of the 
approbation whieh some of them have received from 
several of the first poets and critics of our timos^ they 
arc note published. 


Editou. 
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BOTANY-BAY FLOWERS. 


juvatque novos dccerperc fiores, 

Insignemque mco capiti peterc inde coronasi, 

Ur^ prius nuUi velarint tempora Muste,”. 

Lucretius, Jjb. 

And as for me, tl^pugh that t can but lite, 

* On bokis for lo rcdj^I me delitc, • 

And to hem yeve I faitlie and full credoncR, 

And in mine herte have hem in reverence 
So hertily^ that there is game node 
That fro my bokis maketh me to gone, 

Save certainly 

Wlian that the flouris ginnin for to spring ; 


Than love 1 moste this floure white and rcdc^ . 

So glad am I whan that I h#»re prejA’nce 
Of it, to doin it all reverence. 

As she that is of all flouris the floure, • 

Fulfillid of all vertue and Iionourc, 

And ever dike fair and freshe of hewe, 

As well in wintir as in summir newe ; 

This, love 1 ever, and shall until I die. 

All swere I not of this, I woU nat lie.” 

(iiiAdcEii,*//er^^’. Cvofljf'^omnu 

Fairies use powers for their charactery.” 

Shake sp. Merry Wives. 


“ But the love 

Of Nature and die Muses bids explore. 

Through secret paths erewhile untrod by ipan, 

And shade my temples ygth unfading flow’rs, 
i 'ull^d from the laureate vale’s profound recess, 

\(^here never poet gain’d a wreath before.” A ken side. 
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‘‘ But as he that passeth hy 
\rherc in all her jollity 
Flora’s jiches in a row 
Doth in seemly order ^row, 

And a Uiuusand dowers stand, 
Bending as to kisi his hand, • 

^)ut of which delightful store 
One he nit^y take, and no more, 
liong he pausing doubteth whether 
Of tliose fair ones he should gather. 

As if half fegring to be seen, 

Prettily hca* leaves between, 

,(*eeps the violet ; p^e to sec 
'f hat her virtues slighted be, 

M' Inch St) much his liking wins, 
,Xhat to sciise her he begins. . ^ 

\ct before be stoop’d so low, 
his wanton Cye did throw 
On a stem that grew more high, 

And the rose did there espy ; 

Wit), beside her precious scent, 

To procure 'nis eyes content, 

Did display iier goodly breast, 
M^liere he ft)und at full exprest 
All the good that nature showei*s 
On a thousand other flowers. 
Wherewith iu; alFeeted takes it, 
llis beloved flower makes it, 

And, without desire of more, 

W alks througli all he saw before. 

Thus I fondly far’d, till Fate 
(Which I must confess in tliat 
Did a gx^i^ favour to me 
Than the’ woi^ can malice do me) / 
Sliow’d to the that matchless flower. 
Subject for this s^ng of our, 

Whose perfection having eyed, 
Reason instantly espied, 
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"J’liiii desire whicli ranged abroad, 

There ^fould find a period. 

And no nwvel if it might, 

For it there l\ith all delight ; 

And in her hath Nature placed, 

VV'haf each sev’raffair one graced.'* 

Wi’Aiev,' Fair VirlM. 

G«)d of |^i8 planet ! for that name best fits 
Tlic purblind view, which men of this dim spot*' 

Can take of^TnEr, the God 6f suns and s]>hth*cs ! 
What desert forests, a\ 4 d what barren plains. 

Lie unexplorM by Eurojiean eye. 

In what our fathers call’d the great South Land! 

Ev’n in those’ Jracts, which we have visRed, 

Though thousands of thy vegetative works • 

Have, by the hand of Science fas Tis hailed) 

Been murder’d and dissected, press’d and dried, 

Till all their blood and beauty are extinct : 

And nam’d in barb’rous LatiB, men's surnames. 

With terminations of the Roman tongue ; 

Yet tens of thousands have escap’d the search^ 

The decimation, the alive-impaling. 

Nick-naming of God% creatures — ’scap’d it all. 

Still fewer (perhaps none) of all these flowers 
Have been by poet sung. ^Poets are few. 

And botanists are many, and good cheap. 

When first I landed^on Australia’s shore, 

(I neither botanist nor poet truly. 

But less a seeker after facts than truth), 

A flower gladden’d me above the rest. 

Shap’d trumpet-like, which from a leafy stalk 
Hangs clust’ring, hyaciin^hinc, crimson red 
Melting^to white. Botanic science l alls 
The plajit epacris grandiflora, gives 
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Its class, description, habitat, then draws 
A line. The bard of truth woul<C moralize 
The flower's beauty, which caught first my eye ,* 

But, having lived the circle of the year, 

1 found (and then he*d sing in Beauty's praise) 

This th\ soib plant that never ceas’d to bloom. 

Nor here would stop: — ^at length first love and fair, 

And fair and sweet, and sweet and constant, pall, 

(Alas, for poor Humanity?) and then 
'The new, the pretty, and the unexpected. 

Ensnare the fancy. Thus it 4vas with me. 

When firsj: 4 spied the flowfet in the grass. 

Which' forms the subject of this humble song. 

And (treason to my wedded flower) cried: — 

Th’ Australian “ fringed viblet" 

Shall henceforw’ard be my pet ! 

Oh ! had this flow'r been seen by him 
Who call’d Europa's “ violets dim 
Sweeter thati lids of iuno's eyes*," 

He had not let this touch suffice, 

J^^ut had pronounc’d it (I am cei’tain) 

Of Juno's eye the " fringed curtain” — 

Kck’d phrase for eye-lid, which the j)oet 
Has us’d elsewhere ; and he will know it, 

* SuAK£SP£Aa£, ff^iuter’s Jltle, — io^Ks(papos^ violet-coloured eye-lids 
were attribut^ by the Greeks to the Goddess of Beauty, as none of Shake- 
speare's commentators have remarked. This charm was artificially created. 
The first who practised it was Jezebd (2 Kings, ix. 30). The margin of 
the Bible reads, ‘‘ she put her eyes in antimony.” To effect this (says Mr. 
Gifford), an impalpable violet-coloured powder was taken up with a silver 
needle, and applied to the inn<^<surface of the lids. This was supposed to 
give 'the eye a lascivious lustre altogetluar irresistible. From the cast, the 
practice travelled to Greece and Rome. Anacreon, Ovid, tyid Juvenal allude 
to it. At this day the women of Syria, Arabia, and BabylQnia paint thei; 
eyes black. 
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Who iii his drajiias is well vers'd:" 

Ficji: The Tempcfit, act the hrst.-— 

But I ahi wand’ring from my duty, 

First to describe my rringe-ey*d beauty. 
’Tis then a floss-edged lilac flower. 

That opens only after rain. 

Once, and never blows again 
Shuts too at early ev’ning's hour. 

Soon as\lie sun has lost its power. 

Like a fairy^a parasol ^ 

(Iff# iries walk by day at all) j 
Or, it may quicker gam belief. 

To call it her silk neckerchief, 

Dropt before she blest the place • 

With her last flight’s dancing grace : 

For surely fairies haunt a land* 

Whore they may have the free command 
Of beetles, flowers, butterflies. 

Of sucli enchanting tints an^ dyes^: 

Not beetles black (forbidden things). 

But beetles of enamerd wings. 

Or rather, coats of armour, boss'd. 

And studded till the, ground- work ’s lost ; 
Then, for all other insects,—* here 
Queen Mab would have no cause to fear 
For her respectable approdch. 

Lest she could not set up her coach. 

Here 's a fine grub%r a coach-maker, 
Good as in fairy-land Long Acre ; 

And vcry-long-indeed-legg'd spinners. 

To make her waggon-spoke^ the sinners ! 
And here are winged grasshoppers I * 
And, a$ to gnats for waggoners. 
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We hare musqukoes will suffice^, 

To drive her team of atomies 
If thei^cfore she apd her regalia 
Have never yet been in Australia 
I recoihui^nd a voyage torus. 

On board tic paper nautilus 5 
But I incline to the ‘opinion 
That we are now in her dominion ; 

Peri or fairies came from th’ east, 

'^'Herbelct tells us so, at least : 

< \ '5, 

And we dream all those self-same dreams. 

Which (from ^lercutio) it i^eems 
Wc bw« to Mab*8 delivVancy, 

As inidMdfe and queen faery. 

Puck talks of putting round the eartJi, 

In forty minutes* ti»nc, a girth t 
Ob’ron, though he the groves may tread 
Till th* eastern gate, all fiery red, 

Open on Nepti\ne wi{h fair beams, 

And turn to gold his vsalt-greeri streams 
Yet chboses be, in silence sad. 

To trip after the night’s shade : 

He the globe can compass soqn, 
l^ifter than the wand'nng moon | 

is the fairies' miilwifc, and she conies 

Prawn with a team of little atomies 

Her waggon>spokes made of long spinners' legs, 

, The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 

Her waggoner a small grey-coated gnat ; 

Hct eharint 

Made by die joindt squirrel, or old gj-ub. 

Time out of mind die tairies' coach-makers.*' 

liofiico (ffid Jnfkf, 

t SHAKJisriJAXiE, Mid.'iummcr JVig/irtf Dreiwi. * 
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And Queen Titania 's made to say 
That she had been in India ; 

And had a mor&i vot’ress there, 

As f hope too, among,, the fair 

Of this young land of<iShakespearc*s tongue. 

That she has hefe : — I Vc^else judg’d wnpi^ 

Enough then of the fairies and^he flower;* 

And, as mistaking Puck mtlst sure have squeez’d 
The juice „of that same lif^tle purple flower, 

(Why may it not, ye botanists, be call’d 
A species in ^dloiessP 

Onlylbecause i)erh*aps Jussieu would sa^i 
It is no violet*), and dropt the li(pior 
Into my sleeping eyes, to make m^i change 
My love, as erst Lysander did to Helen* 

From Hermia: so may Abe fairy king,^ 

Just Oberon, see good to break the spell 
With the epacris’ juice, more med’cinal 
Than moly or than haemony — that inoly 
That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave 
To disenthral his crew from Circe’s charms, 

Or than that hseihony of sovran use 
’Gainst the enchantments of her son, great Com ns i 
Th' epacris, whoso least dew-drop has the virtue , 
To take from eyes all error, that wdien next 
They w ake, all this may seem a fruitless dream. 

‘‘ My heart with that but as guest-wise sojcmrird, 
And now to this flo\#'r is at home return’d, 

There to remaiu- 


* It is of the order asphodeka ’ — the ui'^iroptuliumfinibriatirm of Urowu 
]Mt. Drown, however, doubted, from the absence oi^pifosify in tlie hliliiiems 
of this plant, whether it did not coastitute a genus by itscll ; m«l it has 
lately been in the Botanical Magazine, as thymnutins junccus. 

Milton. 
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Be as thou wasi wont to be ; 

See as thou wast want to sec : 
Dian's bud o’er Cupid’s florybr 
Hath such force and biased power 
Dian that ’s lady of th» * leaf, 
s^ ^^Love is of the ^ower chiqf. 

The '^ower lives for half a day, 

“ The life is in the leaf for aye* 


THE KANGAROO 

<■ r 

mixtumque genus, prolcsque^bifornf is.’^ /Kn. vi. 

Kangaroo, Kangaroo! 

Thou spirit of Australia, 

That redeems from utter failure. 

From perfect desolation. 

And warrants the creation 
Of this fifth part of the cartli. 

Which should seem an after-birth, 

C f 

Not conceiv’d in the beginning 
(For Go© bless\l his Mn>rk at first, 

And saw that it wjis good). 

But emerg’d at the first sinning, 

When the ground was therefore curst : — 

And hence this barren wofxl ! 

Kiiigaroo, Kangaroo, 

Tho’ at first sight we should say. 

In tliy nature that there may 
Contradiction be involv'd. 

Yet, like discord M^ell resolv’d, 

I. 

• SHAKKSrEAUK, Mid. Drrarn. 

f Duyben. 
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It is quickly harmoniz'^f. 

Sphynx or mermaid realiz'd, 

^ Or centaur* iinfabulous. 

Would scarce be more prodigious, 
Or labyrinthine niinotaur. 

With whic^i great Tfeeseus did war. 
Or Pegasus poetical. 

Or hippogriff— chimeras ojl ! 

But, what Nature would compile. 
Nature knows to reconcile , 

And Wisdom, ever at her 9ide> 

Of all ifer children *s juslihed. 

She had made the squirrel fragikf ; 
She had made the bounding.hart 5 
But a thml so strong and agile 
Was beyond ev'n Nature’s^art. 

So she join’d the former two 
In thee. Kangaroo ! 

To describe thee, it is hard : 
Converse of the camelopard, 

Which beginneth camel-wise. 

But ondeth of the panther size. 

Thy fore half, it would appear, 

Had belong’d to some small deer. 
Such as liveth in a tree ; 

By thy hinder, thou shoukVst be 
A large animal of chase. 

Bounding o’er l#ic forest’s space ; t ~ 
Join’d by some divine mistake. 

None but Nature's hand can make — 
Nature, in her wisdom's play. 

On Creation’s holiday. 
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For howsoe’er anomalous. 

Thou yet art not incongrnons, 
Repugnant or preposterous. 
Better-proportion’d animal, 

More graceful or ethereal, 

WSS -^erer follow’d hy the honiul, 
With i?Ay steps to thy (me hound. 
Thou canst not -he amended : no; 

Be as thou art ; thou best art so. 

When sooty swans are once more rare, 
And duck -moles* the museum’s can*, 
Be still the*glory of thi's land, 
Ha^)picst work of finest liaud ! 


ON READING THE- CONTROVERSY RF/rW EEN 
LORD BYRON AND MR. BOWLES 

Anticipation is to a young country what antiquity is to iin old. 

(■ ■ i ^ 

Whether a ship’s poetic ?— Bowles would own, 

If here he dwelt. Mdiere Nature is prosaic, 

Uupicturesque, unmusical, and where 

Nature reflecting Art is not yet* horn ; — 

A l^\id without anti(]nities, with one, 

And only one, poor spot of classic ground, 

(That on^w’hich Cook first landed — W'here, instead 

Of hcart-communinffs with ancestral relics, 
f (1 

Which })urge the pride while they exalt the mind, 

We’ve nothing left us hut anticipatioji, 

Better (I grant) than utter selfishness, 

* Tl".e cygrms rtigef 6i Juvenal is no rant (tvis in Australia; and time 
has here given ample proof of tlic omitiiorhynvlms puradoxus. 
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Yet too o’er\veening* 7 -"too Ainerican ; 

Where ’s no past tlise ; the ign'rant present \s all ; 

Or only great by the ^// /m7 hereafter! 

One foot of future’s glass should rest on past ; 

Where hist’ry is n(jt, prophecy is guess — 

If here he dwelt, Bowles (I repeat) woult/ovyn, 

Excej)t the native Bq^aidens and tlie flowers, ^ 

The sky that bends oer all, and southern stars,' 

A ship’s the ojily poetry we see. 

For, first, she brings us news of Jmman kind^^J* 

Of friends and Uindred, \vhoni pcrcliance she held 
As visitors, that she migh^be a link. 

Connecting the fond fancy of far friendship, 

A few short months before, and whom she may 
III a few more, ptirliaps, receive again. 

Next is a ship poetic, forasnaioh 
As iti this spirclessf city and profane, 

She is to my Jiome-waad’ring phantasy, 

With her tall anchor’d masts, a three-spir’d minster, 
Yane-crow’d ; her bell our only half-hour chimes. 

Lastly, a ship is poetry to me. 

Since jiiously I trust, in no long space. 

Her wings will bear me from this prose-dull land. 

SONNET, 

ON VISITING THE SCOT WHKKE •CATTAIL COOK AND Sill 
JOSEi’H BANKS EIIIST LANDED IN BOTANY-bHy. 

Here fix the tablet. This must he the place 
Where our Columbus of the south did land ; 

He saw the Indian village on that sand, 

And on this rock first met the simjde race 
Of Austral Indians, who presum’d to face* 

^ Thomson. 

t Tliis was written before the erection of ISt .James’s church. The other, 
epithet will not baccyue obsolete so soon. 


K K 
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With lance and sptar his musket. Close at hand 
Is the clear stream, from which hirj venCrous band 
Eofresh’d their ship ; and thence^ a little space 
Lies Sutherland, their shipmate for the sound 
Of chri^ihfv burial better did proclaim 
Possessioi\, ttan the flag, in England's name. 

These were the commeUnm Banks firslTfound ; 

But where 's the tree with the ship's wood-carv'd fame ? 
Fix then th* 'Sphesiau* brass. 'Tis classic^gfound. 


SONxNET, 

ON AFFIXING A ‘TABLET TO THE MEMORY OF OATTAIN COOK 
and sir ♦JOSEPH BANKS, Aa^INST THE ROCK OF THEIR 
FIRST LANDING IN BGTANY^BAY. 

I HAVE been musing what our Banks had said 

And Cook, had they had second sight, that here 
( Where fifty years ago tlie first they were 
Of voyagers, whos^ feet did ever tread 
Thes^ savage shores)— that here on this south head, 

* Should stand an English farm-hut ; and that there 
Qn yon north shore, a barrack tow r should jieer ; . 

Still*more had they this simple tablet read, 

Erected by their own compatriots born, 

Cdlonfsts here of a discordant state. 

Yet big with virtues (though the flow’ry name. 

Which science left it, has become a scorn 
And hissing to the nations), if our great 

Be wise and good. So fairest Rome became t • 

• The Ephesians were the first whfe erected brazen tro^Jiies* The Greeks 
Romans preferred wood, as not p^ipetuating hostility. « 

•f* Scilicet et rerura facta cst pulcherrixna Roma. Virg. Georg, ii. 
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VERSES,, 

IN ANSWER TO THOSE OF MR. MONTGOMERY ^ADDRESSED 
TO GEORGE RENNET, ]|fSa. ON HIS VISIT TO THE SOUTH 
SEAS, DEPUTED BY THE LONDON MISSIONi^^ SOCIETY. 

“ No permanent mission could have been establishefl in New Zealand, 
or in any other island of the South Seas, had not God’s over-ruling Pro- 
vidence led the British nation 'to plant a colony in New South Wales.” 

Rev» S^J^arsdsiCs Journal of Ids Second Visit to Netv Zealand. 


JVelcdme to,SofjthcrD Seas! 

Thy poet’s spirit greets thee hence, , 
In echoes from th’ antipodes,—- 
Answering intelligence. 

Welcome ! his spirit ponies yt^ith thee I 
Welcome ! his spirit sings ia*me ! 


Sings ? rather say, that one 
Chord of my poor harp, wilTow-hung, 
Vibrates with his in unison^ 

Who Songs of Zion” sung ^ 

And trembles to his Hebrew hand 
The Lord’s song ev^i in this strange land 

Ilclax then here thy toils ; 

And may’st thou not find cause to say. 
That, having preach’d to heathen isles. 
This land’s a castaway t; — 

That the Tahitan knoweth Christ 
Better than th’ Austral colonist, 

f 1 Cor. ix. 27 . 


^ Ps. exx^ii. 4. 
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To us the keys are giv’n « 

Of these south archipelagoes. 

Oh, may they prove the keys of heav’u, 
bintl on earth and-lqose^, 

ThoU;^!f^M^ we, Peter-Kke, deny., 

Him who ^^nferr’d their custody ! 

Base t?liings, which men despise. 

To God •'were chosen to belong ; — 

TJie foolisli to confound the wise, 

Tlic weak to mock the strong. 

Witli thyifgs wliich are noC He hath brought 
Of old time, tilings that are, to nought t. 

Many shall be outcast,^ 

Who say, ^tLord,'with thee wc’vc conversM/* 
Lo ! there are first which shall be last, 

And last which shall be first. 

And many fr^ni tht soutli, Tis m rit. 

Shall come and in His kingdom sit j. 

A calling high is ours ; 

But if thy missionary host ^ 

Here fix the fulcrum of their pow’rs, 

Its prize shall nOt be lost ; 

And double Iflessing shall attend 
Means sanctified for glorious end. 

* Mat. xvi, VJ, 1 1 Cor- i- 27, 2H. 

^ Luke xiii. 27 — 30. 
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G L O S S A II Y 

OP*THE 

MOST c:OMMON PRODUCT I O^IS 
IN THE ' 

NAT IJ 11 A I. II I S T O K Y 

OF 

NEW SOUTlf WHALES. AND VAN DIEMICN’S LAND. 


VE.GETABLES. 

Kod gum tree Eucalyptus rcsinifora 

Blue gum tree Eucalyptus piperita 

Brown gum tree or mahogJiny Eucalyptus robusta 

White gum tree Eucalyptus 

Black-butted gum tree Eucalyptus — 

Flooded gum tree Eucalyptus »- * — 

Striiigy-bark tree Eucalyptus 

Iron-bark tree Eucalyptus — 

Box tree Eucalyptus 

Ash tree. Eucalyptus 

. , ^ r Metroside^os cordifolia 

Apple tree } * 

i Angophora lanceolata 

Yellow gum tree of Phillip^ ^ 

Yellow resin tree of White ^ Xanthorrhoea hastilc 

Grass tree ) 

She-oak tree , . . . -v ^Casuarina stricta 

Swamp-oak tree. . > J Casuarina p3lliAlosa 

Forest-oak tree . . ^ ^(Sasuarina torulosa 

J^Ioney-suckie tree Banksia iiitegrifolia 
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'Vhlte cedar or — 7 Melia a^edarach 

bead-tree of India y 

Red cedar tree 

C Allied to Flindcrsiji, Cimningh. 


\ Cedrela toona. Brown. 

Liglit worn! tf ....... 

Ceratopetalum gnmmiferum 

Turpentine tree. . • . , . 

Tristania alBicans 

Rosewood tree 

u . . . Trichilia glandiilosa 

Black wattle tr6e 

.... Acacia melanoxylon 

Green wattle t]\.e 

.... Acacia decurrens 

Norfolk Island pine tree . 

. . , . Araucaria excelsa 

Cypress tree 

.... Callitris pyramidilis 

Sassafras tree . 

.... Cryptocarya glaucescens 

Castor-oil trte 

. . . . Ricinus 

Tea tree ... 

Melaleuca liuariifolia 

Currijougor/s’ativcs’ cordage ^ 

1 Hibiscus lieterophyllus 

Cabbage palm tree 

. . . Corypha Australis 

Arborescent fern tree . . 

y Alsophila Australis, and 
Dicksouia antarctica 

Fern root 

. . . Pteris csculenta 

Coal River apple ttee . . . 

. . . Achras Australis 

Cherry tree 

. . . Exocarpus cupressiformis 

Currant slirub 

. . .Le])tonieria acerba 

Pear, tree 

. , . Xylomeluiii pyriformc 

Plum tree 

. . . Cargillia Australis 

Cape gooselerry-bush . . . , 

...Physalis 

pubescens 1 

Cape cotton-shrub 

. . .Gom pilocarpus fruticosus 

Gigantic lily 

, . . Doryanthes excelsa 

Waratah or tulip-tree - . . 

. . . Tclopea speciocis^ima 

Rose 

. . . Boron ia serrulata 

Fringed violet . i 

. . . Thysanotus junceus 
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Peculiar to Van jyiemeris Land. 
ITuon River pine tree . . * . J3acrydium * 

Adventure Bay pine .tree , . 


r Podocarpus asplei?iifofia, huhiL 
\ Dacrydimn ? 


ANIMALS. 


Forest Icangarod Macro])iis ^nn jol- 

Brush kangaroo Mayropus elcgaiis 

Flying opossum o*r HepoomO ^ 

TOO of White . 3 \ 

Jabirii Mycteria A astral fs 

^Vatcr or duck-mole Ornithf/rliyncluis jiaradoxus 

Emu or cassowary, .* Rhea NovavHollaydiae 

Ernu-bird or catchlly Muluius malachura, Vkillot. 

Native companion . . Ardea antigone 

Black swan Cyguus at rat us 

Turkey or bustard Seej)agc j 13 

Goose Anas semipalmata 

Pheasant or bird of paradise . . Menura sup&rba 

Swamp pheasant Cuculus plnisianus ? 

Spur-winged plover , . . Parra 

Regent-bird or King lioney- ^ Sericulus chrysocephalu%, 

sucker ^ Swainson. 

Rifle-bird Pfiloris paradiseus^iS>;. 

White hawk AsturNovac-Ho]landia 3 , 5 cc 45 / 

Satin-bird Ptilinorhynchus, Temminck. 

Superb warbler Malurus superba, VieiL 

Laughing jackass Dacelo gigantea, Leach. 

Green pigeon Ptiiwiopus magnificus, Sxv. 

Wonga-wonga Columba picata, Laiham. 


Bronze or 0 t>Wen-winged 1 
pigeon . 3 

Green dove Ptilinopus purpuratus, Sxc. 
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King parrot Plat’ycercus scapulatus, Vig. 

Bk.e-mounta,n or blue- J (J.. I,ajmato<lns 

bellied pai rot 3 

Rose-liill or nonpareil parrot, ^ 

Macquarie Island parrot , 


Lory 

Ground parrot' .... 
Black cockatoo ^ . 
White cockatoo^.,. . . . 


— exinims 

^ Pacificus 

, Penn an til 

. Pezoporus forinosus, liligcr. 
. Psittacus funcreus, La/Ji, 

, galeritus, !ZV;//. 


Peculiar to Van Diemcn'^.\‘ Laid. 

Devil , . ! JDff^s^uras 2{r^'i7ius 

Hy ten a* opossum^. ,* Tliyiaciirt ? cynoccphalus. 
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